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THE FLIGHT. 





BY JAMES 


H. DANA. 





Ir was a moonless night, but the stars, like 
countless gems, sparkled in the blue vault of 
heaven, when a party of travellers paused by a 
wayside fountain, in one of the most romantic 
counties of England. The cavalcade consisted of 
two principal persons, with a train of mounted 
attendants. Both were disguised as pilgrims, 
but beneath the long robe of one peeped out the 
gilded spurs of a knight, and from under the 
hood of the other shone the bright eyes of a 
lady, young, noble, and beautiful. The followers 
were a single female servant, and a small escort 
of men-at-arms. 

A more picturesque spot could not be con- 
ceived. On either side rocks rose almost perpen- 
dicularly, leaving only a narrow defile between, 
so that when the travellers halted they completely 
- blocked up theroad. Behind, however, the land- 
scape swelled out into a plain, commanded by an 
elevation to the right, on which stood a castle, 
the lights from which streamed brightly across 
the prospect. Right in the centre of the pass, 
and at a little more than a man’s height from 
the ground, was a rudely carved figure of a boy 
holding a shell, from out of which poured a con- 
stant stream of water, that, falling into a basin 
below, invited the stranger to refreshment and 
repose. 

‘< You are not tired, Geraldine, are you?” said 
the knight to his companion, in a tone that be- 
trayed the lover. ‘You can‘ride further?” 

The lady looked confidingly up into the 
speaker’s face, and answered, “oh, no, Sir 
Robert, I can ride all night, if it should be 
necessary. But I was in hopes,” she added, 
after a pause, ‘ that the castle, on the hill yon- 
der, would have afforded us refuge.” 

‘* Alas!” returned her companion, * that is the 
fastness of as bold a Lancastrian as ever drew ; 
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sword for a usurping line. To have sought re- 
fuge there would have been to run into the lion’s 
jaws. In fact, all this region is in the hands of 
Queen Margaret’s friends, and there will be no 
safety for us till we draw nigher to London.” 
The period to which our story refers was that 
unsettled one, known in English history as that 
of the wars of the Roses. The bloody battle, in 
which the Duke of York had been captured and 
executed, had taken place; but the son of the 
murdered prince, though seated on the throne, 
had not yet entirely crushed the faction of Lan- 
caster. It was a time when family was arrayed 
against family, and the dearest ties often ruth- 
lessly severed. The Lady Geraldine, for example, 
had been born and bred in the Yorkist faith, 
but her father having fallen in the disastrous 
field of Wakefield, and their being no male heir 
of her house to protect her, her person had been 
seized by a maternal uncle, a bitter Lancastrian, 
who openly boasted that he would marry her to 
one of his own party, and thus carry the weight 
of her vast possessions over to the side of Queen 
Margaret, But such a union would have been 
repulsive to the Lady Geraldine, as a confirmed 
Yorkist, even if her heart had not already 
selected a mate. High spirited, and full of 
resources, she began to plot how to escape, in- 
stead of yielding herself to fate, as many of her 
sex would have done. Her foster-sister, who 
had subsequently become her tire-woman, was 
allowed to remain with her, in the honorable 
captivity to which she was consigned; and she 
now employed this faithful creature to open a 
communication with Sir Robert Gifford, the gal- 
lant knight to whom she had promised herself, 
with her father’s free consent, and whose wife she 
already considered herself in the eyes of heaven. 
This was no easy matter in that disturbed day, 
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especially as Sir Robert was in a different part 
of the kingdom. But fortune, after many trials, 
proved kind. A letter from the Lady Geraldine 
reached him at London, where he was on duty 
with the king; and abandoning everything else, 
he set out immediately to the rescue of his 
plighted bride. By what stratagems the lovers 
managed to meet and arrange a scheme of escape, 
it would delay us too much to narrate; it is suffi- 
cient for our story to say that, in the disguise of 
pilgrims, they had finally fled, and thus far had 
apparently escaped pursuit. The way had been 
long however, so long that nothing but necessity 
could have induced the knight to propose, as he 
had, continuing their journey. 

But their flight was destined to be more 
speedily resumed than even he had intended. 
The horses were still panting, when a sentinel, 
whom Sir Robert had posted at the entrance of 
the pass in the rear, rode hastily up, and an- 
nounced that a party of armed men, evidently in 
pursuit, was advancing rapidly across the plain. 
In an instant the tired beasts were watered, the 
men-at-arms were ordered to their saddles, and 
the palfrey of the Lady Geraldine brought up. 

You tremble, dearest,” said the knight, as 
he stooped to take the little foot in his hand; 
adding, as he swung his companion lightly into 
the saddle, ‘never fear. Your horse is one of 
rare speed and bottom, and, if the worst comes 
to the worst, I will make a stand at some favor- 
able spot, and send you forward with one of my 
best mounted followers.” 

But the Lady Geraldine, who had now seated 
herself firmly in the saddle, and had gathered 
up the reins with a hand that showed her a 
skilful horseman, pushed back the hood from 
her fuir face at these concluding words, and 
gazing on the knight, with tender reproach, 
answered, 

‘“‘Nay, not so. It was but a moment’s weak- 
ness, that tremor, and it has passed forever. 
Captured I will not be, I know, while you live; 
and parted Iam resolved not to be, come what 
may. Therefore stay by me, and, if we escape, 
well, but, if overtaken and overpowered, let me 
die with you. Never, never,” she exclaimed, 
earnestly; ‘‘will I consent to fall alive into the 
hands of my uncle, and be forced, for force they 
will use, into that detestable union.” 

“By my knightly honor, by my mother’s 
memory, by the immaculate mother of God,” 
said the knight, lifting his mailed hand to heaven, 

‘¢captured alive you shall never be; but, since it 
is your prayer, with this good sword will I take 
" your life, when I can no longer defend you. In 
death, at least, we shall be united.” 








There was no leisure to parley further, for, by 
this time, the entire cavalcade had mounted; 
and, at a sign from Sir Robert, the little troop 
started into a brisk trot, which soon changed 
to a gallop. For a while the party rode on in 
silence. The pass was left, a valley crossed, 
and an opposite ascent begun; yet still the fugi- 
tives maintained as rapid a pace as was con- 
sistent with the necessity of preserving their 
horses; and they began to hope, in consequence, 
that they were outstripping their pursuers. But 
when they had gained the top of the ascent, Sir 
Robert saw, on looking back, that the enemy was 
close behind, and that from being mounted on 
either fresher or faster horses, they were rapidly 
overtaking him. 

He now knew that escape was impossible, at 
least without a struggle, and, like a heroic knight, 
he prepared to do his devoir, notwithstanding 
the odds. To the Lady Geraldine he announced 
his resolution, and solicited her prayers, telling 
her that she was right, and that it was wiser 
she should remain than attempt flight; for, even 
if she could get off unobserved, her solitary 
attendant, he said, would be no protection to 
her, in the disturbed condition of the country. 
He shuddered, indeed, to think of what might 
happen if she should fall into the hands of any 
of the lawless marauders, who infested the de- 
bateable ground between the two armies. 

“Farewell then,” said the Lady Geraldine, 
with a tremulous voice, ‘till victory is won. Or, 
in the event of a defeat, farewell forever. Re- 
member your oath!” 

“T do not forget it,” answered the knight. 
“But God surely will not render its execution 
necessary.” With these words he left her side, 
and gallopped to the mouth of the mountain 
gorge, where he propoged to make a stand. 

The Lady Geraldine clasped her hands, and 
watched him till he disappeared. Scarcely had 
his tall form vanished, when she heard his war- 
cry, which was immediately responded to by 
that of their pursuers; and, on the instant, the 
skirmish began. Her maid lost all presence of 
mind, when the clash of arms thus arose, and 
commenced sobbing piteously. Indeed it was 
far more terrible for those two women, to be 
condemned silently to watch the struggle, than 
if they had participated in the fight: for sus- 
pence, when we are inactive, becomes intolerable 
beyond description. For a full quarter of an 
hour this uncertainty continued. At last, how- 
ever, the war-cry of Sir Robert ceased, while 
that of his opponents swelled louder, and directly 
his horse was seen gallopping wildly by, riderless 
and bleeding. 
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The Lady Geraldine had sustained herself ; opponent to the ground, and had his master at 


heroicaliy, through all her doubts and fears, 
but at this sight, which assured her not only 
that her lover was dead, but that no friendly 
dagger was left to save her from dishonor, she 
swooned away. 

When she recovered consciousness she was 
lying on ‘the bare ground, with her head sup- 
ported on a manly knee. She looked up, at first, 
and smiled, for the face of Sir Robert gazed 
tenderly down on her; but remembering imme- 
diately his riderless steed, she feared that what 
she saw was the illusion of delirium. She closed 
her eyes, therefore, with a groan. 

But a hand now pressed her own, and a joyful 
voice, which she recognized, cried, ‘‘thank God 
and the saints, she lives: she ig not dead.” And, 
at that joyful sound, she opened her eyes and 
smiled again, for she now knew it was a reality. 

**But how do I see you here,” was her first 
words, when she gained strength to speak, ‘‘ when 
I beheld your horse flying riderless from the 
field?” 

*¢I dismounted, dearest,” was the reply, ‘be- 
cause my poor steed was sadly wounded, and I 
feared he would eventually fall with me. St. 
George gave me, too, the victory on foot, which 
he had denied to me in the saddle. By a fortu- 
nate blow, I brought the horse of my principal 





my mercy in consequence. He surrendered, 
when my dagger was at his throat, and his fol- 
lowers, beholding his fate, turned and fled. And 
who, think you, it was? None other than your 
suitor himself, who is now my captive, and held 
at ransom.” 

The Lady Geraldine, though she had fallen 
from her saddle, on fainting, had fortunately 
received no injury; and was soon able to resume 
her journey, which was prosecuted successfully, 
and at greater comfort, for there was now no 
longer danger of pursuit. 

On the third day the fugitives reached London, 
where the court was then held, and the Lady 
Geraldine immediately sought the protection of 
certain noble ladies, relatives of her own. But 
it was not long, you may suppose, that she re- 
mained their guest. 

Within a week there was a blithe bridal and a 
blither bride; and we need not say that the latter 
was the Lady Geraldine. The king himself gave 
our heroine away, advancing the bridegroom, at 
the same time, to the rank which her deceased 
father had held, so that, when the happy couple 
rose from receiving the nuptial benediction, it 
was as Earl and Countess de Rouen, a title which 
their descendants still hold in the proud peerage 
of England. 





THE SLEEPING INFANT. 





BY MES. A. F. LAW. 





GentLy bending, softly breathing, view a vision 
bright and fair,* 

Of a child in sleep reposing, curtained by its goiden 
hair: 

Circling round it, sweetly singing, angels guard this 
form of clay, 

Inward whispering holy counsels, ere they wing their 
flight away. . 

Mark! Its ear hath caught their meaning; round 
its lips there beams a smile, 





Innocence and beauty’s signet, all undimmed by 
worldly guile. 

Passion’s blight hath not yet fallen on this glowing, 
tender face; 

Vain ambition, pride and folly, in this bosom find 
no place: ° r 

Free from earth’s contaminations, the young heart 
may now proclaim, 

With affection’s pure devotion, “Father! hallowed 
be Thy name.” 
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’T 18 said that kindred spirits meet, 
When mortal eyes are wrapped in sleep 
Tho’ far away as pole from pole 

They meet and mingle soul with soul. 





The earth holds not the spot or place 
Where you and I meet face to face, 

Yet will I clasp the fond deceit 
That kindred spirits often meet. 
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OUR NEW YEAR’S CALLS: 
OR, THE CONFESSIONS OF A NOVICE. 





BY ELLA 


RODMAN. 





Nivz o’clock, A. M.—Coyamenced the day with 
moralizing. Had some doubts whether the even- 
ing would not find me exclaiming: 


“ Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!” 


for grandmother gave me some very excellent 
advice last night, and I know that when people 
have nothing else to give they are very apt to 
give that—and Susan has thrown out no sort of 
hint respecting any intended present. Well, J 
have done my duty, at any rate. I have finished 
Susan’s purse, and grandmother's sofa cushions 
—and, like the novel heroines, when they don’t 
know what else to do, I will leave the rest to 
Fate. 

I have concluded to keep a journal of to-day’s 
transactions; for although our expected visitors 
will doubtless be, like angel’s visits, ‘‘few and far 
between,” instead of sitting down, on New Year’s 
night, to mourn for the barrenness of the land, 
I intend that we shall make ourselves merry 
with this report of the day’s occurrences. 

With what a sneer would it be read by the 
fashionable city belles, whose rooms are filled, 
without cessation, from twelve A. M. to twelve 
P.M! But, alas! we in the country are fre- 
quently reminded of the fact that ‘‘many a flower 
is doomed to blush unseen.” More frequently, 
indeed, than is altogether agreeable—for I, being 
unfortunately fond of company and visiting, and 
other such vanities, am sometimes drawn in to 
accompany grandmother when she goes to take 
tea with the Miss Ebbetts’, in the forlorn hope 
of extracting amusement from nothing. It is 
with the greatest difficulty that I manage to keep 
my eyes open; and my behavior on such occa- 
sions always reminds me of the model young 
lady of old times, who was ‘‘so quiet and lady- 
like in company, that they were often obliged to 
hold a feather under her nose, to see if she really 
breathed at all!” 

That description might answer for Susan— 
although she is not quite such a piece of still 
life; she likes a little fun now and then—but it 
is “re fun. Two sisters could not be more 





different. As for poor me, there is a constant 
song of ‘‘Katy did” all through the house. I 
often think, in the early autumn evenings, that 
the insects outside must have caught it from 
grandmother, and the rest of them. Susan never 
does anything in the least out of the way; she 
has a great horror of being different from other 
people, and takes as much pains to eradicate ths 
faintest sparks of originality as though they 
were so many grey hairs. I am constantly 
lectured by grandmother—I am frowned at by 
Susan—I am laughed at by everybody; and yet 
Iremain a young lady very much addicted to 
adventures and romantic incidents, and some- 
what disposed to make a good deal out of nothing. 

I began, as I said, with moralizing. Determined 
to commence the year in a proper manner; I 
returned from the land of dreams just as the 
clock struck six; and having, with a spasmodic 
effort, twisted myself out of bed, I looked forth 
on the outer world. A mild, clear day, more 
suited to genial spring than dreary winter—no 
snow on the ground, or icicles sparkling on the 
old house-eaves—nothing without to remind one 
that it is the first day of January; the grass 
under the old trees that cast such long shadows 
in summer time is fresh and beautiful—the sky 
is that of October—and I almost expected to 
hear the birds strike up their summer melody. 

But soon a “Happy New Year” from Susan 
roused me from these*fancies, and after we had 
exchanged the New Year’s kiss, I presented my 
purse, and Susan gave me the prettiest of brace- 
lets, made of her. own hair, and wrought by her 
own fair fingers. The gold bands and clasps 
were probably procured on her last visit to the 
city. Dear Susan! I value the present still 
more, knowing, as I do, that no goose was ever 
more averse to having his feathers plucked than 
thou to part with that long, silky hair which, 
wreathed around thy head in a bright coronal, 
gives thee the look of a young queen. But there 
is still plenty left, and right glad am I to see 
that no eyes but thine own could ever detect the 
robbery. 

Having embraced that dear grandmother, who 
has been to us orphans a more than mother for 
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so many years, we each received a beautifully 
bound Bible and prayer-book, and then all three 
descended to the breakfast-room. 

Here, somewhat to our surprise, we found 
Cousin Eben, a youth of tender years, who had 
also done violence to his natural inclinations, 
and contrived to be up in season on New Year’s 
morning. He kissed us both in a cousinly man- 
nex, and then stood blushing at his own per- 
formance. 

Eben certainly improves astonishingly, and 
would make a very respectable beau where 
beaux are scarce; but I would not bend even 
the width of a hair from my own self-respect to 
accept any attentions from him that were not 
strictly cousinly. And if he did fancy either 
of us, his choice would most likely fall upon 
Susan—she is so much more regularly handsome 
and attractive in every way, and she is not near 
so foolish as Tam. Grandmother often observes 
that it is not at all necessary to publish the fact 
of my having an upper story to let—chiefly, I 
believe, because she considers the information as 
altogether superfluous. 

At the breakfast table we discussed the sub- 
ject of our probable calls, and the probable 
places at which Cousin Eben could make his 
debut in the character of a visitor. 

“It is of no use to dress,” said Susan, ‘‘for 
all that will come—I know exactly who they are. 
Old Paul Biggles, he is always a standing dish— 
he will walk in and say exactly the same things 
that he said last year—Doctor Hepburn, who will 
walk in and say nothing—and Mrs. Wedgefield, 
who will tell us that a woman’s place is at home. 
The country around is remarkably unproduc- 
tive.” 

Eben laughed, and we all laughed, but I en- 
deavored to persuade Susan that things might 
improve. 

“There is no knowing,” said I, ‘who may 
come—and at any rate it is best to be dressed 
and ready. Every one has a right to call on 
New Year’s day.” 

«And ‘every one’ will, doubtless, avail himself 
of it,” replied Susan. 

There was a name I would have spoken, but I 
scarcely dared to hope that he would come; and 
the subject being dismissed we turned to Eben. 
Grandmother smiled and listened, but she gave 
us no encouragement to expect an uncommon 
invasion of the animal, man; and having soon 
failed in the importing line, we turned to our 
only export. Eben is bashful—at that unlucky 
period when a boy is nothing in particular; and 
we now endeavored to prop up his failing spirits 
for his first New Year’s calls. 








“There are the Miss Smiths,” observed my 
grandmother. 

‘¢ Yes, answered Eben, ‘ but I should have to 
do all the talking there—and”—added he, stam- 
meringly, ‘‘I had thought of two or three things 
to say, if there was any one to make answers— 
but they wouldn’t last long with the Miss 
Smith’s.” 

I tried my best not to laugh at this parrot-like 
style of conversation, but a command over the 
risible faculties is what I do not possess; and 
finding that it would come, I endeavored to im- 
pose it upon the company for a cough—but poor 
Eben’s reproachful look seemed to say: ‘Et tu, 
Brute!” and instantly I was sober again. 

‘** Why not call on the Bricksters?” I inquired. 

It was now Eben’s turn to laugh. ‘Which 
one?” said he, ‘*the old, old body, or the young 
old body?” 

Neither mother nor daughter was exactly of 
@ suitable age; and I fell into a fit of musing on 
the alarming scantiness of the neighborhood. 

Eben departed to his own room; and as I now 
hear him trying to pound on a pair of difficult 
boots, he has probably concluded to seek his for- 
tune, notwithstanding the somewhat discouraging 
prospect. 

Eleven o’clock.—‘‘To dress, or not to dress, 
that is the question ?” 

‘‘ Not to dress, decidedly,” says Susan, in the 
same tone that annihilated Garrick’s poor pro- 
tegee, when delivering the above line in its pro- 
per version. 

But I am made of more hopeful stuff; and I 
take out my chogalate-colored silk dress and lay 
it on the bed, just as though I expected an 
actual New Year’s day. Grandmother and I 
have arranged the wine and cake—the parlor is 
dusted to the very last extreme—and nothing 
remains to be done but deck the divinities who 
are to adorn it. A remark of grandmother's has 
just set me a thinkjng—rather an unusual cir- 
cumstance, by the way. ® =” 

“You are young yet, my child,” said she, in 
her affectionate manner, ‘‘and may see & great 
many very different New Year’s from this. You 
will then look back to the memory of such with 
a smile.” 

And why should it not be as grandmother 
says? Five years hence, perhaps, I may be in a 
far different scene—one year hence—and what 
shall it be? Hereupon arose a phantom that I 
have often conjured up at eventide, beneath the 
dim, grey veil that floats between dusk and 
candle-light. And the phantom showed me the 
interior of an apartment familiar to my imagina- 
tion; a bright, cheerful fireside—pictures on the 
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dark, panelled walls—a heavy sweep of drapery 
at the one large window that looks forth on a 
noble lawn, and the tall trees seem resting almost 
against the window-pane—far away extends a 
wavy line of hill and dale and mansion—and 
within—oh! there are figures at the fireside that 
memory greets with an ‘‘auld lang syne.” 

Foolish dreaming! I have come back again to 
the chocclate colored dress. 

I have given the finishing touch to Susan’s 
beautiful hair—which I would adorn with my 
only tea-rose, in spite of her opposition; and I 
must now employ myself upon the much less 
interesting subject of my own chevelure. 

Two o’clock.—As there has been, for the last 
hour or so, a dead calm, as far as visitors are 
concerned, I have run up to enjoy a laugh in my 
own room, and add a few mites to my journal. 

Grandmother had not yet come down, and 
Susan and I stood looking out of the back 
window, absorbed in contemplating the almost 
summer-like beauty of the prospect without, 
when the sound of the great brass knocker, as it 
came down with a terrific noise, set our hearts a 
fluttering with the recollection that this was 
New Year’s day, and that was visitor No. 1. 

Like actors at the sound of the prompter’s 
bell, we rushed into places, and sat side by side 
on the sofa. Fearful that this might be deemed 
rather stiff, I sprang to the mantel, and set the 
large music-box agoing. This I considered quite 
a lively idea; and it was not till some time 
afterward that I recognised the tune of ‘All 
hail, the conquering hero comes!” Miranda, 
Miss Higgins, in country parlance, took an end- 
less time to get to the door; but as the sound of 
footsteps approached, my nervousness increased. 
It seemed a fearful ordeal, to be seated there in 
evident expectation of visitors, and be obliged 
to act up to it. In desperation I seized the 
chequer-board. My elder sister—elder only by 
two years—was all this time as cool as a piece 
of ice from Roekland@lake; nothing could dis- 
turb that mild equanimity of her’s; but in my 
eagerness to arrange the game before the visitor 
entered, I dropped the entire concern, and the 
floor was sprinkled with black and white wafers 
on a mammoth scale. 

I arose from my knees, flushed and embar- 
rassed; and my. half-bashful glance met the 
countenance of Cousin Eben, somewhat uncom- 
fortable under the consciousness of his Sunday- 
best. I sank against the arm of the sofa, and 
indulged in the heariiest laugh I had enjoyed 
that day. Even Susan smiled; and Eben, ima- 
gining himself the cause of our merriment, 
began to blush, and look very dignified; but the 





cordiality of our reception soon reassured him, 
and quite aided the success of his little scheme 
to fancy himself a mere acquaintance, and make 
us @ New Year’s visit as though he did not be- 
long to the house at all. 

We were all very merry, when grandmother 
entered; and I now experienced a most delightful 
feeling of safety, for grandmother always knows 
just what to say, and just what to do; and things, 
I felt convinced, would now go on right. Eben, 
it seems, had wandered about, and looked in at 
the windows, and then concluded to wear off the 
rust of a first appearance in the bosom of his 
own family. I did the honors with the cake- 
basket, but its contents were politely declined; 
possibly the fact of a visit to the kitchen, while 
I was engaged in compounding them, may have 
influenced the refusal. 

After a reasonable call, Cousin Eben departed; 
and we were left ‘alone in our glory,” to sit in 
state and look at each other. I gazed at Susan 
as I would at a beautiful picture to which I had 
given the finishing touches, and thought, could 
any one resist the fascinations of so lovely a 
creature? A half mournful thought floated 
through my mind at the remembrance of Mr. 
Castleroy, but I dismissed it as an unworthy 
visitor; and then I called up my phantom room, 
and put my sister’s figure in my place, and felt 
satisfied. I loved to think of it so; and I sat 
dwelling upon the fancy with all a child’s delight 
over a treasured plaything. 

The old knocker sounded again—I heard foot- 
steps approaching—and the name that I had just 
repeated to myself almost trembled on my lips— 
when I looked up to catch the eye of old Paul 
Biggles. The reaction scarcely permitted me to 
greet him civilly; and I never fully realized 
until that moment how impossible it must be for 
any woman ever to marry fim. A conclusion in 
which he by no means joins; indeed, for so loag 
a time has he been represented as ‘‘looking out 
for a wife,” that he is really a sort of wandering 
Jew in that respect, and, like the Dutchman 
with the fearful cork leg, seems destined to go 
the same round forever. It is the habit of Paul 
Biggles to smile upon woman until he has, as he 
imagines, raised her to a sufficient pitch of hope- 
fulness—and then, afraid of committing himself, 
he executes the manceuvre known in cartmen’s 
phrase as ‘‘backing out.” As there is nothing 
to support this wonderful estimation of himself 
but a back-ground of money-bags, old Paul 
Biggles is, in my opinion, a particular horror— 
and yet, to use a somewhat hackneyed expression, 
shackled by the conventionalisms of society I can- 
not even enjoy the satisfaction of telling him so! 
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For the last five years he has made a regular 
practice of inquiring my age, and when that 
question is answered, he asks if I can make 
bread. On my replying in the affirmative, he 
remarks: ‘‘Fine girl!—you’ll be fit to get mar- 
ried one one of these days,” in a tone which 
implies that this is decidedly the chief end of 
woman, and the highest rung in her ladder of 
felicity. In what contrast rise up the figure and 
conversation of Castleroy! But, alas! as well 
might I conjure up one of Titian’s angels. 

Mr. Biggles condescended to test the quality 
of one cake, and then came the question that I 
had expected: 

** Did I make it?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* How old was I?” 

**Eighteen.” 

Lighteen! 1s it possible! Why you ought to 
have been married long ago!” 

Hereupon I was drawn by Mr. Biggles to the 
back window—ostensibly to view the scenery— 
but to my great annoyance, he made me an 
offer of his hand and heart upon the spot. I 
felt actually degraded by the compliment, and as 
I thought of Mr. Castleroy, could have spurned 
the anxious suitor with my foot. I scarcely 
remember what I said—there was a sort of mist 
before me—but I have distinct recollections of 
the figure of Paul Biggles marching irefully out 
through the front door. I never felt more dis- 
posed to ‘‘speed the parting guest.” 

My grandmother is surprised; Susan laughs, 
and says that it is a good beginning—what occurs 
on the first day of the year is very apt to be 
repeated on the following ones. Then I may 
calculate on a renewal of Mr. Biggles’ offer 
diurnally from now until next New Year. A 
pleasant prospect, truly! Susan observes that 
he is very rich, and then looks thoughtful. Is 
it possible, my sister—but no, I cannot believe 
it. I am only glad that the offer was made to 
me—I would not have her so insulted. 

From one till two, an unbroken calm. 

Doctor Hepburn and Mr. Widgefield came in 
together; quite a bright idea, for the two just 
about make one. The doctor confined himself 
to my grandmother and Susan; and Mr. Widge- 
field, perhaps considering me the most likely 
one of the three to wander out of my proper 
sphere, favored me with his usual tirades upon 
woman. 

**Woman,” said he, ‘my dear Miss Hamilton, 
is naturally the inferior animal—she was origi- 
nally taken from man, you know.” 

I replied a little maliciously that ‘those 
must have been ‘the good, old times’—it would 





be better for her were she oftener ‘taken from 
man’ now-a-days.” 

Mr. Widgefield opened his round eyes at me in 
extreme astonishment: and anxious to nip such 
rebellious sentiments in the bud, he had just 
collected himself for one annihilating effort, when 
Doctor Hepburn, having exhausted his small 
stock of small-talk, gave the departing signal, 
and my opponent was obliged to defer his victory. 

Next came two youths, prototypes of Cousin 
Eben, who shook hands with us as though they 
intended to do it now and forever more. Poor 
fellows! no wonder that they made such a 
lengthy business of it—they had concentrated 
all their energies in that one effort; and they 
clung to our hands as the ‘‘man overboard” 
clings to the rope that is thrown to rescue him 
from a watery grave. 

But there must be an end to everything; and 
they sank down, apparently frightened at their 
own temerity. One of them accepted our offer 
of refreshment, and spilled his wine on the 
carpet; the other leaned back in his chair, and 
lost his balance, and both soon took themselves 
off; leaving me in convulsions of laughter— 
Susan provoked—and grandmother aMmost as 
much amused as myself. 

Eben every now and then made his appear- 
ance between the acts to compare notes. He 
had determined that his charity, as far as visiting 
was concerned, should end, as well as begin at 
home; for, finding it impossible to screw up his 
courage to the sticking point, he met with some 
old cronies—‘‘real good fellows,” to use his own 
term—and spent the day in promenading with 
them up and down the village. 

Four o’clock.—I am thinking of the commence- 
ment of an early letter of mine: ‘‘I take up my 
pen to inform you that I have nothing to say” — 
still, were I not now in hopes of doing rather 
better than that I should not take it up at all. 
This farce of New Year’s day is now rapidly 
drawing to a close, and as yet no Mr. Castleroy. 
True, I have seen him but twice; but then his 
place is so near to ours, and his manner was 80 
kind on that well-remembered afternoon, that I 
but think he will come yet. 

How [I love to recall that first meeting! Stories 
of the recluse had reached us before, and exag- 
gerated accounts of his appearance and manners; 
until I expected to see a morose-looking indi- 
vidual, with a gruff voice, and unpromising mien. 
Susan and I had set forth for a walk through 
the woods, beautiful in the decay of autumn; and 
for some time we passed on through the scat- 
tered leaves and chestnut-burs—the silence un- 
broken, save by our own voices. 
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We were just debating the question of the 
exact line where grandmother’s property stop- 
ped, and Mr. Castleroy’s began; and we walked 
on and on, farther than we had ever explored 
before, when suddenly the barking of a dog, and 
the appearance of a gentleman, who was leaning 
gracefully against a tree, quite absorbed in a 
book, roused us to the fact that we were tres- 
passing on our neighbor’s property. 

A pair of dark, thoughtful eyes scanned us 
intently, at first, and then, coming politely for- 
ward, Mr. Castleroy introduced himself, and 
smilingly waived off our excuses. His voice had 
a touch of sadness, that always possesses for me 
an inexplicable interest; and yet the expression 
of his eyes t lls plainly enough that there is a 
fund of hum r ia his composition, which has 
probably been clouded by adverse circumstances. 

Those expressive eyes were bent with an ad- 
miring gaze on Susan’s perfect face; but his 
courtesies were equally divided between us as 
he conducted us all through his grounds, and 
displayed to us every point of interest. He lis- 
tened attentively whenever I spoke, but it was 
with a half smile; and I could plainly see that 
he regarded me as a sort of curiosity, and very 
much wondered what I would say next. I am 
accustomed to this manner, but it is very un- 
pleasant; people often laugh when I am quite 
innocent of any such intention. Why can I not 
do as Susan does, who quietly follows the beaten 
track, and thus glides along with the current, 
without attracting observation or comment. I 
do not know how it is, but I am sure to say some- 
thing queer before I am in the least aware of it. 

On this afternoon, though, I was too busy 
listening to Mr. Castleroy to talk much myself; 
and that, I believe, is the wisest course I can 
take. And well was I repaid for my silence; 
but I do not think that Susan quite compre- 
hended him—he is somewhat allegorical. 

“Have you ever thought,” said he, as we 
walked through the damp leaves, ‘of the uses 
of this emblematical fall and decay?” 

His eye fell upon me: but Susan replied, as 
she turned aside the leaves with her foot: “It 
makes the ground very rich.” 

I said nothing, and the subject was changed. 
When next I glanced up, Mr. Castleroy was look- 
ing at Susan’s hair, which the autumn sun was 
turning to burnished gold. 

Mr. Castleroy left us at our own door—having 
declined our invitation to enter—with a promise 
of calling soon. 

He has never yet been; but, much to our sur- 
prise, we encountered him again, in an entirely 
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ramblings; but he immediately attached himself 
to us, and, as before, left us at my grandmother's 
gate. This time he seemed determined to make 
me talk; and we kept up an animated conversa- 
tion, while Susan seemed like a beautiful statue, 
endowed with the power of locomotion only. She 
says that she does not like Mr. Castleroy—he is 
so queer, and difficult to understand; but to 
me our new acquaintance seems like a rich 
mine in which I am constantly discovering new 
treasures. 

How Susan will laugh at this! 1 am afraid 
that I cannot show my journal, after all. 

Our New Year’s calls seem likely to prove 
more numerous than we had anticipated. Looking 
forth from the window, I beheld a sort of human 
mosquito known as Mr. Tuinner, the school- 
master, making directly for the premises, Mr. 
Tuinner’s appearance and motions remind one 
exactly of the insect I have mentioned; he wears 
spectacles, I really believe, to give him an im- 
portant look, for he has been frequently detected 
looking above and below them; and as he isa 
would-be wit, he lashes every subject and object 
in the most unmerciful manner. Fortunately 
for humanity in general, these random shots of 
his do no more damage than a child’s plaything 
arrows. 

‘Good morning, ladies,” said Mr. Tuinner, as 
he entered. 

He would have said ‘‘females” had he dared— 
this being his usual manner of designating the 
sex; but on New Year’s day people are gene- 
rally on their good behavior. 

‘*T wish you,” said he, ‘‘many happy returns 
of the day.” 

We thanked him properly, and Mr. Tuinner 
made rapid strides toward the cake-basket. 
Susan interposed in time to save the basket from 
his grasp, and gracefully presented it. Having 
fished for a piece to suit his taste, he examined 
the delicate compound as though it were a frag- 
ment of granite or quartz; and remarked, as he 
helped himself to a second slice, that Adam and 
Eve would, doubtless, have scorned our style of 
provisions. 

«, ‘Not more than we should scorn theirs,” ob- 
served my grandmother, with a smile. 

Mr. Tuinner shook his head mournfully; it 
was a sad thing, this degeneration; and I thought, 
as his eye fell upon us three descendants of the 
ancient culprit, that he looked as though he 
could have punished us with right good will for 
Eve’s misdemeanor. 

I wished to draw him out a little. 

“I think, Mr. Tuinner,” said I, ‘‘ that Adam 
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scpmammnnenannnants 
appeared to me in a particularly disadvantage- 
ous light.. How cowardly and detestable is his 
defence of himself: ‘Behold, the woman whom 
thou gavest to be with me, she tempted me and I 
did eat!’ Eve would never have thrown the 
blame upon him, had he been ever so guilty.” 

«Why, Miss Katy?” exclaimed the astonished 
schoolmaster, ‘‘I never heard a young person 
express herself in that decided manner before! 
Eve was the culprit, and she should have been 
punished.” 

His comprehension was but an echo that 
could send forth only this one sound; and pro- 
voked to have wasted ammunition upon so inef- 
ficient an antagorist, I bit my lip, and sat in 
proud silence. 

‘I passed by the hotel, just now,” said Mr. 
Tuinner, ‘‘and two or three young bloods from 
the city were just hitching their vehicles in front 
of the door; one of them wore a black moustache 
—he had probably put his upper lip in mourning 
for his brains.” 

Mr. Tuinner tried very hard not to laugh at 
his own wit; and we kept from laughing without 
trying at all. 

Having failed in a lighter vein, he made a 
journey to the pyramids; and plied his heavy 
subject so perseveringly that the Egyptian dark- 
ness fell upon us all—and we sat with benumbed 
faculties, while Mr. Tuinner assumed his school- 
room manner, and gave us good cause to regret 
that 


“One small head contained e’en all he knew!” 


Having had quite enough of the scholmaster 
abroad, we saw the door close upon him with a 
feeling of ineffable relief. 

A shuffling sound in the hall announced an 
arrival that seemed difficult of entrance; and on 
the opening of the door appeared the figure of 
Josiah Stiggins, almost pushed in by Miranda. 
The expression of this youth’s countenance re- 
minds me of that favorite remark of Mrs. Gum- 
midge’s: “I’m a poor, lone, born critter, and 
everything goes contrairy with me, and I go con- 
trairy with every one.” He is a country edition 
of Toots, and Susan is evidently the Florence 
Dombey who enthralls him. 

I could see the whole picture of his first setting 
forth: how his mother had scolded, threatened 
and coaxed him from the fireside; how she had 
told him to try and learn something of society 
by calling upon the Miss Hamiltons; and how she 
had enjoined him to pay particular attention and 
respect to Mrs. Hamilton—which admonition he 
now obeyed by turning his eyes as far from her 
as possible. 





Nature had certainly made a mistake in pro- 
viding him with a pair of hands; he evidently con- 
sidered them quite superfluous articles, and felt 
extremely puzzled how to dispose of them to the 
best advantage. Now they were placed in his 
pocket—then crossed before him—then dang- 
ling at his sides; and during the whole of his 
visit the poor fellow looked as though he were 
undergoing a severe penance. 

I wanted to relieve his embarrassment: 

*‘My cake,” said I, as I presented the basket, 
‘¢seems to last—eating does not diminish it.” 

**Yes,” said he, with a desperate effort, ‘like 
the widow Cruse’s oil!” 

The cake-basket nearly dropped from my hand 
at this biblical allusion; and even grandmother 
and Susan with difficulty refrained from laughing. 
Poor Josiah was not quite au fait in the history 
of the Bible, but he was so evidently contented 
under the consciousness of having said a good 
thing that it would have been absolutely cruel to 
give him a hint of his error. 

Josiah’s visit was in proportion to the length 
of time it must have taken to get him forth; he 
staid and staid, and, instead of making a New 
Year’s call, had evidently come to spend the day. 
Conversation flagged; I made a few faint at- 
tempts, but the little flame that I could raise 
soon died out, and all was silent as Quaker 
meeting. 

For two mortal hours did Josiah hang on; but 
at length he went with a sort of excuse that 
‘‘his mother might want him:” as an apology for 
depriving us of so great a treasure. I glanced 
at Susan with a mirthful face, but her’s bore only 
an expression of haughtiness; to think that we 
should be obliged to receive such visitors—and 
half sadly I thought of Mr. Castleroy. 

With what delight I beheld the trim figure of 
Mr. Fonthill advancing up the walk! ‘ Now,” 
thought I, ‘‘for a treat, after the storm of stu- 
pidity with which we have been assailed.” 

Our bachelor friend looked genial and smiling 
—in perfect unison with the atmosphere; and 
the notice of his approach diffused a glow among 
the parlor inmates. No shuffling in the hall—no 
tripping and stumbling and drawing back—but 
a frank salutation on all sides, and a friendly 
smile to each and to all. A little bit of flattery 
to Susan and me shows that with respect to 
girls, at least, he considers ‘‘the smallest dona- 
tions thankfully accepted.” 

“TI thought,” said he, “that it was the first 
of January—but these roses would seem to im- 
ply that summer has not yet vanished.” 

His manner‘of saying things gives point to 
the most empty compliment. It would seem to 
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be his especial misssion to perambulate the 
earth for the purpose of collecting all the fun, 
as the bee gathers honey; for such mirth-moving 
stories, told with such happy humor, I never 
heard from any one but Mr. Fonthill. 

‘Do you think, Miss Katy,” said he, as he 
tested the quality of my manufacture, “that you 
could make cake in any pans but your grand- 
mother’s?” — 

Rather puzzled at this form of address, I 
asked an explanation. 

‘‘My mother,” said he, ‘‘often told the story 
of her mistake in this line. She had been 
brought up by a maiden aunt, with whom every 
thing went on with the regularity of clockwork; 
and cake and pies had been mixed in just such 
pans and dishes from time immemorial. There 
were no written receipts for these manufactures; 
it was ‘the old blue cup twice filled with sugar’ 
—‘the large bent spoon three times full of but- 
ter’—and so on; in short, ‘a thing full of this, 
and a thing full of that.’ But in her younger 
days, my mother’s cake and pies were quite 
famous throughout the neighborhood in which 
my aunt resided; my father therefore supposed 
that he had found quite a treasure in the house- 
keeping line. Judge of his surprise, when the 
first pies that greeted him in his new home were 
tough enough to dance on—the cake of the stuff 
that cannon-balls is made of—and my mother in 
the greatest surprise at the results of her skill. 
He began to think that the former good things 
he had eaten of her manufacture were like the 
pictures executed by the drawing-teacher, and 
passed off as the pupil’s. ‘Go and bring me 
Aunt Paty’s blue cup, and large spoon,’ said she, 
‘and you will not have to complain again.’ These 
witch-like implements were not brought, but 
measured, and cake and pies were again at a 
premium.” 

I laughed in the utmost unconcern; for grand- 
mother is a rigid disciple of Mrs. Glasse, and 
would as soon think of having anything made 
without an actual receipt, as of covering her pies 
with leather. 

“T had the pleasure,” said our guest, ‘of 
meeting Mr. Tuinner; and he informed me that 
there was sedition in the harem—Miss Kate 
Hamilton aspired to an equality with man! 
Truly, these are ‘ troubled times.’ ” 


I wished to try Mr. Fonthill. ‘No—Mr. 


Tuinner was mistaken; the sex were quite satis- 
fied with being men’s superiors, without descend- 
ing to the position of equals.” 

‘“*No, Miss Katy,” said our visitor, with a 
pleasant laugh, ‘don’t you remember the story 
The quiet 


* of the old farmer and his two oxen? 


one received no comment whatever; but the ill. 
tempered, unruly animal was praised and recom. 
mended to all his friends until they asked him 
why he was so blind to its faults—why not praise 
the other, instead of this? ‘The other one did 
not need it—its good conduct was quite manifest 
—but as everybody turned against the ugly one 
he was trying to retrieve its character. Now, 
just consider Mr. Tuinner the farmer, and Adam 
and Eve the oxen.” } 

Mr. Fonthill was the only visitor w ose de- 
parture we regretted; and as these are ‘he only 
calling people of the village—the other ‘lords 
of creation” (?) in our vicinity being somewhat 
addicted to spending New Year’s day in resting 
their stocking feet upon the mantel, and chewing 
the end which Sir Walter Raleigh added to the 
list of masculine aecomplishments—we may now 
expect a cessation of our toils. 

Eleven o’clock.—The evening was wearing on 
toward nine—Miranda had given indications of 
a resolution to go to bed—Susan had fallen asleep 
upon the sofa—and grandmother, having a bad 
headache, spoke of retiring to her own room. 
But I, not much relishing this prospect of total 
solitude, prevailed upon her to change her dress 
for a wrapper, and I stood by the parlor fire 
bathing her forehead with eau de cologne. 

Was it an apparition? I almost though? so; 
for when I raised my head, there on the threshold 
stood Mr. Castleroy! The blaze of the fire had 
already drawn a burning heat to my cheeks; but 
over it all spread a quick glow as I thought of 
this our first appearance at home to our elegant 
neighbor. Why is fate always so unpropitious, 
and so maliciously fond of contretemps? Had 
we not all been seated in just the attitudes that 








a painter might have been delighted with for our 
portraits at least twenty times that day? And 
had I not given my rebellious hair various sly 
smoothings, when a thundering knock at the 
front door would cause my heart to throb more 
quickly in anticipation of Mr. Castleroy? And 
did it not now seem as though he had waited for 
the worst possible time to make his appearance? 

A moment these thoughts troubled me as I 
bent in painful confusion—for no one but myself 
was as yet aware of his entrance—the next, I had 
proudly risen, strengthened by the consciousness 
that even if duty did sometimes lead one into 
ridiculous positions, it could not be wrong. 

“<I must beg forgiveness,” said Mr. Castleroy, 
“for coming thus ‘at the eleventh hour;’ but I 
have come, even now, under the doubt that has 
agitated me all day whether my presence would 
be acceptable.” 





Susan had by this time straitened herself on 
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the sofa with a pair of eyes remarkably wide 
open—as is the custom with people when they 
are conscious of feeling sleepy—and we both 
smiled at this idea, as though it were too absurd 
to contradict. Grandmother received the visitor 
in her usual lady-like manner—nowise discom- 
posed by her invalid wrapper—and soon I forgot 
all but Mr. Castleroy. 

I can see that even grandmother is fascinated 
by his manner; but with her usual prudence she 
feels desirous to know who and what heis. New 
Year’s Day is ended—and so is my New Year’s 
Journal, for the clock has just struck twelve. 

February 5th.—It is a beautiful, moonlight 
night of our unusually mild winter, and I have 
stood at my window looking out upon the moon- 
beams, and, like one of the Fates, weaving a 
thread of destiny. Beautiful, cold moonbeams! 
fall upon my burning brow, and cool the hot 
pulse that is throbbing so wildly. 

I have glided up stairs while Susan was playing 
for Mr. Castleroy, and I feel that my presence 
will not be missed. Heaven grant, dear sister! 
that your path may be as bright as I would make 
it. You are far more worthy than I; and, per- 
chance, even had I won the heart to which I 
would have aspired, I might have lived to see it 
turn from me in cold disdain. 

My thoughts must have borrowed the seven 
league boots and traversed the step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous; else why do I think 
of those expressive lines? 


“They say thou wilt marry—’tis well, ’tis well! 

——— chain may be heavy, thou’rt under love’s 
spell; 

But [—I am free, and no Cupid shall task me, 

I never will marry—till somebody ask me!” 


But no, that is not at all applicable; hence- 
forth, I shall devote myself to the good of the 
world—I will be a second ‘¢ Madeline” —a banner 
to scenes of distress. 

I had just written the above when Susan looked 
over my shoulder, and said that Mr. Castleroy 
wished to speak to me. What can he possibly 
want? To solicit my interposition between him 
and grandmother, perhaps, for Susan looks some- 
what excited. I will go down. 

Later.—The moonbeams are shining still, but 
their light is no longer cold—they came peering 
in at the parlor window, and teazed me when I 
would willingly have had no light save that 
within. i 

“I have loved you, dear Katy, from our first 
meeting,” said he, ‘‘but I did not know it until 
New Year’s night, when I saw by the strong fire- 
light that your face was glowing with natural 
embarrassment, and then, throwing this off as 











unworthy of you, you came to meet me with the 
air of a duchess—I then felt that you would 
brave all for duty, or those you loved.” 

But his words, pleasant as they are, fill me 
with a strange apprehension; is there, then, so 
much to be braved, and was grandmother correct 
in her suspicion that all was not quite right? I 
have as yet said nothing—I have referred him to 
her; and, with a mirthful gleam in his dark eyes, 
he placed a paper’ in my hands which I dread to 
open. Perhaps it is the key to some horrid 
mystery. 

Mr. Castleroy’s confession. 

‘¢You must rely upon my goodness now, sweet 
Katy, for wickedness in early years is said to be 
a good passport to perfection in manhood—and, 
as near as I can recollect, I was a particularly 
bad little boy. My poor father, on his death-bed, 
said to my mother, ‘I am not afraid of the rest, 
but you will have trouble with that boy.’ And 
trouble enough she did have with me. She has 
often since told me that she was afraid I would 
turn out a villain of the deepest dye. Even 
in childhood I was: more like a little Robinson 
Crusoe than a civilized being; betaking myself 
to books and solitude whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

‘“‘We were poor—a struggling with poverty is 
among my earliest recollections; and in my youth 
I imbibed a bitterness toward the world in gene- 
ral, which, although not an amiable result, was, 
perhaps, @ natural one—for people are not dis- 
posed to tolerate pride that lacks wealth to sup- 
port it, and the rude jostling which I received 
from my fellow pilgrims was not calculated to 
make me very leniently disposed toward them. 

“TI passed a youth of toil; and when verging 
on middle age, a wealthy uncle died and left me 
his property—for no reason that I could conceive, 
except that I was a prototype of himself with re- 
spect to my feelings toward my fellow mortals. 
I do not remember that a single word of love ever 
passed between us, and few words of any descrip- 
tion; but he saw fit to make me his heir, and it 
was with a feeling of triumph that I took posses- 
sion of my estate. 

“‘T was now alone in the world; my mother 
had long been dead—my brothers, like ‘the graves 
of a household,’ were ‘scattered far and wide;’ 
and I took a pleasure in withdrawing myself from 
the ‘nods and becks and wreathed smiles’ which 
now encompassed me on every side to a lonely 
country place, where I imagined that I should 
be safe from comment or intrusion. I expended 
both time and money on the adornment of my 
summer castle; and here I intended to live and 
die, a sort of modern hermit—but alas! I fell a 
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victim to the very first trespasser on my grounds. 
Like the unfortunate young man in the Arabian 
Nights, whose father took so much pains to con- 
struct him a subterranean dwelling, where he 
could conceal himself from the dangerous Prince 
Agil, I have but rushed into my fate.” 

Nothing so very mysterious, after all! I wonder 
if I am nota little disappointed? But, Susan? 
How will she receive my confession? 

_ Grandmother has said “‘ yes” with tears in her 
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eyes; but she gazes toward the Castleroy man. 
sion, through the leafless trees, and smiles to 
think that it is no farther off. Susan has pro- 
mised herself to Paul Biggles, and in spite of my 
entreaties, goes resolutely to work to make a 
sacrifice of herself. I cannot help thinking of 
“Auld Robin Gray;” but grandmother tells me 
that I am mistaken in Paul, and that he hag 
really behaved very nobly. What in, I am sure 
I don’t know—but here is another mystery. 
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Tue ice is on his brow. My hand hath lain 
Upon its polished surface long, to feel 
The warm life-blood come creeping back again: 
And I have watched to see the faint flush steal 
Over his marble cheek: to mark the lid 
That droops so coldly o’er the azure eyes, 
Where such a world of noble love lies hid, 
In this full radiant burst of glory rise! 
Yes—I have raised the curtain, that the light 
From the far Eastern skies all bathed in gold, 
May rest upon his face—a halo bright— 
And touch with gentle warmth his forehead cold! 


How the soft flood creeps to his raven hair, 
Tinging its blackness with a purple glow, 
As the rich masses fall so darkly, where 
The shades are mingling with his brow’s pure 
snow! 
How oft these eurls have round my fingers twined, 
Waving in beauty in the Summer breeze: 





Now, drooping heavily, my soul can fina 
No life ’mid shadows deep and dark as these. 
No life! the ice is creeping round my heart, 
I feel a cold hand press its broken strings: 
A low voice whispers that not long we part— 
And to my soul the thought a wild joy wings! 


Beloved one. I can see an angel’s wings 
Sweeping across the distant ether blue, 

Snow-white, except where radiant beauty flings 
Across their edge a tinge of golden hue. 

On toward the rising sun the winglets soar, 
Bearing thy soul into the realms of day; 

There ’mid the sinless seraphs evermore, 
Where silver streams through fadeless flowerets 

stray, 

Thy brow shall wear a wreath of shining gold, 
Thy fingers strike the harp-chords, waking notes 

More exquisite than mortal tongue hath told, 

.. Pure as thy soul that in yon ether floats 





DEATH. 





BY 8. E. JUDSON.* 





Hark! how mournfully rise and swell 

The low, sad strokes of the tolling bell. 
Hush the light laugh and the careless jest, 
For another has sunk to that dreamless rest, 


One, who, through dark and stormy life, 

With trouble, and sorrow, and trials rife, 

Struggled bravely on ’neath the weight of care, 
With the Christian’s hope and the Christian’s prayer. 


Yet, oh! how bitter the tears that are shed 
Over the calm, waxen face of the dead, 





As though the still death chamber rings’ 
Each sweet, sad tone the soft wind brings. 


In the old church-yard they have made a grave, 
For love though strong had no power to save, 
And the shrouded form, and the placid face 

We must bear to that quiet resting-place. F 


No more deep lines for the marble brow, 

To sorrow no bitter awakening now; 

But the strife, and pain, and grief will cease, 
For naught can disturb that “perfect peace.” 
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MAY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 





BY CHABLES J. PETERSON. 





uz mountains are before and around me. 
From the window of my hotel, I am told, there 
may be seen as magnificent a panorama as the 
Alleghanies afford: but the rain of the afternoon 
has produced a mist at this twilight hour; anda 
boundless ocean, as it were, now buries the land- 
scape, except where, here and there, some black 
peak rises far away like an enchanted island. A 
few stars are already out dimly lighting up the 
scene. Oh! the everlasting beauty of the stars, 
the majesty of these eternal mountains. Under 
the influence of the two, I am lifted above the 
things of earth, as I never was before: time ex- 
pands before me: eternity opens its endless 
vista; and I feel that though worlds may crumble, 
as that evening mist will fade, I shall survive 
like the stars and mountains, and never die. 

For ten days I have been among the moun- 
tains. May, beautiful May, the virgin of the 
year, has accompanied my footsteps all the way, 
showering blossoms before my path, and smiling 
on me from the blue, over-arching sky. She has 
surrounded me with the songs of birds, the mur- 
mur of fountains, and the low laughter of leaves 
as the‘winds romped with them. The fragrance 
of her breath has been around me like a breeze 
from the land of spices and palms. All day long 
her bright tresses have waved before me in 
golden sunshine, as she skimmed, Atlanta-like, 
over the bright hills: and at night, she has tap- 
ped at my window, in merry dashes of rain, 
gleefully, half child that she is. Come with me 
to the mountains, with May as our companion, 
and forgetting Mammon for awhile, yield your- 
self up to the witchery of her presence, and be- 
come intoxicated with the poetry of her beauty, 
as once when young you were with your first 
love. 

Let me recall a morning, after a storm the 
night before! We are driving along the margin 
of a broad, calm river, which moves gracefully 
and slowly on, as if conscious of the lovely hills 
around, and loth to part with them. The blue 
sky is flecked with clouds, that soften the light 
without entirely hiding the sun; the lilacs dis- 
solve the air into perfume; and the apple blos- 
soms shower on us, all the way, like flakes of 
rosy snow. Green fields on our right stretch 
luxuriantly to the horizon. On our left is the 








placid river, with hills sloping, lawn-like, to the 
water, and often cultivated to their summits: 
now they run parallel to the stream; and now 
they branch laterally off, presenting a succession 
of Arcadian valleys, dotted with farm houses, 
antl waving with the young wheat. The fore- 
ground of this magical landscape is green as the 
greenest meadow; further on the brown ploughed 
fields diversify the prospect; and in the remoter 
distance dark shadows alternate with vivid sun- 
shine, as the fleecy clouds float in the azure 
above. A purple haze, like incense, softens the 
extreme prospect; while all the time, glimpses 
of woodland, and far-flashing waters relieve and 
dazzle the eye. Some such day, though, perhaps, 
®& more sunny, and less lovely scene, inspired 
Lowell with his exquisite lines: you know them 
surely! 
“Then think I of deep shadows on the grass— 

Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 

The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways ;—~ 

Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 

Or whiten in the wind,—of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 


Some woodland gap—and of a sky above 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move.” 


At last we bid farewell to the river, and strike 
boldly into the hills. Soon the road begins to 
rise. Within an hour we find ourselves in the 
heart of the mountains. But they are not 
wild like those we passed yesterday; for rich 
vallies open, on either hand, with names as beau- 
tiful as themselves, White Deer valley being one; 
and grand old woods, as unlike as possible to 
your rugged pine forests, fling their thick shade 
across the road-side. At last, having surmounted 
a long ascent, the driver tells us to look behind. 
What a scene! Far below is a vast plain, at 
least twenty miles across, bounded in the dis- 
tance by a wall of dark blue mountains, check- 
ered all over with alternate farms and woodland, 
threaded by the river like a glittering chain of 
steel, and the whole made alive, as a breathing 
thing, with the ever shifting sunshine and shade. 
Again and again, after we have resumed our way, 
we turn, wherever a break in the forest per- 
mits, to gaze on this magnificent view. Still 
ascending, we wind up and up, and now finally 
have gained the summit of the recone” texnees 
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too, flies a bald eagle, from whom the range takes 
its name. It is a fit home for the tempest-defying 
bird. Here he can reign undisturbed in savage 
majesty. The pine-covered ridge rises sharply 
on our left; the descent is almost perpendicular 
on our right; and everywhere, wherever there 
is the slightest hold, huge rocks lie tossed about, 
in wild confusion, as if Titans had once warred 
here. 

But now we have crossed the highest point, 
and begun to descend, rattling furiously down a 
road, terraced along precipices. Perilous as this 
rapidity is, we do not check our driver, for our 
blood dances with excitement amid this grand 
scenery and this exhilirating air, and we fear 
nothing. Suddenly, at a turn, another lovely 
landscape flashes upon us: it is one of verdant 
farms, snowy dwellings, and a blue river placidly 
flowing in the foreground: and we exclaim 
aloud in surprised delight. Another whirl around 
a corner, and lo! in the distance, far over the 
plain, the picturesque town of which we have so 
often heard, nestled there among its green ver- 
dure like a white swan in the rushes by a river 
side. Down the mountains we fly, still down, 
and yet down. At last we reach the level ground, 
but our horses, now excited as ourselves, still 
stretch on with rapid feet, and away we spin, 
under an avenue of feathery trees, by the very 
brink of the island-studded stream. The sun has 
almost set, and his level beams, struggling be- 
tween the trunks, shoot across the road, which 
they tessellate with light and shadow, in a mo- 
saic of gold and jet. Is not a day like this 
worth months in a city? 

Another morning finds us high up in the Alle- 
ghanies, traversing a wild turnpike where we 
meet only a few wagoners, at long intervals, each 
with his solitary dog and his four Conestoga 
horses. The day is raw and showery. We have 
not gone far when we lose the spindle from the 
off fore-wheel, and stop at a solitary blacksmith’s 
shop, in order to procure another. We have not 
been in such a place since we were a boy, when 
it was our delight to blow the bellows as an 
amateur. Our negro driver stands in the door- 
way looking on, with a sad, hopeless expression, 
as if the living type of all the wrongs of his 
race. In strong contrast to him is the Anglo- 
Saxon smith, quick of speech, intelligent, a 
rapid workman, welding his iron, and asking 
questions in the same breath; curious of all 
things going on in the great city we have left, 
but especially of a new lightning rod of which 
he has heard. The wheel is soon fixed, and 
egain we are in motion. But our Ethiopian 





he is incorrigibly lazy. In four hours we achieve 
but fourteen miles. The cold, damp, penetrating 
air chills us to the heart. Only the superb 
scenery reconciles us to this slow progress on 
such a day. At last we gain the top of a 
mountain, and lo! what a landscape spreads be- 
low. A valley level as a table, five miles wide, 
and twenty long, stretches beneath us, every 
acre under cultivation, and divided so regularly 
into fields that it seems a vast chess-board, with 
alternate squares of green wheat and brown 
ploughed land. The sun brightens the fore- 
ground. But at the other side of the valley, a 
shower is passing, so that a purple black veil 
hangs over the plain in that direction, and lies 
half way up the slope of the opposite mountain. 
Soon, however, this curtain lifts, the distant 
ridges become distinct, and the whole magnificent 
panorama glows in green and gold. 

Another time we have a Yankee charioteer, 
and away we go, down the mountain slope, like 
a mail coach with the news of a victory. In 
twenty minutes we are at the foot, a distance of 
four miles: in ten minutes more we have made 
it six. We enter a defile, that winds for miles 
between almost precipitous hills, only broad 
enough for the road we traverse, end for a nar- 
row, rocky stream that runs beside it. The 
scenery is ever changing, yet always grand. 
Now the mountain ridges run together, are broken 
up, and rise in separate peaks like enormous 
pyramids. Now the defile opens laterally for a 
space, and through the gaps we catch glimpses 
of rolling hills, undulating away, till the black 
battlements of the distant Alleghanieg close the 
prospect. Now the road seems to terminate 
just ahead, but suddenly a turn is seen, and as 
we whirl around the corner, our path opens 
again, the opposite precipice wheeling grandly 
away before us. All this time the stream goes 
plunging along its rocky bed, here glittering in 
the sunshine, there eddying black under the 
overhanging hills. At last we dash into the 
village, where we are to dine, having come fifteen 
miles in an hour and a half. 

It is evening, in a lonely inn, high up in the 
mountains. We are, in fact, on the very verge 
of civilization. Away out in Iowa, or even Mine- 
sota there is, they tell me, no ruder population 
than here: and could you hear the loud oaths in 
the bar-room, and see the revellers, you would 
think so too. But even here a lesson of faith 
and patience and human charity may be learned. 
Yonder, in one corner of the hall, is a white- 
haired man, with a few books, which he is ped- 
dling, displayed on a board before him. There 


proves as slow as he is sad: to confess the truth } was a time when that old man had almost count- 
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less wealth, was courted by flatterers, enjoyed 
the society of a wife and daughters that he loved. 
But fortune went against him, and death entered 
his family. He is now alone; penniless, friendless, 
desolate; with no one, ds Burke touchingly says, 
to meet his enemy in the gate. But he is cheerful 
notwithstanding all. He sits quietly, unless some 
person picks up a book, when he begins to re- 
commend it earnestly, but with dignity. He says 
he thanks God his heart is not yet broken. In 
the morning he is up with the earliest, for when 
we leave at daybreak, he is there to supply us 
with a book if we chance to require one. We do 
want one, and, as we give our piece of silver, 
wish that it could buy us a little of his patient 
faith. 

It is late in the afternoon, and a storm is 
coming up: a sublime spectacle among these 
everlasting hills. How pitchy dark it has sud- 
denly become. Hark! with the rush of a tor- 
rent, the rain is upon us. Soon the road is 
converted into a roaring river, through which 
the half frightened horses plash, snorting wildly 
as the lightning, flashing directly before them, 
reveals the awful precipice to the right, down 
which the water pitches in a foaming cataract, 
that is blown into spray long before it reaches 
the bottom. How the thunder bellows among the 
mountains all around us. See, yonder tree hes 
been struck, and, on the instant, is splintered to 
the roots. Simultaneously the bolt cracks over- 
head, and then rattles down the sky, as if armies, 
with artillery jolting, and ten thousand sabres 
clattering, were at full gallop along the adaman- 
tine pavements of heaven. Now the electric 
clouds envelope us. The lightnings blaze inces- 
santly, above, beneath, on every hand: we are in 
their very centre; our faces shine ghastily; the 
blue flame seems to exude from our fingers. Clap 
follows clap, stunningly, till the solid road rocks, 
and the mountain appears crumbling from under 
us. Never before have we realized Byron’s vivid 
lines, 

“Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 


And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud.” 


But now the storm passes, or rather descends 
below us, for though the sun shines here, we can 
see it raining heavily in the valley. Behold! 
His slanting beams, shooting almost horizontally 
across the plain, convert every one of those 
drops into seeming diamonds, that flash down- 
ward a moment and are lost to sight forever. 
But others as brilliant take their places; and the 
fleeting, dazzling show continues. Finally the 





shower passes away into the distance, until we 
see it, like a black funeral procession, creeping 
along the foot of yonder range on the extreme 
horizon. Where we are all is now bright with 
vivid sunshine. Every twig glitters, the grass 
sparkles, the hill-torrents shoot by in silver, 
and the valley below glows like a transparent 
sea that flows over buried cities of gold. 

The mountain region of Pennsylvania traverses 
the state in a direction slightly east of north, and 
is about a hundred miles broad. It is not a suc- 
cession of peaks, like the Catskill, but a series of 
parallel ranges, of which the Alleghanies proper 
compose, as it were, the back-bone. Lateral 
ridges branch off continually. Between these, 
as well as between the chief ranges, lie innu- 
merable vallies, the soil of which is the debris of 
the hills washed down by the torrents of cen- 
turies. Consequently, amid the wildest scenery, 
landscapes of almost Arcadian loveliness are 
almost ever recurring. The effects of light and 
shade vary the prospect still more. The cloud 
shadows traversing the distant slopes; the thin 
blue haze rising from streams that lie hid in the 
laps of the hills; the emerald green of the grass 
at your feet; and the purple vapor on the hori- 
zon, like Burgandy of the richest vintage, render 
the mountains of Pennsylvania beautiful and 
picturesque beyond description. But when to 
this loveliness is added the beetling precipices, 
fir-covered heights, sounding waterfalls, shining 
torrents, and majestic sweep of the greater 
ranges, every other sensation is lost in the sub- 
lime. I repeat, a dozen times a day, with 
involuntary rapture, Howitt’s exclamation:— 
“Thank God for mountains.” But to behold 
the mountains aright, you must bid farewell to 
railroads, eschew canals, and, if possible, avoid 
even stage-coaches. Take a private conveyance, 
or go on foot, and choose the rude old turnpikes, 
for they nearly always cross the hills in the 
most picturesque directions. The Indians, whose 
paths were generally followed in laying out these 
primitive highways, must have had a keen eye 
for Nature. I never stand on the brow of a 
mountain, and see how skilfully they brought 
their route to the finest possible point for a view, 
but I feel that they also, untutored though they 
were, must have exclaimed, “‘Thank God for 
mountains.” 

To see the sun rise from the top of # moun- 
tain is glorious; but it is scarcely finer than to 
descend a mountain at twilight. We have to do 
it now. The town, where we are to sieep, lies 
in a valley, by the river side, and long before 
we reach the acclivity that overhangs it, night 
descends. Before us, we see nothing but a black 
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abyss, a universal sea of darkness, and we check 
the horses involuntarily, for an instant, as if 
another step would plunge us headlong into that 
bottomless gulf. Yet lo! directly in front, high 
in the clear azure, the evening star; and it seems 
to beckon us forward. We take courage, and 
advance, for it beams there peacefully, and full 
of hope, like the cross shining, Pharos-like, above 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Death, ever insatiable death! As I look from 
my window to-night, watching the mist whelming 
the landscape, I think of what death has buried 
from my sight, even as the fog has swallowed up 
the valley. I recall the drear November day, 
when I laid thee in thy grave, my only daughter. 
Oh! first born of my heart, shall I never behold 
again that pale, patient little face? Never listen, 
at night, to thy feet pattering overhead? Never be 
woke, at morning, by thy kiss? Never see thee 
come running to the door to be the first to wel- 
come me? Never, in old age, be blessed with thy 
smiles? Farewell, farewell forever to the sweet 
caresses of those loving arms; to the dear prattle 
so full of affection; to the thousand winning 
ways which endeared thee to all, but most, and 
how immeasurably, to thy mother and me. Yet, 
short as was thy life, it sufficed to finish thy 
work. Thy mission it was to reveal to me the 
great mystery of death. For thou wast an angel 
in disguise, sent into our household to bind our 
hearts to thee, so that, when heaven demanded 





thee again, we might wish to be there also. To. 
night, blessed be God, I feel that thou art nearest 
of the three I best love. From wife and boy 
hundreds of miles separate me; but thy presence, 
though unseen, is on me like a spell. Thy death 
has taught me that the barriers which divide the 
visible from the invisible world are thin as 4 
vapor, and that the loved and lost are often 
nearest to us, when they seem furthest removed, 
Even in that terrible hour, when, amid gusts of 
drivirg rain, I heard the clods fall on thy coffin, 
wisdom was given me to experience this great 
truth, so that I could echo thy mother’s sobbing 
exclamation, as she looked into the narrow grave 
and cried, ‘‘thank God, she is not there.” No, 
thank God, the tomb holds but thy mortal part; 
thy immortal essence has gone home. Yes! home, 
home. Now knowI the mystery of death. There 
is no home but heaven, and the tomb is its portal. 
Therefore:—‘‘Oh! grave, where is thy sting? Oh! 
death, where is thy victory.” 

In the presence of the mountains, the symbols 
of Eternity, all mean and narrow thoughts dis 
appear, and the soul speaks its true language, 
free from the dross of conventionalism. I ama 
better man, I know, for having been among the 
mountains. They are a part of the everlasting 
verity, whom no man can stand face to face with, 
yet doubt the greater verity, the Creator of all. 

Go to the mountains, therefore, if you would 
feel that you are immortal! 
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BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 





Brine flowers to deck that fair young brow, 

Bring jewels rich and rare, 
And I will weave a radiant wreath 

To bind her silken hair; 
Bring robes of flowing whiteness, | 

And a veil o’er all to fling, 
For she must at the altar stand, 

*Her heart the offering! 


Haste—hasten hither, maiden, 
Why starts that crystal tear? 
Young hope and faith are ever strong, 
The aged only fear, 
Alas! her thoughts still linger 
With the dear, the cherished hours, 
When parent, kindred, round her strew’d 
Her sunlit path with flowers: 





And now she kneels—she breathes the vow, 
Another form is there, 
To clasp her to his heart of hearts, 
And share with her each care! 
Protect her—soothe her—watch around 
In peril and in pain, 
And prove that Hymen only weaves 
Of brightest flowers his chain. 


The bells are ringing merrily, 
Yet stay not those bright tears; 
They are the guerdon memory claims 
For long departed years; 
They speak of former happiness, 
Of love they fain would tell, 
And when the parting hour arrives, 
They fondly say—“ Farewell.” 
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“ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS.” 





BY JANE WEAVER. 





“Waar superb woman Mrs. Mayhew is,” 
said a young student from the country, to one 
of his city friends. ‘Really she has quite an 
English complexion. How a lady, at her age, 
can be so blooming, is really wonderful.” 

His companion smiled, and replied, 

“You don’t understand city life yet, I see, 
Harry. The bloom you behold on the cheeks of 
our ladies is not all natural——” 

“What! Not natural! You don’t mean to 
say that they paint.” 

“I mean to say exactly that; nothing more, 
nothing less.” 

“‘And is Mrs. Mayhew one of the number?” 

His companion nodded, laughing, as he did so, 
at the other’s consternation. 

“Well, I will say this for her,” said Harry, 
after he had recovered something of his com- 
posure, “she paints very well. I confess myself 
completely deceived. In fact, she beats Nature 
herself, she is so natural.” 

‘Ladies are not always so skilful,” replied his 
friend, ‘nor does Mrs. Mayhew herself hit the 
mark, in painting, on every occasion. In truth, 
the old adage about meddling with sharp tools 


~ holds good of others as well as of little boys. 


If you’ll take another cigar, and listen as you 
would to a professor, I’ll tell you a tale that has 
the merit of truth at any rate.” 

“T’m all attention.” 

“Well, you must know, one of our {on, last 
winter, gave a ball that was the talk of the 
fashionable circles, for months before and after; 
and to this ball Mrs. Mayhew was invited of 
course. There are hundreds like you, Harry, 
who think the lady in question a second Juno; 
and, I must confess, that at a distance, and to 
the uninitiated, she really does look beautiful. 
Her large eyes still retain their dreamy languor: 
and her figure is too good to require a milliner 
to make up deficiences. Slander, however, whis- 
pers that her locks are not all her own, that den- 
tistry has had more to do with her teeth than 
Nature, and that the pearly appearance of her 
skin is to be attributed to cosmetics and not to 
areal complexion. Be this as it may, Miss May- 
hew, at a ball, or the opera, seems a splendid 
creature, and manages, though a grandmother, 
to pass for a fashionable beauty still. Of course, 
Vou. XXIIL.—2 





at the ball in question, she was anxious to appear 
as superb as ever. Her dress was a master-piece, 
and was exhibited privately at the milliner’s, 
before it was sent home; her diamonds were re- 
set; and her footman bought up all the richest 
flowers, at the green-houses, for her especial use. 

“The eventful evening, as the story-tellers 
say, came at last. I was one of those invited, 
and went early, for I was curious to see the 
entire show. Mrs. Mayhew, like many other 
fashionables, has a trick of going late to a party; 
I suppose because she wishes to have a crowd to 
see her enter. On this night she came later 
than usual. Nearly five hundred persons had 
collected, crowding the rooms almost to suffoca- 
tion: and the dancing was proceeding with the 
greatest spirit, when, at last, she appeared. I 
was not in a situation to observe her at first, 
being wedged into one corner, with a score of 
feathered and flowered heads interposing between 
me and her, but I observed that as she slowly 
passed up the rooms, in order to pay her respects 
to the hostess, an audible titter followed where I 
presumed she had gone. Now and then I caught 
a glimpse of the plumes in her hair, and once 
had a momentary vision of one shoulder of her 
magnificent lace cape. Finally she passed out 
of sight, and in the tumult of the dance I had 
forgotten all about her, when suddenly I saw 
her, right before me, escorted by one gentleman, 
and talking volubly to another in her most fas- 
cinating manner.” 

“Well,” cried Harry, with eager curiosity, for 
his friend paused here to relight a cigar. 

“Tt required all my politeness,” resumed the 
narrator, with a sly smile at the listener’s inte- 
rest, ‘‘to keep from laughing outright at the ap- 
pearance she presented. Have you ever seen 
an Indian in his war-paint, especially one of 
those rare old fellows, who seem to think alter- 
nate streaks of red and yellow are the perfection 
of taste? If you have you can form some con- 
ception how your beauty looked. I understood 
the cause of all at a glance. She had dressed 
by a dim light—I afterward heard that the gas- 
pipes were being altered in her house, and that 
she had performed her toilet by candle-light— 
and the result was that the painting which, at 
home, had looked perfect, would not stand a 
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scrutiny under the blaze of gas. Her cheeks, in 
fact, were in streaks. You can imagine nothing 
more hideous, Harry. Here a bit of parchment 
colored skin; there a line of rouge; here a dot 
of yellow; there a daub of red. The cream of 
the joke was that she was utterly unconscious of 
all this, and smiled, and smirked, and puckered 
up her withered skin, believing herself, like any 
coquette of sixteen, perfectly irresistable. How 
the moustached monkey, to whom she was talk- 
ing, preserved his gravity, I cannot tell: it was 
@ puzzle to me then, and has been ever since; 
and the only solution I can offer is that, perhaps, 
his whiskers were dyed or he wore a wig.” 





Harry was laughing outrageously. But his 
friend gravely proceeded, though there was a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

‘Mrs. Mayhew, after that memorable evening, 
went travelling for the winter; for the laugh was 
too great against her, even for a woman of fashion 
to endure. But, this year, she has reappeared 
again, and is destined, I suppose, to pass for as 
great a beauty as before, at least to the unini- 
tiated.” 

He paused, and added, 

“So you see, Harry, that in fashionable life, 
as in jeweler’s shops, ALL 18 NOT GOLD THAT 
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BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 





So young!—oh, Death, withhold thy dart, } 
Look on my childish brow; 

Cruel and cold must be thy heart, 
To speed thine arrow now. 


So young! so full of hopes and joys— 
With soul so fresh and free, 

Such a glad listener to the voice 
Of Nature’s minstrelsy! | 


So young! so all untouched by care— 
Oh, take me not away, 

While life appears too sweetly fair 
To yield before decay. 


It is not that I loathe the thought, 
Though sad it be—of death; 

For even my infancy was taught, 
That He who gave my breath— 

Might justly claim the gift again, 
Whene’er it was His will; 

And I who’bowed submissive then, 
Would bow submission still. 


But ah, so young! I could not dream 
I should be called'to die, 

While the reflection of life’s stream 
Gave back my morning sky! 


I feel there is a wealth of powe« 
‘Deep hidden in my breast— 
A priceless, undeveloped dower, 

That fills me with unrest. 


And when my soul in trembling hope, 
Her fledgling wings would try, 

Death sternly bids me fold them up, 
And lay me down—and die! 


I fondly traced a path of light 
In which I hoped to soar 





With an unchecked, unwearied flight— 
But now, my hopes are o’er. 


I proudly thought to leave a name 
Writ with a luminous pen 

Upon the glorious page of fame— 
But ah, the thought was vain! 


Tis very sorrowful to die 
While I am still so young— 

To lay my minstrel harp-strings by, 
And leave so much unsung! 


Yes—I must pass away from earth: 
Yet wherefore shed a tear? 

My spirit owns a Heavenly birth— 
Its fire was kindled there. 


Unsullied, purified, forgiven, 
This quenchless spark within 
Will gather at the fount of Heaven 
New light with which to shine. 


Fame, earthly fame no more shall rise 
Before me as my gcal; 

Ambition lofty as the skies 
Shall hallow all my soul. 


Too young? oh, not too young to die! 
The thought was strangely wrong; 

Earth’s “little ones” the oftenest try 
The angels’ glorious song. 

If mortal strains have power to start 
A joy naught else hath given— 

What ecstasy will thrill my heart 
Amid the harps of Heaven! 


Then will I murmur not, tho’ séme 
Poor lays are left unsung; 

But thank my God, he calls me home 
While I am very young! 
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THE PIC-NIC. 





BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 





“Now, Carry, I must insist that you promise 
us!” 

“T never make any promise stronger than a 
conditional one, Alice. If nothing occurs——” 

“If nothing occurs!” cried Alice, laughing— 
“why do you imagine that three mortal weeks 
can go over and nothing occur in them? Is the 
world to stand still for our convenience? But 
you are always so full of your i/s and buts and 
conditions!’ 

Both the young ladies who thus chatted were 
beautiful. There was a family likeness between 
them—more than an ordinary family likeness, 
for they were the daughters of twin sisters. 
And both were orphans too—thus early intro- 
duced to the chances and changes of this fleeting 
world. Both were wards of their only uncle— 
their only relative indeed, for their uncle had no 
children. He lived for his nieces, and seemed to 
have transferred to them the affection which he 
had felt in his early youth for their parents. And 
to the two children had descended the characters 
of their mothers. Alice was mirthful and sad by 

* turns, but always disposed to trifle—never to 
think. She was giddy for no apparent reason— 
sad she knew not why. Caroline, her elder by a 
few years, was uniformly cheerful, but sedate 
and thoughtful. If she had never the light 
spirits of her volatile cousin, neither did she 
descend to her gloomy depths. Alice would take 
your admiration by storm, and force you to 
admire her as a butterfly, or other beautiful 
trifle. Caroline won your esteem and respect, 
and secured your love, by the sure foundation 
of loveable qualities. 

Alice and her young friends had arranged a 
pic-nic, and secured not only the permission, 
but the presence and counsel of Uncle William. 
And it was appointed for three weeks from the 
date of its conception, in order that they might 
have the presence of some friends who were at 
that time expected. Alice endeavored in vain 
to induce Caroline positively to pledge herself, 
and was compelled at last to be content with ‘ifs 
and buts and conditions.” It was more than a 


habit—it was a point of principle with Caroline 
Brandt never to make a positive arrangement of 
her time. She always mentally reserved against 
contingencies. 


The loss of father and mother 


morning of the day had come. 





and other dear friends had impressed her youth- 
ful mind with a deep feeling of the uncertainty 
of life, and her strong religious feeling made her 
habitually regard all that befel as ordered by a 
kind and good Father, who never willingly 
afflicts or grieves. To His direction she uni- 
formly referred all that happened; and if she 
did not continually mention this as her reason 
for her ‘‘ifs and buts,” it was because of the 
reverential feelings which were partly her nature, 
and in part the result of education. 

The beautiful and thoughtless Alice suffered 
no such considerations to come between her and 
her purposes. And if duty or propriety com- 
pelled her to forego her cherished schemes, we 
must acknowledge that it was with no very good 
grace that she relinguished her designs. She 
was often forced to acknowledge that Caroline’s 
was much the wiser course—but with the per- 
verseness of a spoiled beauty, she did not permit 
experience, or the example of her more thought- 
ful cousin to change her conduct. 

The time drew round. The preparations were 
complete. The promised guests arrived, and the 
‘*Now,” said 
Alice, as she laid her hand upon her cousin’s 
shoulder, and waked her from her sleep, ‘‘tell 
me, has anything occurred? Had you pleasant 
dreams, and no ill omens to bid you beware of 
this day’s amusement? Say, most prophetic 
cousin——” 

But even Alice’s giddiness was checked. There 
was such an expression of pain and doubt and 
anxiety on Caroline’s face, that Alice ceased to 
speak, and gazed in wonder. Caroline drew her 
hands across her brow, and said, ‘“‘thank you, 
dear, dear Alice, for waking me. I was in such 
distress! But I am not so weak as to be moved 
by a dream to change my purposes. I am aware 
of no reason now to deny myself the pleasant 
excursion you have planned. But we know not 
what a day may bring forth.” 

The two cousins made their morning toilet. 
Caroline—methodical Caroline, was as usual 
dressed and down before her careless cousin. As 
she threw open the window, a boy ran up—‘“I’ve 
been waiting since day-light. Nobody has seen 
me. Here!” He placed a note in her hand. 
Before she could question him, he was gone. She 
27 
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knew the messenger, and had sad forebodings as 
to the nature of his message. With palpitating 
heart she read—and thrust the note in her 
bosom as Alice entered. 

‘“‘Why, Carry, dear, are you ill?” Alice anx- 
iously inquired. 

“No, cousin—that is yes—but it will soon be 
over. Don’t question me.” 

‘Don’t question you! Why, Caroline! what 
a strange fancy is this? Uncle will never suffer 
you to conceal a grief, or hide a pain in this way. 
What is the matter?” 

*‘ Alice!” said Caroline, in a low, earnest tone. 

The girl thus impressively appealed to, was 
ull attention. 

**Do you wish me to go with you to-day?” 

‘*Why, yes, cousin, if you are well enough— 
but you fright me terribly!” 

“TI am well. And I will go with you upon 
two conditions. One is that you say nothing of 
this to my uncle. And the other that you con- 
trive, or at least cover my absence from the 
party for two or three hours to-day.” 

“T can promise the first—but why the second? 
How dare I? What do you mean? What is 
this mystery?” 

‘*You must not ask. And if you will not pro- 
mise me, I shall remain at home.” 

“*T will, I will tell uncle all about it!” said 
Alice, bursting into tears, and throwing her arms 
round her cousin’s neck. ‘It is strange—it is 
dreadful !”” 

‘“* What is strange and dreadful?” asked Caro- 
line, calmly. 

‘*Why you waken in the morning in such a 
fiutter! And then you terrify me so with your 
ashy paleness! And then you make such strange 
requests! I declare, Cousin Carry, I don’t know 
what to think of you!” 

‘*Well, Alice,” said Caroline, forcing a smile, 
“I will wait till we have breakfasted, and see 
then what you decide upon.” 

Uncle William was in high spirits at breakfast, 
and rallied his two nieces upon thinking and 
dreaming so much upon their day’s pleasure that 
they had worn themselves out before it com- 
menced. Words flew to Alice’s lips, but the 
calm look of her cousin checked her, and she 
blushed crimson and was silent. Caroline per- 
formed the entire duties of the breakfast table 
with composure, at which Alice was lost in 
wonder. And Uncle William, as he left to make 
some necessary preparations, puzzled himself 
little as to what could have overcast the coun- 
tenances of the cousins. He had lived too long 
to expect a reason for all the phases of the sex, 
and asked no questions. 

















“If you will let me go with you, Caroline, we 
can slip away together-——” 

“Not a step, cousin, and what is more, you 
must not even look after me! Come, don’t look 
so very much bewildered. Give me credit for 
some discretion. I am going to do nothing either 
foolish or wicked.” 

“T krow, my wise cousin,” said Alice, ‘that 
your prudence is a proverbial rebuke to my folly— 
and as to your doing anything wicked, that, I 
do believe is impossible. But confess, now, that 
this is a most strange proceeding \” 

“Alice, if you had not surprised me this 
morning when somewhat disconcerted, I should 
have accompanied you, and effected my purpose 
without your aid, or suspicion. And to-morrow 
you would have seen the same Cousin Carry as 
ever—yes, indeed, and to-day too, only that you 
might have wondered a little why I played hide 
and seek with you.” 

Caroline at last obtained her cousin’s reluctant 
promise; and not a moment too soon, for Uncle 
William was ready, and the carriage was at the 
door before his wards came down. And when 
they came he only thought they had spent their 
time to good purposes, for both looked more 
beautiful than ever. Alice was thoughtful—an 
unusual thing for her, but he fancied that it was 
anxiety about the fete, and laughingly assured 
her that nothing had been omitted or forgotten— 
and that all would go “merry as a marriage 
bell.” Caroline was self-possessed and calm—”* 
her natural demeanor. 

A pleasant gipsey party was that assembled in 
the little dell which had been chosen for the day’s 
amusement. Modern inventions had not, at that 
day, spoiled the true pleasures of the pic-nic. 
Nobody presumed to wear any article of dress or 
ornament out of keeping in the woods. There 
wag no hired band of musicians. There were no 
specimens of the skill of professed confectioners 
—no dining, ball-room, or drawing-room luxuries 
brought to the sylvan scene, to destroy the unities 
and mar the negligent pleasure of the day by 
any forced refinements or constraint. It was a 
pic-nic in earnest—a real pic-nic, a hearty, un- 
sophisticated and innocent frolic. All enjoyed 
themselves. And nobody at first missed Caroline, 
who, true to her purpose, disappeared. Even 
Alice did not know, until Caroline had been some 
time absent, that her cousin had carried out her 
intention. 

The expected guests were there. With one of 
them only, Egbert Moore, has our narrative any 
thing to do. He was the admired of the-one sex, 
and the envy of the other. «For many years he 
had been absent from his native village, returning 
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only, for brief visits, or such occasions as the 
present, to delight his former playmates with 
such glimpses of the world as were shadowed 
and represented in his brilliant wit and courtly 
manners. He had been especially attracted to 
Caroline, and much admired her individuality; 
for she had a character of her own, and was 
above imitation and superior to the awkwardness 
of seeming to be continually striving to be ‘‘like 
other people.” 

“‘Where is Miss Brandt?” he asked, at length, 
when all his own searching had failed to discover 
her retreat. Alice, who had been expecting and 
fearing that some one would make this inquiry, 
feigned not to hear it, but the young man had 
caught a glimpse of her, and followed up his 
question. ‘‘Come, Miss Alice, tell us where your 
cousin has flown! You look as forlorn as a bird 
without its mate in her absence; and it is only 
charity to search her out to relieve your loneli- 
ness!” 

“Nonsense!” said Alice, laughing, and yet 
confused. ‘Cousin Carry knows every root of 
the underbrush here, and every tree is familiar 
toher. If all the ladies present will not suffice 
to make up her absence to you, sit down like a 
lone knight, and con a woeful ditty! Suppose 
you engrave her name on the bark of a few trees! 
I'll answer for her return before you have half 
cut through the woods!” 

There was more than a shade of vexation in 
this answer, and in the tone of the fair speaker’s 
voice. Egbert was silenced—for he saw that for 
some reason or other it was not a subject to be 
pressed. 

But where was Caroline? When she left the 
party she tripped aside from the beaten path, 
and in a few moments reached a lonely lane 
which was effectually screened from the scene 
of the revels, though still within hearing of the 
voices of the happy party. This she followed 
until she arrived at a solitary house, where her 
presence was evidently not unexpected; for at 
the open door before she reached it, appeared 
the lad who had seen her in the morning. Im- 
mediately following him came a woman, bowed 
more with the weight of sorrow than of years. 

**You have come to a sad house! Miss Brandt,” 
said the cottager. 

“It is better to go to the house of mourning 
than to the house of feasting,” said Miss Brandt. 

“But when the mourning is the effect of wicked- 
ness and folly! That ever daughter of mine could 
thus afflict me!’ And as she said this, the woman 
dashed away a tear almost spitefully, as if she 
would nerve herself against weakness, and deny 
herself the kind relief of tears. 





**Sit down,” said Caroline. ‘Sit down and 
give way to your grief. Sit here while I go to 
your daughter. When did she come home?” 

“‘Lord have mercy upon me! Lord have mercy 
upon me! Oh, Miss Caroline, Miss Caroline! It’s 
five years, come Christmas since she left me”— 
and here the woman with her elbows on her 
knees, and her face hidden*in her hands rocked 
her head feverishly to and fro, and choked for 
words. ‘I heard often from her, for she always 
was writing. And she still sent me money from 
time to time, and latterly it came so often that 
my heart began to misgive me. It’s all here— 
all that came lately, I mean—it’s the price of her 
soul—I never can touch it again—never!” 

‘‘Mother!” cried a voice from an inner room. 
The woman hastened to answer the summons, 
and in a few moments returned and beckoned to 
Caroline, who followed her. There, upon the 
plain but decent bed lay the poor penitent, wan 
and wasted. She had come home stricken—to 
die. ‘This is so kind of you!” she said to Caro- 
line. She did not so much as lift her hand, and 
as Caroline took it from the pillow, she half 
shrank, as if not worthy to be touched by the 
pure. Caroline stooped and kissed her pale fore- 
head. She shrieked with grief, and turning away 
her head buried her face in the pillow, and sobbed 
till the bed shook. ‘‘Leave me a little while,” 
she said, and Caroline went out again into the air. 

It was a calm autumn day. The mellow tints 
of the landscape—the quiet stillness of the spot, 
disturbed only by the drowsy hum of the insects, 
and the noise of a little brook that babbled by— 
all spake peace and innocence. But oh, what 
a tempest of guilt was rending that poor heart, 
and how at war with God’s peace were the stormy 
passions of reluctant repentance and angry hate. 
But at the hate, who can wonder? 

While, during the evening before, the poor 
woman who had lived in that house maiden and 
wife, mother and widow all her days, was reading 
the chapter of Holy Writ with which she always 
closed her day, she felt a breath on her cheek, 
and heard a sigh. She turned instantly in her 
terror—and there stood, like a guilty spectre, 
the pale girl who had come home to die. We 
will not attempt to describe that meeting. The 
sorrow-stricken mother could not—though she 
tore open her heart afresh in the attempt. 

Caroline was soon called back, She asked to 
know nothing. She saw that the poor child, who 
had been once her protege had sinned—she knew 
she suffered. She knelt down at her bedside and 
poured out words of prayer for the penitent— 
words which seemed to bring their answer, with 
their utterance. The sufferer grew calm as Caro- 
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line proceeded; and when she ceased, feebly but 
heartily responded amen! The missionary of 
mercy paused a few moments upon her knees in 
silent communion with the Hearer of Prayer. 
When she arose she was neither surprised nor 
offended to find the penitent asleep. Caroline 
walked quietly from the room, and as she left 
the house, the mother overwhelmed her with 
thanks and blessings. She also placed in her 
hands a small packet, which, she said, her daugh- 
ter had charged her to give Miss Brandt, if she 
died without seeing her. 

What a worid of contrast is this we live in! 
In a short half hour Caroline was again among 
her happy young companions. She knew too 
well what she owed to her friends to let the sad 
scene she had witnessed—since she could not 
describe it to them—alter her deportment. And 
as she was never excitable or volatile, none but 
Alice could detect that aught save happiness had 
crossed her path that day. But with her know- 
ledge of the mystery of the morning, Alice did 
not fail to perceive that something very unusual 
had taken place with her fair cousin. 

The day passed as all such days go over. 
There was the usual endurance of fatigue—the 
usual disappointment with many—and on the 
whole for laborious pleasure Cousin Alice’s pic- 
nic would compare very well with other such 
occasions. The city guests, and Egbert Moore 
in especial, gave rise to a world of gossip and 
remark. All agreed that Egbert was very much 
attracted by Caroline. And all for once were 
right, although she was innocent of any intention 
to challenge his notice. 

On the next day, Egbert called, as a. matter of 
form upon the cousins. Alice was all vivacity— 
Caroline refused herself to him. Closely did 
Alice press her cousin for the reason of such 
woywardness. ‘If it was me, now, Cousin Carry, 
nobody would wonder; but that you, who are the 
mod2l of propriety, should play the coquette is a 
wonder!” 

Caroline drew her cousin’s head to her breast, 
and Alice nestled there like a child. ‘Now, 
Cousin Prudence,” said Alice, ‘‘you need not go 
to warning me against that charming young man. 
It is you who have captivated him, and you need 
not fear that J shall accept your rejected one— 
even if you do choose to reject him. I certainly 
will not supplant you!” 

‘*Peace, trifler!” said Caroline, stopping Alice 
with a kiss. ‘You talk of you know not what!” 
And as she said this she rose, and took up her 
hat and shawl. 

“Me too!” cried Alice, jumping up. 

**No—cousin!” said Caroline, decidedly. 





“T declare you are too bad—and I will tell 
uncle all about your strange movements!” 

Caroline passed out without heeding her. She 
went again alone to the cottage. The wearied 
spirit of the poor wanderer had winged its flight 
from earth. Caroline spake a word of comfort 
to the mother, and returned home sad, but with 
the consciousness of a duty performed, since she 
had visited the sick in her affliction, and com- 
forted the mourner. On the next day she took 
Alice with her to the church-yard, and as the 
sexton placed the turf upon a nameless grave, 
Caroline drew near and whispered hope to the 
mourning mother—who except the lad before 
mentioned was the only mourner. The clergy- 
man bowed and drew back respectfully—for he 
knew the quiet and unobtrusive mode in which 
Caroline ministered to the poor and unhappy. 

As they walked home Caroline told Alice all 
that she so much desired to know. The decent 
pride of the mother, and the shrinking shame of 
the dying had pleaded that their sorrow should 
not be made public. And thus the guilt-stricken 
who had returned to die among her kindred, 
‘¢stole from the world.” 

Spring had come, with its early flowers and 
budding hopes. Again the country was cheerful. 
Nothing had happened to disturb the monotony 
of a country winter to the cousins—save that the 
poor old woman in whom Alice had become as 
much interested as Caroline, was placed beside 
her daughter. 

«Now, Cousin Carry, you must go down,” said 
Alice, tripping into her chamber. ‘Egbert is 
here—your city friend, you know—and he insists 
on seeing you. I am as nothing in his eyes.” 

Caroline hesitated. Alice wondered to see her 
face grow pale—then calmly stern. She walked 
to a drawer, and taking thence a parcel, said, 
‘come, Alice.” And Alice wonderingly obeyed. 
As they entered the parlor, Egbert met them, all 
radiant with smiles—the ready compliment trip- 
ping on his tongue. But he was awed into silence 
by Caroline’s manner—he was astonished into 
awkwardness, when without a word she placed 
the parcel in his hand. He hastily opened it— 
reddened—blanched again—and stammered— 
‘‘Miss Brandt, I hope—I fear some one has tra- 
duced me—J——” He ventured to look up to 
sea if there was a glance of encouragement in 
her face. She stood erect in cold, scornful com- 
posure, and he hastily took his hat and fled. 

«Now I would like to know what Gorgon’s head 
you had in that brown paper!” cried Alice, un- 
certain whether she should laugh, or cry, or 
scold. 

“Tt was his own miniature. 
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“The villain!” exclaimed Alice, ‘“‘now I under- 
stand it all! But why did you not tell me before?” 

«There was no need, dear cousin, and I hoped 
there never would be. We must keep our own 
counsel’ still, for the sake of the poor victims of 
his wickedness who lie side by side in their un- 
honored graves.” 

“Carry!” said Alice, as they retired that night. 

“Well, Cousin Alice.” 

‘¢You know, Carry, you told me we are to have 
no moregt these dreadful secrets, and I am to be 
very discreet, and you are to trust me with every 
thing. Now you must tell me what made you so 
very strange on the morning of the pic-nic, last 
summer, before you left your bed indeed. I must 
know all about it.” 

“Do you see that tree,” said Caroline, drawing 
her cousin to the window. ‘Of course you do 
not remember that the night before our party, 
you were first in bed——” 

“Indeed I might,’ said Alice, blushing, ‘for, 
graceless girl that I am, i am often asleep while 
you are still on your knees, and praying for me 
too, I am sure!” 

Caroline smoothed back the loose curls from 
the fair brow of Alice, and continued, ‘‘the night 





was as bright as this. I stood a few moments in 
the shadow of that curtain, and thought I saw a 
female figure under that tree, watching the house. 
I blew out the light and returned to the window, 
and was soon satisfied that I had been correct in 
my supposition; for slowly and wearily the figure 
moved away. I went to bed and dreamed of the 
sad, homeless wanderers there are in the world, 
while God gives us friends and food and shelter.” 

‘Dear Cousin Carry!” 

“Can you wonder that I waked disturbed—or 
that a note from her, begging me to come alone 
should so move me—or that I should wish to keep 
my darling Alice as long as possible from the 
knowledge of the evil that is in the world?” 

‘What would Uncle William say to all this?” 

Caroline answered, 

“He knew all, long ago, cousin; for he had a 
right to know. I would not make so light of his 
kindness as to take any important step without 
him. It was he indeed who suggested to me that 
mode of dismissing Mr. Moore from our acquaint- 
ance. But good night, Cousin Alice! Don’t dream 
of moonlight figures—for such adventures happen 
only once in a life-time to any, and to the greater 
number, never.” 





WE FORGET HOURS, 
BUT REMEMBER MOMENTS 


BY H. W. PAYSON. 


Try come to us—they come to us, 
Point after point alone, 

These little spots in memory, 
Some moments we have known, 

As flies tho flashing lightning 
From the dark unnoticed cloud, 

Some moment bursts from years behind, 
With magic power endow’d. 


They come—they come sad memories, 
Dim moments let them stay, 

They are partings, they are death scenes, 
Do not hasten them away. 

Tears, they bring you tears of sorrow, 
But they bring you soothing too, 

Whispering they are glorious beings, 
Whom on earth as frail you knew 


They come too black remembrances, 
How oft in hours of pride, 

Before this idol self the sins 
Of other years will glide. 

Oh! drive them not too soon away, 
Nor let them tarry long, 





Pray that their humbling ministries, 
May make thy spirit strong. 


Like a drop of rich aroma, 
From the rose long since decay’d, 
Like the light the star illumines, 
pWhen the earth is wrapped in shade; 
Come some moment memory loveth, 
Some delightful music strain, 
Round the troubled spirit playing, 
Rousing it to hope again. 


Moments come—they are but moments, 
When the raptured soul inspired, 

Rose through earthly clouds and vapors 
With celestial ardor fired. 

Such with nought can we compare them, 
Here alone description fails, 

They are apertures whence shineth, 
Heavenly light through earthly vales, 


Present moments—let us use them 
As if memory stored them all, 

And so live that no dark folly, 
Cunning memory may recall. 





DOING EVIL THAT GOOD MAY COME. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


“Ciara, I wish you would go to the nursery, 
and see if you can’t keep Charley quiet. Your 
father wont let me leave him a moment, and that 
noise makes his head much worse.” 

‘**Yes, Clara, Clara,” called an impatient voice 
from the sick room. ‘‘Go this minute, and do 
something—amuse it—put it to sleep—frighten 
it—something—just whenever I want to sleep, 
that child begins to scream. I verily believe it 
does it on purpose.” 

Clara Lathrop hurried to the side of her baby 
cousin, who was almost black in the face with 
screaming. 

‘What in the world is the matter with him?” 
she said to the nurse. 

“Sure it’s nothing but the temper. Its meself 
that’s walked the floor with him the whole blessed 
night, and my feet were swelled enough agin 
mornin’ came, and I darent stop a minute, for 
fear Mr. Lathrop would hear the child and be the 
death of me.” 

“*Were you up all last night? Oh, then go and 
lie down now, for perhaps he’ll cry all the time 
to-night. I’ll take care of him this afternoon.” 

*«Many thanks to you, Miss Clara,” said the 
girl, as she left the room. 

But Charley would not be amused, nor put to 
sleep, nor frightened into silence. He was as 
fretful and peevish as he could possibly be. After 
more than two hours ineffectual efforts, Clara, 
exhausted and out of patience, happened to cast 
her eyes toward the mantle-piece, where stood 
some vials of medicine. 

“TI wonder if there’s any paregoric there,” 
thought she. ‘I’ve a good mind to give him 
some, though aunt did forbid it so positively yes- 
terday.” 

She walked to the mantle, and took up the 
bottle. 

‘“‘There’s none here,” she said, despondingly. 
‘“‘What shall I do? I can’t keep him still. 
Charley, Charley, for goodness sake, hush. 
There’s laudanum though. A few drops of that 
wouldn’t hurt him, I know.” 

Clara stood for some time with the bottle in 
her hand, and then set it down and walked away. 
It was not the idea that the thing was wrong that 
restrained her. Clara Lathrop’s warm heart and 
— temper were not guided by principle. 





Deprived of her mother at an early age, and 
brought up at a boarding-school, she had imbibed 
very loose notions on the subject of moms. But 
she knew her aunt would be highly displeased if 
she gave laudanum or anything of the kind to 
Charley, and it was rather a daring act even for 
her. A fresh burst of screams now assailed her 
ears. 

“Oh! father will certainly hear that.” Her 
eye fell again on the vial of laudanum. ‘I can 
do nothing else,” she murmured. 

She poured a few drops into a cup of arrow- 
root, and held it to his lips. He drank it, and in 
a little while became more quiet, and at last fell 
asleep. 

“T am sure sleep will do him good,” thought 
she, as she sat by his crib in the darkening 
twilight. 

The next afternoon her services were again 
called in requisition to quiet Charley, ‘as she 
had been so successful yesterday.” 

‘Oh, then, Miss Clara,” said Betsey, as she 
entered the room, ‘‘he was as bad as he could be 
yesterday; but to-day he’s worse yet. I’m tired 
to death with him, but its not a bit tired he is. 
I’d not lave you alone with him, but Mrs. Stone 
wants me to go on an errand. I'll be back as 
soon as I can.” 

*‘At the end of an hour, Clara threw herself 
back in her chair almost in despair. Just then 
a servant opened the door with an impatient 
message from Mr. Lathrop, that he could stand 
it no longer—she must keep the child still. 

“I'll give him some more laudanum,”’ thought 
she. ‘it didn’t hurt him yesterday afternoon, 
and it wont now.” 

She gave him the laudanum, but he seemed 
even more irritable. 

“It must be that I didn’t give him enough,” 
she murmured. ‘Yet it was as much as I gave 
him before.” . 

She poured out a few drops more, though her 
hand trembled and her heart beat rather quickly. 
In a few minutes Charley fell into a profound 
slumber, and when Betsey returned she said that 
Mr. Lathrop was much better, for he had got a 
good sleep since Charley became quiet. 

About twelve o’clock the next day Clara was 
summoned to the nursery. Charley had never 
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waked since she left him the night before. About 
nine that morning, Betsey had endeavored with- 
out success to wake him, and in an hour or two 
she tried again; but all her efforts to rouse him 
from the heavy stupor in which he lay being in- 
effectual, she sent for his mother. When Clara 
entered the room, Mrs. Stone had Charley in her 
lap, and a physician was bending over him with 
an anxious face. 

‘Some opiate has been administered to the 
child, ma’am,”’ said he. 

“Betsey, have you given him anything?” said 
Mrs. Stone, almost distractedly. 

“Oh, ma’am, its not meself would do the likes 
of that. Oh! no one has, ma’am. Sure its Miss 
Clara was with him all the time I was gone.” 

“Were you with him all the time, Clara? 
Didn’t you leave him with any one for an in- 
stant?” said her father, who had risen from his 
sick bed and tottered to the room. 

“No, sir,” replied she, and the state of the poor 
child, whose hand she held, might well account 
for her pale cheeks and faltering voice. 

‘This is the sleep produced by opium in some 
form or other,” s&id the doctor. ‘I fear he will 
never wake again.” . 

“Oh! dear doctor, can’t you think of any 
thing?” exclaimed Mrs, Stone. 

He shook his head. ‘It is out of my power 
to rouse him.” 

-“Let me try once more,” said Betsey, and 
throwing wide open the window, she commenced 
tossing the little fellow up and down in the cur- 
rent of fresh air, repeating his name in the most 
endearing accents, while Clara looked on with a 
wildly beating heart. She wished to confess alt, 
but dared not. Once, twice she opened her lips 
to speak, but fear checked the words. Oh, those 
were moments of agony to her! Hope had gone 
out in even the mother’s heart, but Betsey still 
kept on, and at last signs of returning animation 
appeared. The tears poured fast from Clara’s 
eyes. Her heart was almost crushed with a sense 
of gratitude to God that He had thus spared her, 
and earnestly did she press her white lips on her 
little cousin’s hand. 

‘**See, ma’am,” said Betsey, ‘‘he’s opening his 
eyes. He knows me now.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. ‘Strangely enough, 
you have succeeded, my good girl, where all my 
art failed. This strong draught of cool air, and 
more than all, the familiar voice, has recalled the 
vanishing spark of life.” 

Mrs. Stone clasped her recovered darling to 
her breast, while Clara, covering her face with 
her handkerchief, stole away to weep in secret. 

The mystery about an opiate having been ad- 





ministered to Charley, was explained by the bottle 
of laudanum being found standing next to one 
containing hive syrup; and precisely like it in 
size and appearance. Mrs. Stone supposed she 
must have mistaken it for the syrup when she 
went to give some of the latter to Charley just 
before leaving him the day before. Clara’s secret 
was buried in her own breast. What good would 
it do to tell it? she asked-herself. This was her 
usual test. She would have been a noble girl 
had she been guided by any fixed principles 
either of habit, education, or conscience. But 
perhaps there never was a being more utterly 
afloat. Her feelings were warm and kind. She 
was constantly trying in every way to make 
people happy. But she had no stopping-place— 
with her the end sanctified the means, 

She was an only child, and her two cousins, 
Richard and Charley, were to her as brothers. 
And how much more deeply did she love little 
Charley after his escape from the suffering and 
danger she had caused him. She felt that she 
could not do too much for him. For Richard, a 
wild, head-strong boy of fifteen, she always had 
enough to do. She shielded him from his uncle’s 
and mother’s just displeasure in many ways. She 
hid his faults, and explained away what could 
not be hid, and often bore the blame which should 
have been his, She would sit up at night to let 
him in, make excuses for his absence from the 
breakfast-table, lend him money, translate his 
Latin lessons—all to prevent her father angering 
him by severe reproof. Richard’s temper was so 
easily roused, and so peculiar, that she knew 
anything of that kind would only make matters 
worse. Very often, to conceal or excuse his 
short-comings, she had to venture assertions not 
exactly “‘founded on fact,” but there was nothing 
either in her education or habits of mind to cause 
her to shrink from that. One evening her usual 
evasions would not satisfy her father. 

‘¢Where is Richard?” he asked. 

**T believe he is round at James Bronson’s.” 

‘In the streets, much more likely. I’ll have 
no more of this.” 

Eleven o’clock came. 

‘‘Hasn’t Richard come in yet?’ said Mr. 
Lathrop. 

«JI think—it seems to me I heard him go 
up stairs a little while ago.” 

«“‘What do you say, Clara? Why don’t you 
turn around and speak plainly? Is Richard in 
or not?” 

“T think very likely he is studying his lessons, 
sir—he had a very long Latin one to-night.” 

“Isn’t that a Latin book I’ve seen you busy 
with this evening?” 
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Clara hastily shuffled away the copy of Ceasar’s 
Commentaries from which she had been trans- 
lating, and taking up an Italian author, replied, 
‘Latin? yes! at least I suppose they call Italian 
modern Latin”’—at the same time reading the 
name of the book. 

**I hope you never give Richard any improper 
help in his studies, Clara. I’ll go up to his room 
and make sure whether he is in or not.” 

¢Oh, no, father, I’ll go—it’s too far for you.” 

“I’m going up to bed, and it is only one pair 
of stairs further.” 

Clara followed. At the foot of the second 
flight he paused a moment. 

«Let me run up, father,” said Clara. 

“‘Well! go then. If he’s not there I’ll sit up 
for him myself.” 

Clara ran up to her cousin’s room. What 
should she do? If she let her father know of 
his absence, he would give him a severe scolding 
when he returned. That would make Richard 
angry, and he would give his uncle some disre- 
spectful answer, which might provoke that gen- 
tleman to fulfil his oft-expressed threat of sending 
him to boarding-school. Richard away from 


home, alone amid scenes of temptation—under 
harsh guardians? 


Her resolution was taken, 
and she ran down to her father. 

“If you could see Dick, father, you wouldn’t 
need to ask a question. He looks the picture of 
comfort. I didn’t disturb him to ask if he was 
in.” 

How fearfully loud to Clara sounded Richard’s 
low rap that night! How the stairs creaked as 
she crept down—they never creaked before—and 
the bolt of the front-door seemed to have grown 
suddenly rusty. 

“Softly, Dick, softly,” she whispered, as she 
admitted him. 

Richard took off his boots and stole up stairs. 
As they passed Mr. Lathrop’s room, they heard 
a sudden movement inside. Clara:just had time 
to draw her cousin within the open “door of her 
own room, when her father, in flannel gown and 
night-cap, with candle in hand, opened his door. 

‘‘Who’s there?” he called. 

“1, sir,” said Clara. ‘I heard a voice down 
stairs, and went to see what it was.” 

“T heard some noise too,”/said the worthy 
gentleman, coming forward, and glancing all 
around Clara’s room. Richard had ensconced 
himself behind the bed. Mr. Lathrop turned 
back to his own room, the door of which he left 
open. 

“Dick,” whispered Clara, “can’t you get up 
stairs now? I think father is going up to your 
room.” 





The boy stole out into the hall. Clara threw 
down a large rocking-chair, and under cover of 
the noise he gained his own chamber. 

‘‘What under the sun are you about, Clara,” 
exclaimed Mr. Lathrop. 

‘¢This chair fell over, sir.” 

“You make noise enough to wake the whole 
house,” replied her father, at the same time 
rapidly mounting the stairs to the third story. 
Richard just saved himself by jumping into bed 
with all his clothes on, as his uncle opened the’ 
door. Mr. Lathrop walked to the bed, and saw 
him apparently buried in sleep. ‘All’s right,” 
he muttered. ‘I don’t know what it was that 
made me suspect what Clara said.” 

Clara breathed again when she heard Richard’s 
door closed. 

‘Miss Clara,” said the chambermaid to her, a 
few mornings after, ‘‘the dress-maker has sent 
again for her pay.” 

Clara was puzzled what todo. She could not 
go to her father, for he had already given her 
money for the payment of that and other bills, 
and she had lent it to Richard. She was ashamed 
to ask her aunt—she had borrowed from her so 
often. 

“T haven’t got the money, Mary,” she said. 
“‘Can’t she wait two or three days.” 

‘Not a day longer, she says, Miss Clara. This 
is the third time she has called.” 

Clara, vexed and mortified, was reduced to the 
necessity of borrowing the eight dollars from 
Mary and the cook. 

Thus matters went on. Clara’s efforts, though 
made at great self-sacrifice, at last became in- 
effectual to hide all Richard’s misdeeds, and he 
was sent to boarding-school. 

One night, about three months after his de- 
parture, she was sitting up in her own room to 
write some letters, when she was startled by a 
pebble thrown against the window. She listened 
@ moment, and another struck the glass. Half 
fearfully she rose, and going to the window per- 
ceived a dark figure on the gravel walk below, 
who made signs for her to lift the sash. 

*¢Cousin Clara,” whispered a well known voice 
as she did so, ‘‘come down to the back door. I 
must speak to you.” 

Clara made the best of her way down stairs. 
When she opened the door Richard seized her 
arm, and drew her out into the portico and down 
the steps. 

‘Oh, Richard, Richard, how came you here?” 
said she. 

«Hush, don’t make any noise! I’ve run away 
from school. They provoked me till I could bear 
it no longer. I. suppose they’ll write to Uncle 
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Lathrop directly, and if I came home he’d force 
me back again, and I’ll die before I set my foot 
there, so I am going off to New York.” 

*¢To New York, you foolish boy! What would 
you do there?” 

“I’d get a living, some way, I could go in a 
store. And I want your help, Clara.” 

“My help! Do you think I’m going to help 
you to your own ruin?” 

“Tt is not my own ruin. Clara, listen to me. 
I know that in past time I have often behaved 
very wrong, and I am sorry for it, but go back to 
that odious place I will not. If I can get to New 
York, and procure employment, I have made a 
solemn resolution to behave differently. My 
friends shall not be ashamed of me.” 

Richard spoke sadly, but firmly, and Clara 
could discern a different expression on his coun- 
tenance from any it had ever worn before. 

“Well, Richard, do be a little reasonable,” said 
she. ‘Tell my father calmly and plainly what 
you want, and I am sure he will consent.” 

“Don’t talk to me about that, Clara. I know 
very well what he would do. My uncle and I 
are two persons that had better never come in 
collision. I have a will as unbending as his own, 
and he has a temper as passionate as mine.” 

“But, Richard, Richard ——” 

“T will not be moved from my purpose, Clara, 
whether you help me or not. Hear me—I do 
solemnly swear, that come what will, I will not 
re-enter this house.” 

“Hush, oh! hush,” exclaimed Clara, but the 
oath had been taken. 

She burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry, Clara. Trust me, I shall get along 
in New York. But, Clara, I want some money to 
get there.” 

“T have only a few shillings.” 

“Ts that all? I must have some money. Not 
only to take me there, but to support me till I 
get something to do.” 

‘I know no way but to ask.your mother for 
it.” 

“My mother! Are you crazy? She would 
go straight to Uncle Lathrop. I never in my 
life could get her to believe that he did not know 
how to manage me.” 

‘‘What else can we do, Richard?” 

“T don’t know,” said the boy. 

“TI wish from my heart I had some,” said 
Clara. 

There was a long silence. At last Richard 
looked up. ‘Well, good-bye, Clara. I must have 
money. Where I’ll get it I don’t know.” 

There was a desperation in the tone of Richard’s 
voice that struck a new fear to Clara’s heart. 





What might not he be tempted to do to obtain 
money? 

“Stay, Richard,” she said, in ¢ hoarse whisper, 
“I'll get some money for you.” 

“Where?” 

‘*From my father’s desk. He’ll never miss it. 
I know where the key is.” 

Richard hesitated a long time. ‘ Well, go, 
Clara,” he said, at last. ‘‘The first money I get, 
I’ll repay it.” 

Clara Lathrop’s hands were quivering and 
cold, and her lips white as ashes, as she re- 
entered the house, and obtaining a light, stole 
with noiseless tread to her father’s little study. 
She found the key and unlocked the desk—the 
bolt springing back with a noise that made her 
start and look over her shoulder with a sense of 
guilt and meanness new to her. Hastily drawing 
some money from a pocket-book, sbe turned the 
key again and put it back in its place. The 
throbbing in her throat almost choked her as 
she crept back to her cousin. 

‘«My own Clara! thank you, thank you,” said 
he. ‘No one else would have done so much for 
me.” 

“Richard,” said Clara, in a husky voice, ‘‘pro- 
mise me that you will use this money rightly— 
that you will spend it only on proper objects.” 

“TI do promise you most solemnly, Clara.” 

“May you keep that promise. Go now—we 
may be discovered. I thought I heard a noise 
inside of the house.” 

Imprinting a kiss upon Clara’s cold, pale 
cheek, Richard hastened away. Clara started 
with the speed of lightning, and paused not a 
moment till she gained her own room. Panting 
for breath, she gazed round. What had she 
done since she left it? Poor girl! no mother’s 
lesson then echoed in her ear, and the still 
small voice within was almost silenced by the 
one idea which ruled her actions—if the purpose 
were good, no matter what the means. Still, an 
almost instinctive sense of wrong and a nervous 
apprehension glittered in her eye. How much 
wilder would have been those black eyes had 
she known that there had been a spectator of 
her hurried visit to her father’s desk. She had 
been engaged to be married for nearly a year, 
and her lover, George Ives, the son of an old 
friend of her father’s, was then paying them a 
visit. His attention attracted by a soft tread 
passing his door in the stillness of night, he had 
risen, and seen Clara go into her father’s study, 
and then bewildered and almost horrified, bad 
beheld the whole through the half open door. 
The light she held fell directly upon her pallid 
features, and revealed her trembling movements, 
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He heard her hard breathing as she passed the 
recess where he stood, and watched her till she 
went out of the back door. Should he follow her? 
While he deliberated she sprang through the 
doorway again, and flew up to her own room with 
the swiftness of a bird. 

Itis said that women have far more command 
of countenance than men. If so, Clara Lathrop 
had need the next morning of all her sex’s 
power in that respect. Mr. Lathrop came down 
to breakfast looking very red and irritated. 

“T have lost some money out of my desk,” 
said he, ‘thirty dollars in gold. Either some 
one broke in last night, or we have some dishon- 
est person about the house.” 

“Are you sure you had it in your desk,” said 
Mrs. Stone. 

“Sure? yes, certainly! I put it there only 
yesterday. Clara, you generally wake easily. 
Do you know anything about this?” 

‘*No,” said Clara, in a firm voice. As she spoke, 
she happened to glance toward George Ives who 
sat opposite, and met a look which sent the blood 
rushing to her brain. What could it mean—that 
stern, contemptuous gaze? While she sat, almost 
holding her breath in the effort to keep her 
countenance, her father, at the suggestion of his 
sister, had turned his vest pocket, and found a 
hole in it. 

“It is possible,” said, he, “‘that it slipped 
through this.” 

‘‘Perhaps about the house,” said Mrs. Stone. 
*<We had better look.” 

Clara jumped up, and began to act her part in 
searching. She moved about the breakfast room, 
looking under couches, and pushing aside tables, 
while George Ives quietly watched her. The 
strongest trait in his character was a most un- 
compromising love of truth. Naturally rather 
severe and very straightforward, he hated all 
equivocations and trickery ‘of every kind; and 
with the truest reverence for the female cha- 
racter, felt that nothing could be more disgusting 
and repelling than a lie in the mouth of a young 
girl. And now his own ears had borne shud- 
dering witness to an unblushing falsehood from 
the lips of his affianced bride. 

“Do you think I can have dropped it any 
place, Clara,” said her father. 

“‘T don’t know, sir,” said Clara. 

As she spoke she looked up, and caught 
George Ives’ piercing glance. Here was another 
direct departure from the truth. Others followed, 
in answer to her father’s questions, till she was 
glad to leave the room to carry on her pretended 
search in another part of the house. With fevered 
heart and hand she went on, till even her father 
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was satisfied, and said he must have dropped the 
money in the street, abandoning his idea that it 
had been stolen. Then she locked herself into 
her own room, and covering her guilty face, 
threw herself down on the floor. She could not 
doubt that George Ives knew all—his glances 
were yet flashing in her brain. But how had he 
learned it? and what was left for her to do now? 
Then came to her mind, with quickness startling 
to herself, many different explanations of what 
she had said, but she could fix upon none, for she 
was uncertain how much her lover had seen or 
heard. Sorrow and shame for discovery, and 
dread of the consequences filled her eyes with 
bitter tears, while she tried in vain to think. 
An hour passed. A servant knocked at the 
door with a message that Mr. Ives wished to see 
her a few minutes. Her moment of trial had come. 

“Clara,” said George, as she entered the 
parlor, ‘‘perhaps what I intend saying takes 
away from me all right to ask an explanation of 
what I overheard and saw, but in justice to 
yourself, I will request it. You know very well 
to what I allude.” 

Clara would fain have had more to guide her 
in her answer, but it came not. She began to 
stammer forth broken sentences, she hardly knew 
what. George Ives listened with a curling lip, 
till at last he broke in impetuously, 

**No more, Clara, no more! Degrade yourself 
no further. I see it is vain to expect frankness 
from you. I would have asked you the motive 
of the midnight thievery—call it by its true 
name—and the morning falsehoods—but no mat- 
ter. It was doubtless mean as the things them- 
selves. We must part now and forever. I forgive 
you the unhappiness you have caused me.” 

‘Oh, George, George, listen to me one mo- 
ment,” exclaimed Clara. 

“Listen to you! What for? To hear you 
exhaust yourself in vain endeavors to blind my 
eyes.” 

¢Oh, if you knew all,” she murmured. 

‘¢Why don’t you tell me all then?” 

“T will, on one condition—that you will not 
tell my father.” 

*<T will make no conditions.” 

*¢Then I cannot tell you.” 

**As you please. Let us part at once then.” 

“Oh, no, no. Wait, and—and I will tell you,” 
and Clara poured forth her whole story. 

‘¢ And was there no restraining voice in your 
soul, Clara, whispering that however many sacri- 
fices you might make for Dick, this was not 
within the pale?” 

“I could not—I could not see him leave me 
80,” she said. 
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George Ives paced the room for some time, and 
then approached the weeping girl. 

“Clara, my poor, misguided Clara, farewell.” 

“Qh, George, you will not say that cruel 
word!” 

“J pity you from my soul, but we never could 
be happy together. I never could take for my 
wife one so destitute of principle.” 

“George, I am willing to swear to you that I 
will never again do anything of the kind.” 

«I believe you, and believe you would be able 
to keep your promise, too; and I remember the 
fact that what you took was your father’s, and 
the principle that would keep your hand from 
any other’s property, might fail you there; but, 
Clara, there is wanting an inherent respect for 
truth, without which confidence would be im- 
possible for me.” 

“George, do not judge me by one instance. 
When I had committed a fault, I had to conceal 
— 

“Clara, I cannot deceive myself. No one not 
long and well practised in dissimulation, could 
have spoken and acted falsehoods, as composedly 
as you did this morning. I never could live 
happily with you. The memory of this would 
continually come up between us, like a dark 
cloud, and be the seed of many evils. You may 
think me unnecessarily harsh, but I cannot help 
it. I shall always be your friend, Clara—oh, 
more than friend. I now warn you to stop short 
in the career you have begun. As for your 
secret, I will not betray it.” 

They parted. Clara with her bleeding and 
desolate soul, had no earthly refuge where she 
could claim sympathy, and heaven was dark 
above her. With a heart kind enough, tender 
enough, full enough of love for others, to awaken 
the strongest affection and admiration, she yet 
was utterly lonely and miserable. If the slightest 
ray of hope had illumined the darkness, it might 
have brought with it some of the spirit of life, 
but there was none. 

She kept her room all that day, but toward 
evening forced herself to go down into the par- 
lor. On taking up the paper, the first thing she 
saw was a notice of her father's advertising the 
lost gold. Sick at heart, she was laying down 
the sheet, when her father said, ‘‘Clara, see if 
my advertisement is there, and read it.” 

How could she read that? At last, summoning 
all her strength, she read the lines in a voice 
in which a keen observer might have detected 
the cadence of misery. She had more to bear 
that evening. George Ives had gone, and she 
had calmly to explain the dissolution of their 
engagement. Her father, cross and disappointed, 





asked} many questions, and Clara, her heart 
shrinking and quivering, had to answer all 
steadily. About nine o’clock, Mr. Lathrop came 
in from the post-office with a letter from Richard’s 
school master, announcing his disappearance. 
Clara had to act her part of surprise and 
sorrow. 

In a few days Mrs. Stone received a letter 
from Richard, telling her to set her heart at rest 
about him, he was well and doing well. And as 
time went on, Clara had the satisfaction to see 
that what she had endured had not been in vain. 
But with what mingled feelings did she receive 
Dick’s letters, always filled with expressions of 
attachment and gratitude? He never knew what 
her affection for him had cost her. 

Two years more, and Clara needed another 
lesson to check her in her dangerous course, and 
this time it was a fearful one. Her uncle, Cap- 
tain Stone, the father of Richard and Charley, 
came back from a voyage. He was an officer in 
the navy, a good and noble man, and his health 
being much enfeebled, had come home to recruit, 
he said, but it was evident to all that he never 
more would see ‘‘the wild wave’s crested foam.” 
Clara had been his pet when a child, and always 
loved him dearly, and she now cheered his de- 
cline by many tender attentions. Soon he be- 
came unable to leave his room, and she was his 
constant companion, and after a time his nurse, 
for Mrs. Stone was taken ill of a violent fever. 
One day he expressed a wish to have Richard 
sent for, and one week from that time he died in 
his arms—his last breath entreating the assem- 
bled family to meet him in heaven. Poor Mrs. 
Stone was delirious at the time, and knew nothing 
of her husband’s death; but the day before the 
funeral, she recovered her senses, and when 
Clara entered the room in the morning, the first 
question was, ‘‘how is your uncle?” 

‘Clara hesitated. George Ives’ oft-recollected 
warning rung in her ears. But the truth might 
throw her aunt back into delirium. 

‘He is better, dear aunt, quite comfortable,” 
she replied. 

*‘T wish I was able to see him,” said Mrs. 
Stone. 

**Oh, no, no, aunt—do not think of it to-day.” 

‘*Your manner seems strange, Clara. Are you 
telling me the truth? I feel strong enough to 
bear it, even it should be the worst.” 

‘“‘Indeod Iam. You need not alarm yourself 
about my uncle.” 

‘¢Well, I shall see him to-morrow,” said Mrs. 
Stone, with a smile. 

A woman’s shriek, wrung from the very depths 
of despair, is a fearful sound. The ear on which 
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it ever has fallen will never lose the memory of 


ew 


watches, she had been wishing to see him, and 


it. Such was the shriek that broke the stillness } had risen to steal a look at him. Those who 


of Mr. Lathrop’s house that night. It rung from 
the chamber of death, and all rushed thither. 

The watchers stood in mute dismay, while ex- 
tended upon the shrouded corpse was the form 
of Mrs. Stone. They tried to loose the frantic 
grasp, and raise her from the cold bosom, but it 
‘was only separating those now united in death. 
Clara Lathrop, with a face pale with horror, saw 
her father and friends try every method to re- 
kindle the lamp of life. The physician came, and 
placing his hand upon the brow so quickly clothed 
with an expression of perfect peace, shook his 
head. And Clara sunk down beside the dead 
husband and wife, and wished that she might 
share their pulseless slumber. Ay! she prayed 
to die. ‘Surely my Maker will take me from 
the world,” she groaned, ‘‘for I am not fit to 
live. This is my work.” 

“‘ Your work! What do you mean Clara?” said 
her father. 

“IT concealed my poor uncle’s death from my 
aunt this morning, and made her believe he was 
better. I was afraid the shock would be too 
great. And, now, look there! My punishment 
is greater than I can bear.” 

Without a word, Mr. Lathrop raised the faint- 
ing girl in his arms, and carrying her to her bed, 
left her not for many hours, for reason deserted 
her throne. 

It was never known how Mrs. Stone came to 
seek her husband’s chamber, but her friends 


watched with the corpse had been startled by a 
slight rustling, and looking round saw a tall 
form clothed in white standing in the. centre 
of the room, and then heard that one piercing 
scream, in which life had fled. 

“God giveth his beloved sleep,” said those 
who stood beside the- single grave in which the 
dead were placed; and then they returned to 
the bedside of the liviug, to see what it was that 
He had given unto her who had put His com- 
mandments far from her. 

Did Clara Lathrop die of a broken heart? No, 
people don’t die of broken hearts now-a-days, 
notwithstanding all Washington Irving says to 
the contrary. 


“The heart may break, yet breakingly live on.” 


She rose from her sick bed to look upon little 
Charley’s orphan face by day, and to see by 
night that death-chamber, with its two cold 
corpses, rise before her. But the eye that 
watches over us is one of love, and she was led 
ere long to the only Hand that can heal the 
wounds that quiver and burn within the fester- 
ing spirit. Trustfully, but sadly, she lifted her 
eyes to the radiance which she knew streamed 
from the land whence ‘‘sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away.” LEarth’s waters, thrown into such 
wild turmoil by her own hand, became “still,” 
and earth’s pastures “green.” ‘A bruised reed 
will He not break, and the smoking flax will He 





supposed, that being awake in the still night- 
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not quench.” 
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A TALE of woman’s wretchedness, 
A tale of woman’s woe, 

Of bitter sorrow, grief and ill 
That ev’ry heart must know. 


I will not think upon thy fate, 
It is too like mine own; 
Is brings my early years again, 
Whose hopes, like birds, have flown. 


Why is it thus? Why should we throw 
Our only gift away, 

And waste the brightness of a life 

Upon a Summer day? 





ON THE PAINTING OF THE BRIDESMAID. 


BY FRANK LEE. 
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Sunlight and roses weave a chain 
With light links o’er the heart: 

But one by one those roses fade, 
And dimm’d those bright links start. 


Those wither’ed leaves lie on the heart, 
That chain is round it cast, 

And hours of glee or ill they bring 
A shadow from the past. 


As flings a darkness o’er the soul, 
As dims the eye with tears 

And mournfully we listen to 

The tones of other years. 



















THE HONITON COLLAR. 





BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





Two young ladies were making purchases at 
the principal store of a considerable inland town. 

«You should buy this, Miss Empson,” said the 
dealer in dry-goods, holding up a beautiful collar, 
delicate almost as gossamer work. ‘‘Its a real 
Honiton.” 

The young lady, however, shook her head. But 
her companion, looking at it longingly, asked, 
after a moment, what the price was. 

“Seven dollars, miss,” was the answer. ‘It 
ought to be more, but the collar is too costly for 
my customers generally, and I am willing to sell 
it for cost.” 

“It is very beautiful,” said Miss Darlington, 
hesitatingly; and, she took it into her hands, the 
better to examine it. 

“Just try the effect of it ovér your dress,” put 
in the store-keeper. ‘‘There’s nothing so elegant 
as a Honiton. No French worked collar can com- 
pare with it. And its the only one in town, I 
assure you.” 

Miss Darlington tried the effect of it, as he 
desired, and was even more pleased than before. 
The assertion that there was no other in town 
also had its influence, for what young lady is 
there who does not like to be exclusive in the 
possession of an article? But there was a reason, 
which she scarcely acknowledged to herself, yet 
which disposed her, more than all else, to pur- 
chase the collar: and this was that, in a few 
days, there was to be a large party, where all 
the belles of the town would be assembled, and 
where Horace Mordaunt, the handsomest and 
richest young bachelor of the place, who had 
just returned from a tour in Europe, would make 
his first appearance in society. 

She turned to Miss Empson, however, and 
asked her opinion. 

‘“‘What do you think, Clara?” she said, the 
Honiton lying over her hand. * ‘*Wouldn’t you 
buy it?” 

‘It is very pretty,” said her companion. ‘But 
I can’t afford anything so costly.” 

Miss Darlington colored, but her desire to 
possess the collar increased with opposition, in- 
stead of getting weaker. 

“It’s true,” she replied, “seven dollars is a 
good deal to pay for a collar, but I can save 
it, you know, off the rest of my dress. I will 
not buy so expensive a frock as I had intended.” 





“But would it be in keeping?” 

“Oh! to be sure. You know that its particu- 
larly genteel to have elegant collars, gloves and 
shoes: it’s the way, I’m told, that a real lady is 
always discovered at a glance in the city.” 

This conversation had been carried on, in 
whispers, and a little apart. The store-keeper, 
suspecting that Miss Empson was not recom- 
mending the purchase, now interrupted the fair 
speakers. 

“Tf you only knew how cheap that collar was, 
Miss Darlington,” he said, ‘I know you wouldn’t 
hesitate. I bought it, to clear out a lot, it being 
the last, and so got it at what it cost to import. 
I offer it now at what T paid for it; not a cent 
more, I repeat, do I ask.” 

This argument was conclusive. Next to having 
the monoply of an article of ornament or dress, 
a lady likes best to get what our sex calls “a 
great bargain:” and so Miss Darlington paid the 
seven dollars, and became the possessor of a real 
Honiton. 

The party came off duly, and the Honiton collar 
was there of course, where it made no little stir. 
Some, who had never seen such a thing, vowed 
enviously that it was a coarse-looking affair. 
Others, who knew how highly fashion rated this 
particular article, quite coveted it. Miss Dar- 
lington endeavored not to look conscious, though, 
all the time, she secretly believed that she was 
the ‘‘observed of all observers.” She was espe- 
cially confident that Horace Mordaunt was look- 
ing at her. 

Her friend Clara was there also. Dressed in 
pure white, with a few natural flowers in her 
hair, she looked like a poet’s ideal of virgin 
simplicity and loveliness. No greater contrast, 
indeed, could be presented than between her and 
Miss Darlington. The incongruity of the latter’s 
attire was as striking as the good taste that 
reigned in every part of Clara’s. The Honiton 
collar, in short, as compared with the rest of 
Miss Darlington’s costume, was like a capitol of 
Italian marble placed on the summit of a brick 
pedestal. As Clara had hinted, it was ‘‘out of 
keeping.” “ 

There was another person, besides Clara, who 
appeared to think so. Horace Mordaunt had, 


indeed, looked fixedly at Miss Darlington on her 
entrance, but it was with a scarcely es 
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smile at the bad taste of the Honiton collar. He 
had-been expecting her appearance, with some 
curiosity, for he remembered her as one of the 
most beautiful girls of the place, and he had 
been wondering whether she would be improved 
or not. In truth he had thought oftener of her, 
during his absence, than he would have been 
willing to acknowledge. More than once, when 
he had seen a beautiful face abroad, he had in- 
voluntarily compared it with that of Miss Dar- 
lington; and rarely had he thought hers less 
lovely than it. 

Perhaps, if he had recollected no other coun- 
tenance, he would have returned actually in love. 
But there was another, who divided his thoughts, 
as she divided the palm of beauty with Miss 
Darlington. Our readers have already suspected 
that we speak of Clara. 

Miss Empson made her appearance later than 
her friend. One of the first to recognize her 
was Horace Mordaunt, who started instinctively 
at this vision of perfect loveliness. The face 
and form, which he had carried so long in his 
memory, were there, more beautiful, if possible, 
than of old. But, perhaps, he was more attracted 
by the exquisite taste of her dress than even by 
the improvement in her personal appearance, for 
his travels had made him fastidious in this re- 
spect. He sought accordingly a renewal of his 
former acquaintance with Clara, and, when Miss 
Darlington looked around for him, wondering 
why he had not approached her before, she saw, 
with a pang of envy, that he was talking to Clara, 
apparently deeply interested. 

Later in the evening, however, Miss Darlington 
succeeded in attracting him to her own side, for 
a while, by challenging his attention, asking him, 
laughingly, if he had forgotten his old friends. 
But he did not remain long with her. The in- 
stant that Clara became disengaged from a tem- 
porary partner, he flew to her again, and in so 
marked a manner as to attract general notice. 





The acquaintance, thus renewed, progressed 
with astonishing rapidity. Horace Mordaunt 
soon neglected all other society for that of Clara, 
Her amiability and good sense, indeed, soon 
changed the admiration, which her loveliness 
had created, into fervent love. The more Horace 
Mordaunt saw of her, the more he felt her supe- 
riority to all other women, whom he had ever 
met. Nor was he one whose personal qualities 
would have allowed him to sue in vain. Even 
had he not been so wealthy, Clara would have 
loved him all the same; for he united a highly 
cultivated intellect to a heart as tender almost 
as @ woman’s, and to a person of great manly 
beauty: in a word, in looks, manners, and con- 
versation he was the beau ideal of a hero. 

For once the ‘‘course of true love” did ‘¢run 
smooth.” Horace Mordaunt proposed, was ac- 
cepted, and, in due time, became the husband of 
Clara, nor was there a single person but thought 
it a suitable match, unless perhaps Miss Darling- 
ton. 

‘Do you know,” said Horace, one day, laugh- 
ingly, to his new wife, ‘‘that you nearly missed 
being Mrs. Mordaunt? You mustn’t be jealous, 
but when I returned, I could not make up my 
mind which I liked best, you or Miss Darlington. 
But a Honiton collar turned the balance.” And 
laughing even more gaily, as he saw his beautiful 
bride’s astonishing look, he continued, ‘‘I met 
you both, you recollect, at Mrs. Pride’s party. 
Well, you were dressed, as you always are, in 
perfect taste, and by that I mean the whole attire 
in harmony: but Miss Darlington, with rather a 
common frock, had an expensive Honiton collar. 
I said to myself there is a type of their difference 
in minds, one all for show, the other modest and 
sensible. And so, on a nearer intimacy, I found 
you both. Believe me, dearest, it is by little 
things that character is to be judged; and your 
old school-mate betrayed hers most egregiously 
by her Honrron Coxuaz.” 





OUR FATHER. 


BY GRACE NORMAN. 


Our Father, when at early morn 

The darkness fleeth from the light, 
Accept our grateful songs of praise 

For guardianship throughout the night; 
Our sins and follies now forgive, 
And this day teach us how to live. 


Our Father, at the noonday hour, 
Still let our pray’rs to Thee ascend, 
That as the hours pass swiftly on, 





Thy spirit may our steps attend 
Thou who art present everywhere, 
Make us as holy angels are. 


Our Father, at the twilight hour, 
Ere stars like lov’d one’s eyes appear, 
As deep’ning shadows gather round, 
The “still small voice,” oh! may we hear; 
Child-like in faith, and hope, may we 
In light, or gloom still look to Thee. 
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LILLIAN ELSINGER; 
OR, THE POOR RELATIONS. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Gracious me! what assurance!” exclaimed 
Miss Albina Elsinger, looking up with an air of 
surprise and scorn, from a letter which she had 
been reading. 4 

+‘ What is it, Albina?” asked her mother, with 
evident interest. ‘‘Not a proposal, I hope, from 
that silly coxcomb, who last evening——-” 

«Pshaw!” interrupted the young lady, with a 
curl of her pretty lip; ‘‘nothing of the kind. It 
is from people claiming our name and begging 
assistance, mere impostors, of course—though 
the writer says that my father’s uncle, Gerald 
Elsinger, was her maternal grandfather; that her 
mother married her cousin, Arthur Elsinger, and, 
but surely, mamma, this cannot be true!” con- 
tinued the speaker, in a tone of alarm, as she 
observed the astonishment of her mothe#caused 
by this unlooked-for revelation, ‘‘these beggarly 
‘people cannot belong to us.” 

‘Perhaps they may: but what more?” 
? “Oh, she says her father was a sea captain, 

and was shipwrecked during a return voyage 
nearly two years ago; and the brig, together with 
a large amount of money he had on board being 
lost, her widowed ‘mother, herself, and a Ittle 
brother, named Gerald, are in circumstances far 
from comfortable, being entirely dependant on 
their own exertions. And her motive in writing 
to me is that she thinks from my own feelings I 
may imagine her anxiety to aid as much as pos- 
sible her bereaved parent; and will, therefore, 
use my influence with you to obtain the grant of 
the request, which is the purport of the letter.” 

“¢Indeed—and what is that?” 

*‘Oh! a very reasonable one in her estimation, 
Idare say. Merely that you will engage her as 
governess for the younger children: or should 
you wish them educated from home, that you 
will promise them as pupils in the boarding- 
school, which, in that ease, she will undertake. 
And also, that you will kindly interest yourself 
to obtain the patronage of some of your numerous 
friends for the proposed establishment. Her 
teachers, she adds, will satisfy you as to her 
qualifications,” 

‘And what care I for her qualifications?” ex- 
claimed the elder lady, reddening with anger. 

Vou. XXIIL.—8 


‘*A pretty proposal, truly—for me to take into 
my house one who would arrogate respect and 
attention on the score of kindred; or send away 
my children to furnish a theme of conversation 
for our acquaintances, A governess—a school 
ma’ am—honorable relationships, indeed, to tram- 
pet forth to the world! Uncle Gerald’s daughter 
may thank herself for her uncomfortable circum- 
stances; she was warned before her imprudent 
marriage, but to no purpose. A girl like her, 
who might have chosen amongst the noblest of 
the land, to fall in love with her father’s ward, a 
poor, orphan boy; and, moreover, one of those 
miserable, improvident fellows that never will 
accumulate wealth, be their opportunities what 
they may.” 

‘** But what did her father think of her choice?” 

**Oh, he doated on the young fellow—he was 
the only child of his favorite brother, and had 
been his ward from childhood; so he could not 
be persuaded that his daughter’s foolish fancy 
was anything but what it should be. She was 
then only fifteen, and he had always resolved that 
she should not marry until her eighteenth year. 
In the meantime he appointed his nephew captain 
of one of his ships, and when the appointed time 
arrived, finding them still as much attached as 
ever, he gave them a handsome wedding, and 
established them in a small, but rather elegant 
dwelling; and the bride was as well satisfied as 
if it had been a palace. She had no higher am- 
bition, poor thing! and in this, at least, she suited 
} her husband, who thought wealth was of little 
value except to assist the poor. His own poor 
now will hardly find poople of the same mind, I 
fancy.” 

Albina listened attentively to these details, 
altogether new to her; for although the memory 
of the wealthy and widely-known “ Uncle Gerald” 
was treasured in her father’s house, and she had 
been taught to pride herself not a little on the 
relationship, she had never till now heard of the 
daughter who had gradually sunk into obscurity ; 
her impradent marriage rendering her of course 





below par in the eyes of most of her former asso- 
ciates. Albina, therefore, was considerably sur- 
prised to learn that such s person really existed. 





‘IT wonder,” she at length said, “that Uncle 
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Gerald did not leave them sufficient to place them 
above want the residue of their lives.” 

“You forget that upon his death, which hap- 
pened shortly after his daughter’s marriage, his 
second wife who had the possession of his money 
and massive plate, sacrificed his vast estate, and 
very soon disappeared with her son, at that time 
a mere child; and has never since been heard of. 
There could be found no will, and it was given 
out that his sudden demise prevented his making 
one; but I shall always believe that that woman 
destroyed it, to further her designs.” 

* And here Mrs. Elsinger paused, overcome by 
angry feelings, for, notwithstanding her own and 
husband’s hoarded wealth, she still sighed for a 
portion of his deceased uncle’s, or, at least, the 
‘‘massive plate.” Albina was about to speak 
when her father entered the apartment; and to 
the august tribunal of his unbiased judgment the 
matter was quickly referred. After many re- 
marks upon the letter and its author, all proving 
only the superlative selfishness of each member 
of the worthy trio, Mr. Elsinger decided that the 
best plan was for his daughter to write an imme- 
diate reply which he would dictate. To this the 
young lady poutingly objected; ‘‘papa or mamma 
might write if they saw proper, she had no in- 
tention of troubling herself to send any answer 
to those impertinent persons.” But when papa 
insisted that she was the most suitable one to 
reply; reminding her, moreover, that in the event 
of their receiving none they might write again, 
or horrors of horrors presume to appear before 
their rich relatives. Albina’ frowning brow was 
at once cleared, and she took her pen and quickly 
wrote to the dictation of her purse-proud father: 


*¢ Miss Ersincer—In reply to your letter which 
has just been received, my mother desires me to 
state that she has no disposition to comply with 
either of the proposals it contains, 

ALBINA ELSINGER.” 


“That will do—that will answer every purpose 
exactly—one should never condescend to indite 
an elaborate reply to individuals of this kind!” 
and the portly speaker surveyed with much com- 
placency the note which was now placed in his 
hand to be safely deposited in the post: office— 
his lady shrewdly suggesting that if it were given 
to one of the servants, he might remark upon the 
direction amongst his fellows. Miss Albina, per- 
ceiving that it was time to dress for the reception 
of some morning visitors whom she anxiously 
expected, retired for that purpose; while her 
father lingered a few moments to hear from his 
wife an account of two strange gentlemen who 
had been particularly attentive to Albina on the 





previous evening. Possessing a tolerable share 
of beauty and wit, and being, moreover, the 
favorite child of a very wealthy man, Miss Elsin. 
ger had of course many aspirants for the honor 
of her hand; and tke respective claims of each 
competitor were now, as was frequently their 
custom, discussed with due earnestness by the 
gratified parents of the prize. Strange that amid 
their mutual gratulations on a subject so interest. 
ing to both, no thought of the widowed mother, 
of the destitute daughter, who had appealed to 
them for such a trifling favor, intruded: that no 
whisper of remorse for the heartless and insult. 
ing manner in which that favor was refused, dis- 
turbed the composure of their self-complacent 
minds. Strange still that in the young heart 
of seventeen no gentle chord responded, with 
womanly sympathy, to the earnest appeal of one 
of kindred age and blood; that, as the gay and 
petted child of fortune sat in her luxurious 
dressing-room, while the nimble fingers of her 
maid tastefully arranged the heavy folds of her 
beautiful hair, her thoughts never reverted from 
the gay anticipations of the coming season, to 
the cheerless life of toil and penury spread out 
before the young girl who had ventured to pen a 
brief Outline of her difficulties and anxieties; 
perhaps secretly longing for a few kind sentences 
of sympathy and encouragemént, even should 
her request for assistance in her proposed task 
be denied. Ah, money! money! How often 
dost thou, much coveted and fearfully abused 
gift! seem to chase away from thy gorgeous 
dwelling-places every other treasure. And yet 
how many of the lowly and despised children of 
poverty might bestow a pitying glance upon thy 
envied possessors, and cherish with earnest grati- 
tude their own priceless treasures of mind and 
heart, which thou, with all thy wizard power, 
canst never bestow. 


CHAPTERI. 

Far down in a smiling valley, at the foot of a 
gently sloping hill, whose carpet of softest green 
was embroidered with many a beautiful wild 
flower, stood a small, humble cottage. The lapse 
of many years had worn away much of what 
beauty it might once have displayed; but the 
graceful foliage of the wild rose crept lovingly 
over the time-stained walls, and around the case- 
ment windows, until even the lowly eaves were 
adorned with its modest blossoms; and the little 
casements were curtained with muslin of snowy 
whiteness, which, gleaming out here and there 
through the interlacing vines, gave an air of 
neatness and comfort to the humble abode. The 
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en in front was gemmed, in their season, 
with roses, lilacs, violets, and many other flowers, 
which bore evidence of careful and judicious cul- 
tivation; and a little stream of sparkling water 
that danced brightly over smooth, white pebbles, 
gave & beautiful verdure to the long, silken grass 
that fringed its borders. Behind the house was 
an orchard of considerable extent, with thrifty 
trees of various flavored fruits; and beyond this, 
dense forests raised their proud heads to the 
tranquil skies above; so that no glimpse of the 
busy world, with its fevered dreams and idle 
fancies, obtruded; but it seemed a holy spot, 
where, shut in amidst the sweet communion of 
nature, the world-wearied spirit might pass away 
the brief dream of life, awaiting the welcome 
summons to unfurl its long-prisoned pinions, and 
leave the earthly tenement to fall asleep like the 
drooping flowers, and repose beneath the spread- 
ing trees, until called forth by its Creator to be 
renewed in immortal strength and beauty. 

On a fine, autumnal eve, two females walked 
slowly and in silence along the little garden. 
The elder, whose health seemed rather frail, and 
whose mild, expressive features bore traces of 
much sorrow, patiently endured, leaned upon the 
arm of her companion, an exceedingly fair girl, 
in the first bloom of maidenhood, whose care in 
supporting the feeble form that leaned so con- 
fidingly upon her, showed, not only the sacred 
tie that bound them, but also the love and rever- 
ence by which it was hallowed. 

“You will receive no letter from Louisville, I 
fear, Lillian,” said the elder lady, at length 
breaking the long silence. 

“Oh! it is yet scarcely time to expect one, 
dear mother,” was the reply. ‘I wrote only a 
week ago, and, of course, they will take some 
time to consider my proposition ere they reply.” 

“Is it only a week? Alas! I thought it was 
nearly two!” exclaimed the mother, with a half- 
suppressed sigh. ‘‘ Anxiety and uncertainty make 
the days seem very long and tedious; though they 
should now pass all too swiftly, since we are aware 
that we must leave our long-loved home so soon.” 

** Mother, I sometimes think that Mr. Brown 
will postpone building till after his travels, and 
then we should not be obliged to leave this dear 
spot for a long time.” 

“There is no hope of that. I met old Mr. 
Frown in the orchard this morning, and learned 
that his son is firm in his intention to have the 
place cleared, that he may witness the commence- 
ment of his future home ere he sets out. The 
old gentleman would rather postpone the work 
for a time, but, he said, his son will not listen to 
this proposal.” — 





“Well, I only hope that he may find as much 
contentment in the grand building he will erect 
here, as we have enjoyed in the little cot. I am 
afraid we shall not be so happy else where; 
but,” she checked herself, lest her words might 
add to her mother’s sadness, and spoke more 
cheerfully, ‘‘I know so little of the world, how 
should I judge? We may, perhaps, yet have a 
home prettier and dearer than even this.” 

‘“‘Our happiness, my love, depends not on the 
beauty of our abode, but on the dispositions we 
bring to it, or our readiness to conform ourselves 
to our present circumstances whatever they may 
be. In the humblest walks of life, and amid 
many cares and trials, we may, if we will, expe- 
rience contentment; even as your own rose vine 
blooms not less brightly around our lowly dwell- 
ing than if it were a home of wealth and magni- 
ficence.” . 

While Mrs. Elsinger thus spoke a horseman 
had rude up to the white garden-paling, and, 
recognizing a gentlenifm from the neighboring 
village, they went forward to meet him. 

“TI bring you a letter, Miss Lillian,” said he, 
after the usual greetings had been exchanged. 

“Oh, thank you!” said Lillian, a glow of de- 
light suffusing her fine features. ‘This is, in- 
deed, a pleasing surprise, for I did not expect it 
for several days to come.” 

“] heard Mrs. Elsinger yesterday speak of 
expecting a letter shortly; so, happening to re- 
member it while I was getting my own, I in- 
quired.” And with a friendly “good-bye,” the 
gentleman rode away. Lillian’s hand trembled 
with nervous eagerness, as she re-entered the 
cottage with her mother, and broke the seal of 
the letter, which she knew by the post-mark was 
the one she desired. How little suspicion had 
she of its contents! In the guilelessness of her 
young heart, no doubt of the kindness of her 
unknown relatives had ever disturbed her; and 
it was with the eagerness of joyful anticipation 
that she glanced at the few brief lines before 
her. Ah, what a chill was that which fell upon 
her bounding heart! Lillian’s first feeling as 
she perused the heartless response was one of 
indignation: but a glance at her mother, who sat 
anxiously regarding her, changed her mood; and 
a burst of uncontrollable grief told that tender 
parent the tale she had expected, yet dreaded to 
hear. 

“TI thought it would be thus,” she said, calmly, 
as she embraced her beloved child. ‘I feared 
this result, my own sweet girl. But you have 
consolation in the knowledge that you obeyed 
the quick impulse of your devoted affection; and 
though the effort was vain, it is not less precious 
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in the eyes of God—nor less grateful to your 
mother’s heart. But, my child, learn from this 
not to indulge too sanguine expectations in 
future; where the anticipation is so great, the 
reaction of disappointment must be proportion- 
ally severe.” 

“‘Oh, mother—if they were unwilling to grant 
my request, which would cost them so little, and 
to us would be an inestimable benefit, why could 
they not, at least, have refused it kindly, and not 
in this unfeeling manner ;” and she placed before 
her mother the brief note, on whose composition 
the haughty man of wealth had so prided himself. 
Mrs. Elsinger paused an instant after reading it, 
ere she replied, 

*‘Do not let this rob us of our peace of mind, 
my daughter; but endeavor, if possible, to forget 
the circumstance. We have not hitherto pos- 
sessed either the friendship of assistance of those 
with whom we are connected, and we have not 
on that account been the less happy. Why, there- 
fore, should we now distress ourselves because 
they have seen proper to act in this manner. 
And with regard to the other families to whom 
you intended to make a like proposal, I do not 
now wish you to do so. We will want one or 
two rooms in the village, and between your em- 
broidery and some plain sewing which I can 
easily do from time to time, we can live com- 
fortably. Nay, do not shake your head, my 
child, you know my health is very nearly re- 
stored, and without any detriment to it, I can 
henceforth aid you some little: our expenses are 
not very great.” 

‘But Gerald’s expenses at school are con- 
siderable, united to our own.” 

‘*He will have to leave school, and find some 
employment,” replied Mrs. Elsinger. ‘It seems 
hard, but it is the only course.” 

**No, no, mother, I must write to the other 
ladies you have told me of; perhaps I may yet 
be successful.” 

The young girl rose as she spoke, with an air 
of calm resolve; and, as it was growing late, the 
mother tenderly kissed her snowy forehead, and 
with a silent benediction on her devoted child, 
retired to her own little chamber, where she for 
a time freely indulged the sorrow which in her 
daughter’s presence she had restrained. But 
remembering the source whence she had often 
obtained strength and comfort under trying cir- 
cumstances, she recommended herself and chil- 
dren to the care of the Protector of the widow 
and the fatherless; and with a mind calmed and 
soothed by the very fervency of her supplications, 
sought her couch to obtain a temporary forget- 
fulness of her cares. 





Not so Lillian. She had deferred writing ty 
some of her mother’s former friends through 
respect to those of her own kindred. The regult 
of her application to them was now before her, 
and although well nigh dispirited and hopeless 
of success, she determined not to retire to regt 
until the remainder of her task were accom. 
plished. The letters were accordingly penned, 
but very briefly, and in a timid, diffident style, 
which, although in her present gloomy mood she 
did not observe, could not fail of being noticed 
by a sympathetic mind; for the issue of her first 
attempt rendered her painfully averse to repeat. 
ing it; but her affection for her young brother, 
and desire to dispense her mother from the 
necessity of exertion, strengthened her resolu- 
tion. Hitherto her skill and taste in embroidery, 
aided by a small sum which Mrs. Elsinger had at 
the time of her sad bereavement, had sufficed for 
their support: but for the future they had not 
this resource to depend upon, while their ex- 
penses would be necessarily increased in the 
event of their removal to the village. Thus the 
prospect was gloomy in the extreme, which was 
deepened by the pain they felt on being obliged 
to leave the cottage, where they had spent several 
happy years, and where, also, they had borne 
with becoming resignation the trials that had 
befallen them. 

In anxious uncertainty Lillian saw the time 
arrive which should put an end to her doubts 
and fears, but she was disappointed. Another 
day passed, and then came two letters from per- 
sons on whom she most relied. One stated the 
writer’s inability to employ a governess; but 
added that if Miss Elsinger succeeded in estab- 
lishing a boarding-school, she would willingly 
send her two oldest daughters; the other merely 
mentioned that her children were too young to 
be sent to a boarding-school, and she was opposed 
to having teachers in the house. The next day 
a heavy rain prevented her going to the post- 
office; but in the evening their village friend 
brought the remainder of the anxiously expected 
letters. Poor Lillian! Well she knew the bitter 
trial of those who are dependant on others for 
assistance in their projects, as she sat with 
clasped hands looking at the unopened letters, 
for she had yet a little, lingering hope which 
those unconscious messengers might too quickly 
dispel. At length they were opened—alas! for 
the airy productions of her hope—she bowed her 
head upon the table and wept aloud. 

“But there is another remaining, my child,” 
said her mother, in a faltering voice. ° 

“T cannot read it—indeed I cannot,” sobbed 
the distressed girl. 
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“My sweet child, be calm, I entreat you. Read 
this; we will then know the worst, and endeavér 
to think of some other plan.” 

With a deep sigh Lillian opened the letter; it 
was rather longer than the others, and as she 
glanced over it, a glow of delight suffused her 
face. ‘Oh, mother,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘how im- 
patient and petulant I have been! Forgive me, 
but first let me read this, it is from the dear 
friend you so often speak of:” and with a voice 
trembling with joy, Lillian read: 


“My Dear Youna Frirexp—I must apologize 
for not having sooner answered your letter on 
the ground of my absence from home when I 
received it, and consequent inability to consult 
my husband on its contents. I take the first 
leisure moment after my return to write, and in 
doing so cannot refrain from mentioning the pain 
which the diffident style of your letter caused 
me. Ah, my dear girl, you say that your mother 
and myself were once warmly attached friends: 
but I fear she retains a very faint remembrance 
of my sincere regard for her, since her daughter 
has addressed me in such timid, mistrusting lan- 
guage: but I shall have many opportunities to 
scold you on this score, so shall now drop it. 

“I was, indeed, a friend of your mother’s, 
Lillian, at that sweet age when friendship is 
worthy of the name, ere interest or guile has 
warped the heart’s affections; and the best proof 
I can give of the depth and sincerity of that 
attachment is my delight at being enabled to co- 
operate in your project to support your mother 
and brother by your exertions. It is, indeed, a 
noble resolve, Lilla, and will, I am sure, be well 
rewarded by the joy your affectionate heart will 
experience in their welfare. My husband is 
quite willing that you should undertake the tui- 
tion of our little ones, and only fears that you 
may have ere this formed an engagement else- 
where. But if so, my dear, you must break it, 
for I shall look forward to your arrival very 
shortly, and you must not in any case disappoint 
me. I am getting a room fitted up for you ad- 
joining a very pleasant one which I intend for 
your mother, and shall be delighted to see them 
80 well occupied. Tell my dear friend that I 
anticipate many a pleasant hour with her, re- 
calling the reminiscences of our happy girlhood. 
I learned through the newspapers her sad be- 
reavement, and wrote to express my sympathy 
in her affliction; but perhaps the letter failed to 
reach its destination. I doubt not that she bowed 
with Christian resignation to the chastening hand 
that smote her so suddenly; and in the love of 
her children and the affection of her friends I 
trust she will find much happiness for many years 
to come, 

“Write as soon as you receive this, my dear 
girl, and tell me when I may expect your arrival. 
Let it be at as early a period as possible; and in 
the meantime assure yourself that I remain, your 
own and your mother’s sincere friend, 

THERESA IRWIN.” 


A long silence followed the reading of this 





letter; but the hearts of the mother and child 
were throbbing with joy and gratitude, and many 
@ silent prayer ascended from both for her who 
had opened for them a cheering prospect at the 
moment when hope was almost forsaking them. 

“T am indeed ashamed of my impatience,” 
said Lillian, looking up through the joyous tears 
that bedewed her bright eyes. ‘I shall never 
again, I trust, give way to such sinful feelings.” 

“The resolution is not above your strength, 
my love,” said the fond mother; ‘‘impatience is 
not one of your usual faults, though of late you 
have been sorely tried. Dear Theresa!” she 
continued, as she glanced over the letter, ‘‘how 
like is this to what I remember of her: the ever 
ready sympathy with others which distinguished 
her even in childhood, and rendered her the pet 
of all. But come, my child, we have yet much 
to do; this is our last week here; write imme- 
diately to Mrs. Irwin to this effect. Blessed be 
He who has thus provided us a home, at the time 
of our greatest need.” 

Beautiful was the reply which Lillian Elsinger 
wrote to her new friend; eloquent, because her 
relieved and grateful heart poured forth its rich, 
deep feelings. The only thing she had dreaded 
in her new situation, a separation from her be- 
loved parent, was rendered unnecessary through 
the kindness of her employers, in offering an 
apartment in their house for her use, and this 
unexpected favor lightened much of the pain 
that both naturally experienced in leaving their 
old home. 


CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. Irwin was a “lady” in the highost and 
fullest sense of the term, with all those noble 
qualities of the mind and heart, those generous 
impulses which render their possessor a valuable 
member of society—a blessing to all within the 
sphere of their influence. She was a native of 
Baltimore, whence, on the event of her marriage, 
she removed to Louisville, in the elegant society 
of which city she at once took a high position. 
Her husband was numbered among the wealthy 
and influential men of the state, and was in every 
respect a noble model of the true “Kentucky 
gentleman.” Frank, generous, and open- hearted, 
he willingly concurred with his excellent lady in 
her numerous works of benevolence; and though. 
his name was ever prominent amongst the con- 
tributors to public charities, he did not neglect 
instances of a less obtrusive, but perhaps really 
more philanthropic nature, in which his bounty 
was known only to its recipient, and to heaven’s 
approving angels. Hence, many who wondered 
why the Irwins, with all their wealth, did not 
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make more “show,” had they followed the light 
footsteps of Mrs. Irwin on her errands of mercy, 
would have found the results of their refraining 
from extravagant and useless expenditure, in the 
many comforts which cheered the lonely heart 
of the widow—in the neat apparel and healthy, 
comfortable appearance of many little fatherless 
ones as they daily took the walk to school—in 
the care bestowed on the helpless invalid, the 
little delicacies and numberless kindnesses by 
which the bed of poverty and sickness is rob- 
bed of its terrors—and again in the respectable 
funeral of many who would else have been given 
up to the dispensers of city charity, to be hurried 
away to a pauper’s place in the receptacle pro- 
vided for the remains of those who, being poor, 
are unworthy of a grave among their more 
favored Christian fellow mortals. 

Mrs. Irwin was the mother of six lovely and 
intelligent children; the two oldest, youths of 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen, were pupils at 
a neighboring institute—and four little girls, 
ranging from twelve to five years, were to be 
henceforth under Lillian Elsinger’s tuition. 

Mrs. Elsinger and her daughter were received 
on their arrival at Mr. Irwin’s, with a friendli- 
ness which spoke volumes for the kind-hearted- 
ness of the family, amongst whom they were to 
be numbered. To Mrs. Elsinger the reception 
was most grateful. There was no look nor tone 
of condescending kindness which could remind 
her that her circumstances had changed since 
she was the companion of her hostess—that from 
the daughter of a wealthy and respected man, 
she had become the wife—the widow—of one 
unblest by the possession of riches; and was now 
dependant on the talents of her child for a live- 
lihood. The greeting was such as she might 
have looked for in the days of her brightest 
prospects—warm, cordial, and friendly; and Lil- 
lian, rendered timid and distrustful by the expe- 
rience of the last few weeks, felt her spirits 
revive as she responded gratefully to the kind- 
ness extended to her so freely. 

The fatigue of travelling, added to the anxiety 
she had previously undergone, had very much 
debilitated Mrs. Elsinger; which her friend, soon 
perceiving, led the way to the rooms prepared 
for her guests, and left them to recruit their 
strength by quietness and repose. It was now 
nearly two o’clock, the usual dinner hour of the 
Irwins; (who in this as well as in other respects 
were too thoroughly American to adopt Euro- 
pean habits) but Mrs. Irwin’s experience and 
instinctive kindliness had taught her how dis- 
tressing it is to travellers to be obliged to make 
a hasty toilet in order to join a circle of strangers 





at the table, and accordingly a tidy, smart-looking 
sefvant girl soon appeared with a tray containing 
a repast of tea, bread, butter, biscuits, dried beef, 
cheese, and a plain, home-made cake, which she 
placed before the strangers, saying, ‘‘that her 
mistress thought they would prefer a cup of 
tea to a regular dinner as they must be much 
fatigued.” Mrs. Elsinger assured her that her 
mistress had judged rightly; and having ascer- 
tained that nothing farther was needed, the ser- 
vant quietly left them to enjoy the first meal in 
their new home by themselves—a privilege which 
our travellers well knew how to appreciate. 

The house was a large and old-fashioned one, 
with spacious halls running through the centre 
in each story. The rooms allotted to the stran- 
gers were on the second floor, opposite to those 
occupied by the family, and consisted of the front 
chamber which was assigned to Mrs. Elsinger, 
another of the same dimensions for her daughter, 
and beyond this a neat, little apartment admi- 
rably fitted for reading or sewing, and which was 
to be for Lillian’s leisure hours, entirely secluded 
from intrusion. In this pleasant room they were 
now seated, conversing cheerfully of their situa- 
tion so widely different from what they might 
have ventured to anticipate; until, their com- 
fortable meal being finished, they retired to take 
a few hours rest. 

At tea time Lillian first met Mr. Irwin, who 
shook her hand warmly, welcoming her to his 
house, and introduced the children, severally, to 
her notice. Their sparkling eyes as she embraced, 
and spoke to each in her peculiarly sweet tones, 
accorded with what the parents teld of the eager- 
ness with which they had expected her. To the 
inquiries respecting her mother, Lillian replied 
‘**that she was in a deep slumber, from which she 
did not like to arouse her, as she knew that she 
would not miss her supper on account of having 
dined such a short time previous.” Mrs. Irwin 
commended her thoughtfulness in not disturbing 
her mother, saying, ‘‘that she would enjoy her 
tea much more after sleep.” They took their 
seats around the well stored board, and the con- 
versation was animated and interesting. Lillian 
was surprised to find how insensibly she lost the 
timidity which was natural to one in her situa- 
tion. Only once did she feel a return of the 
painful sensations she had of late experienced. 
It was when Mrs. Irwin casua)'y inquired “if she 
was aware that there was a family of her name 
residing in Louisville?” A slight flush dyed her 
cheeks as she replied in the affirmative; for she 
remembered the insolent and unfeeling manner 
in which they had replied to her application; but 
Mrs. Irwin observing her emotion, immediately 
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changed the subject, and Lillian soon forgot her 
unnatural relatives. 

As they rose from the table Mrs. Irwin wound 
her arm, round Lillian’s waist, and led the way 
to the cheerful and elegant drawing-room. ‘‘We 
are very unfashionable people you will find, Miss 
Lilla,” remarked Mr. Irwin, as he lifted the 
youngest child to her accustomed position on his 
knee. ‘‘It is not our practice to deny our little 
ones any of the enjoyment and privileges of 
home by confining them to the nursery or school- 
room.” Lillian had expected this from what 
she had already observed, and it but added to 
the high opinion she had already formed of this 
amiable family. After some time Mrs. Irwin, 
as was her custom every evening, played several 
simple airs on the piano for the children, The 
youngest pleaded for one more. 

“Perhaps Miss Lillian will play for you,” 
replied the fond parent. ‘* Ask her, my love.” 

The little girl immediately went forward to 
Lillian, and with a modest grace begged her to 
play for herself and sisters just one tune; and 
Lillian, imprinting a kiss upon the fair child’s 
brow, took her seat at the instrument. She 
played and sang several airs in a manner which 
charmed her youthful auditors; and at length 
little Ada impetuously exclaimed, ‘‘oh, Miss 
Lillian, I must kiss you for that sweet music be- 
fore you play any more:”’ and she threw her little 
arms around her new friend in a close embrace. 
The parents exchanged pleased glances as they 
saw that the young governess had already won 
so much upon the affection of her pupils; but 
the father gently reproved their desire for more 
music; reminding them that it was more plea- 
sant for them to listen than for Miss Lillian to 
play and sing, while she was still fatigued from 
travelling. With ready obedience the children 
desisted from their entreaties, and cheerfully 
began to amuse themselves with their childish 
sports. 

With such parents, and children so well 
trained by judicious care and unwearied atten- 
tion, our heroine had no cause to apprehend 
meeting with the vexations and annoyances 
generally attendant upon her position. The 
mornings only were spent in the school-room; 
for the Irwins were not of that class of parents 
who seek to force the intellect of their children 
without regard to their strength or capacity, 
from the foolish ambition of producing prodi- 
gies; the afternoons, therefore, were devoted to 
amusing occupation, walks or drives. Mr. Irwin’s 
ample library was at all times open to Lillian, 
and by his advice she undertook a course of 
stady for which hitherto she had had no oppor- 





tunity. The gentleness and agreeable mode of 
teaching rendered her every day more dear to 
her amiable pupils, who endeavored by their 
assiduity and correct deportment to manifest 
their affection. Often would they express their 
delight in having such a dear, sweet governess; 
and the school-room, instead of being the dreary 
prison it generally seems to young and buoyant 
children, was to them a place of delightful 
resort, to which they never needed a second 
summons. 

Mrs. Elsinger and her early friend did indeed 
pass many pleasant hours together; and in the 
comfort which now surrounded her, and in the 
consciousness of the happiness and well-being of 
her children, the widow felt amply compensated 
for the trial she had experienced in leaving her 
dear cottage-home for a new and untried scene. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Reatty, this is too bad!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Albina Elsinger, as she entered the private par- 
lor of her splendid abode, and threw herself 
angrily upon a velvet-cushioned tabouret, with 
the heavy gilt tassels of which she played ner- 
vously, while spite and vexation were legibly 
imprinted on every feature of her flushed coun- 
tenance. 

‘*What is the matter, my daughter?” inquired 
her portly papa. 

‘*You remember, papa, those persons who 
wrote to us for assistance some time ago?” 

“Perfectly: what of them now?” 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Irwin has engaged the girl as 
governess, and she and her mother are there, 
treated with every respect and attention, as I am 
told, riding out with Mrs. Irwin, and——” 

‘Who told you all this?” interrupted Mrs. 
Elsinger, incredulously. 

‘¢Emeline Spurrier,and Louisa Mayward. Ob, 
it is true, mamma—you need not doubt it: it is 
too true. I called at Mrs. Mayward’s this morn- 
ing, and had a long chat with Lou. Among other 
things, she asked me if I knew the governess 
Mrs. Irwin lately engaged. I told her I did not, 
and she then said that Emeline Spurrier, who, 
as you know, is very intimate at Irwin’s, saw 
Mrs. Irwin at a concert a few nights ago, with a 
young lady whom she did not think she had ever 
seen before: but she concluded she must be one 
of Mrs. Irwin’s nieces from Baltimore. The 
next morning, therefore, she called to see her. 
Mrs. Irwin was not at home; but she saw little 
Ada running through the hall, and asked her if 
any of her cousins was visiting there. The 
child replied no, and Emeline said she had 
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thought it was one of them she saw the night 
before with her parent. Ada said, ‘oh, that 
was Miss Elsinger.’ Emeline thought the child 
was mistaken, and inquired if she was certain 
that was the young lady’s name. ‘Qh, yes, 
Miss Lillian Elsinger is her name—is it nota 
pretty one? Would you like to see her?’ in- 
quired Ada. ‘No, dear, not at present,’ replied 
Emeline; ‘is she a stranger on a visit to your 
mamma?’ ‘Her mother and she are here; they 
are going to stay with us always, and we are so 
glad: Miss Lillian is our governess, and we all 
love her so much!’ 

*¢ Emeline said no more, but at her next visit to 
the Mayward’s told all she had heard; and while 
Louisia was still speaking of it, Emeline herself 
came in, and repeated all that Louisa had said, 
adding, ‘they are relatives of yours, Albina, I 
presume.’ Such impertinence!” and the young 
lady paused in her narrative overcome with 
vexation. 

“And what did you reply?” asked Mr. Elsinger, 
after a pause. 

“Of course, I disclaimed all knowledge of 
them,” replied his daughter, with a haughty toss 
of her head, as she rose to retire to her room. 
«But I do not think they believed me. Emeline 
merely said, that it was evident Mrs. Irwin 
thought a great deal of them, as she had seen 
them riding or walking with her two or three 
times, and the governess was certainly a beau- 
tifal girl.” 

‘‘Mrs. Irwin must be in great want of com- 
pany to go out so much with a young woman in 
her employ,” remarked Mrs. Elsinger, with’ a 
sneer. 

‘It is an evidence of her vulgar taste,” chimed 
in the indignant daughter. ‘I expect she came 
from a low family, after all. I am glad we do 
not visit there!” The young lady and her 
mother had made strenuous efforts to form an 
acquaintance with the Irwins, but had failed. 

**T hope you did not express yourself thus to 
Emeline,” remarked Mr. Elsinger, ‘‘for she as 
well as every one in Louisville is aware that an 
acquaintance with the Irwins is not to be de- 
spised.* They are eccentric persons in many 
respects, but occupy @ position which renders 
their whims allowable.” 

Yes, generosity and kindness are doubtless 
great ‘‘eccentricities” in the estimation of the 
world; but it is fortunate for the honor of human 
nature, that there are a few superior minds that 
can dare to practice such ‘éccentricities” in de- 
fiance of the restraints with which fashionable 
society would fetter each free, warm heart that 
moves within its sphere. 





Albina Elsinger could not easily forget thy 
shock her sensitive feelings had received. Sh¢ 
even declared that she would go no more into 
company, lest she should meet with that impu 
dent young person, who would, doubtless, greatly 
enjoy her mortification at such an event. Her 
father laughed at her nonsense, as he termed 
it, but she persisted most heroically in keeping 
her resolution for several weeks; obstinately 
refusing any invitation, until her mother feared 
that her darling’s health would suffer from such 
close and unaccustomed seclusion. 

But at length her resolution was put to flight 
by an invitation to a ball, which Madam G-— 
proposed giving in a style unequalled. It was 
generally understood that Lord Villers, a most 
accomplished young Englishman, and his paré 
ticular friend, Mr. Myford, an American gentle- 
man of high birth and immense wealth, would 
grace this festive scene with their distinguished 
presence; and the ‘young lady rousing at once 
from the Janguor and listlessness into which she 
had fallen, overjoyed her parents by the an- 
nouncement that she would be there also. 

“Pa, I must have something for this ball 
superior to anything I have yet worn,” was her 
concluding remark. 

‘“‘Which of the gentlemen do you intend to 
captivate? eh, my daughter?” 

“Oh, I may not like either; but I have a curi- 
osity to see a live nobleman, and also his friend, 
whom, from what I hear, must be almost equally 
attractive, and I am determined,” she added, 
haughtily, as she glanced at the large mirror that 
reflected her fine form, ‘“‘to make an impression 
on both.” 

The father smiled, with a well satisfied air, as 
he glanced toward his equally gratified lady, 
placing in his daughter’s hand at the same time, 
a roll of bank notes wherewith to commence 
preparations for an attack on the hearts of the 
‘live nobleman and his almost equally attrac- 
tive” friend. Sooth to say, he was in every re- 
spect pleased with her avowed determination. To 
obtain a suitable husband for his handsome 
and accomplished daughter had long been an 
object of his paternal solicitude; and the ac- 
counts he had heard of Mr. Myford’s great 
wealth rendered him a very desirable person, in 
his estimation, for that honor. Of Lord Villers 
he knew not so much; but he was said to possess 
large estates in England, and his family name 
was an ancient and honorable one. Either of 
these gentlemen would make a most unexcep- 
tionable son-in-law; and Mr. Elsinger, as he 
observed how absorbed his daughter had become 
in preparations for the ball drew many flattering 
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auguries of her success; and as he sat dreamily 
over his champagne, visions of marriage settle- 
ments, bridal gifts, &c., would float pleasantly 
through his imagination. 

The grand—the important night arrived. 
Albina Elsinger took a last survey of her radi- 
ant figure in her mirror, and with a self-com- 
placent air tripped lightly down to the drawing 
room where her parents awaited her. Her 
dress was of rich white satin, over which a robe 
of transparent muslin, richly embroidered in 
silver, fell in light-and graceful folds. Her re- 
dundant hair was confined by a comb starred 
with brilliants, and a garland of leaves formed 
of emeralds, encircled her head, and was fastened 
at one side by a cluster of diamond blossoms, 
glistening amid a spray of emeralds. Necklace, 
bracelets and broach of the same costly gems 
completed her adornments, and flashed brilliantly 
with unchanging lustre, as she moved gracefully 
forward. Her splendid attire, which, after much 
hesitation and debate she had selected as the 
style approaching nearest to her luxuriant taste, 
accorded well with her showy style of beauty, 
and displayed it to the greatest advantage; and 
her proud father, as he seated himself opposite 
to her in the carriage, congratulated her on her 
superb toilet, and the sensation she would not 
fail to create. Albina did not reply, for her 
thoughts were too much engrossed by her antici- 
pated triumph to allow her to converse; but a 
smile of proud, exultant joy played around her 
beautiful mouth, as she leaned back in the rich 
eyshions, and was driven rapidly to the scene of 
conquest. 

Had she known that Mrs. Irwin would like- 
wise appear at this assemblage with the governess, 
her poor, and dependant cousin, doubtless the 
young lady would have been deprived of much 
of her self:complacency and satisfaction; but of 
this happily she was ignorant, so that no vexatious 
thought disturbed the serenity of her mind, nor 
overshadowed her brilliant countenance. Mrs. 
Irwin, in truth, had had no little difficulty in 
persuading her young protogee to attend this 
grand ball, for Lillian, timid and sensitive, shrank 
from obtruding her presence in a company where 
it might not be desired; and, moreover, her re- 
tiring disposition arid the quiet seclusion in 
which she had always lived, rendered her averse 
to scenes of fashionable amusement. But her 
friend would take no excuse, nor listen to any 
pleading or expostulation on the subject; and 
accordingly, at about the same time that the gay 
young cousin left her splendid home, buoyed up 





with anticipated conquests, Lillian Elsinger took 
her seat in Mr. Irwin’s carriage, to make her 


first appearance in fashionable society. Her 
attire was a marked contrast to Albina’s. She 
was dressed in an embroidered mull muslin, 
fitting well her slight, but beautifully rounded 
form; her soft hair was smoothly braided, and 
garlanded with a wreath of autumn leaves; she 
wore no ornament, save a bracelet of pearls, a 
gift from Mrs. Irwin, encircling one fair, white 
arm, Yet she looked so lovely in her simple 
dress that her kind friend looked upon her with 
a smile of almost maternal satisfaction, and 
could but think that a more elaborate toilet 
would destroy the effect of her gentle, winning 
beauty. 

The gorgeous rooms of Madam G—— were 
filled with a gay and splendid company. There 
was an unusual display of rich ornaments and 
dresses, for more than one secretly hoped to gain 
the admiring gaze of Lord Villers or his friend, 
scarcely less coveted, though unfortunately lack- 
ing a title. But amongst the crowd Albina 
Elsinger moved pre-eminent. Many a heart 
swelled with envy as the buzz of admiration 
everywhere followed her footsteps; and when at 
length she stood in the circle of dancers with no 
less a personage than Mr. Myford, envy was at 
its height; for, of course, she would through 
him, be introduced to his lordship, whose eye 
had more than once glanced admiringly toward 
her. Albina herself seemed of the same opinion 
with her rivals; she went the giddy round with 
a cheek brightly flushed with pride, and a flash- 
ing of her large, dark eyes, and ere the next set 
was formed, was engaged by the nobleman! 
But, alas! at the moment of her triumph, the 
cup of happiness and gratified pride which she 
had began to taste, was rudely dashed to the 
earth. Emeline Spurrier, who, as one of the dis- 
appointed rivals, might have had a secret motive 
for the act, leaned toward her, and drew her 
attention to a young lady at some distance. ‘‘She 
in the plain dress and garland of leaves?” 

**¥es, that is the one. Well, she is the Miss 
Elsinger of whom I spoke to you. Is she not 
very beautiful?” 

Albina was too vexed to reply; but she re- 
garded Lillian for an instant intently, and, not- 
withstanding the simplicity of her costume, she 
trembled lest she should bear away the prize for 
which she had so magnificently arrayed herself. 
She saw Lord Villers gazing earnestly upon her, 
and now he remarked that he had wondered who. 
was the. young lady whose dress was so tasteful 
though so simple; and the tone of his voice be- 
trayed an interest in the unconscious Lillian 
which filled his partner with uneasiness. She 
looked down, and pretended to be engaged with, 
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the clasp of her bracelet, to hide the angry feel- 
ings which she could not at once subdue; nor 
did they entirely vanish during the dance, for 
she again saw the governess and with her no 
other than—Mr. Myford. 

When Lord Villers led her to a seat, Albina 
complained of unusual languor, which she thought 
might serve the double purpose of explaining 
the change in her demeanor, and of keeping 
him at her side. As on account of his title 
she greatly preferred him to the other guests 
of the evening, she now put forth all her powers 
to interest and amuse him, nor did she fail to 
listen with real or pretended rapture to the ac- 
counts his lordship gave of foreign scenos, pre- 
sentations at court, &c. Once or twice, a well- 
applied, though delicate and refined compliment 
caused her heart to bound with happier feelings; 
and, at last, when describing the gorgeous mag- 
nificence of the drawing-room held by the queen 
immediately preceding his departure from Eng- 
land, he whispered, ‘‘ pardon me, but you, I think, 
are one more fitted to adorn such a courtly scene 
than this!” the eloquent blood tinged her fair 
cheek, and her radiant eyes for a moment met 
his proudly, then drooped beneath the long, 
earnest gaze which he bent upon her. But as 
her appearance was more in unison with the 
assemblies of titled ladies he had been describing, 
than became a daughter of republican America, 
and as she had more than once expressed a de- 
cided preference for most of the customs of his 
ancient land over her own, it may be doubted 
whether his words had no other meaning than 
that which her vanity inferred. Soon after, 
another gentleman approached, and his lordship, 
with a graceful bow, moved forward to a group 
of ladies of whom Lillian Elsinger was the 
centre; and his late partner, with a new feeling 
of envious vexation beheld him introduced to 
her. In the course of the evening Mr. Myford 
again found himself beside Albina. 

“That is a very beautiful young lady,” he 
remarked, as his eyes fell upon Lilliah, who was 
conversing with a graceful animation with his 
friend. ‘She is a relative of yours, I presume, 
Miss Elsinger?” 

**No,” was the hasty, and perhaps, not very 
courteously toned answer. ‘‘No; there is no re- 
lationship.” 

“Indeed; I had thought you were relations. 
She is certainly exceedingly lovely and intelli- 
gent. The charming simplicity of her dress 
corresponds so well with her manners.” 

This was too much. Albina’s face again 
flushed with anger; was she to be continually 
tormented by enconiums on the plain, simple 





appearance of her timid, graceful cousin? Up. 
able to repress, altogether, the spiteful feelings 
which her provoking companion aroused, she 
said, hastily, 

‘It is probable that a poor girl as she is could 
not afferd a dress more in accordance with the 
elegant scene into which Mrs. Irwin has foolishly 
introduced her.” 

“Ts she then poor?” 

**So I have heard. At least she is governess 
to Mrs. Irwin’s children, and she would scarcely 
be that if not necessitated, you know.” 

**No; certainly not. Yet she seems not un- 
used to fashionable society; and she is certainly 
well calculated to adorn it. And you say you 
are not related? The similarity of names led me 
into error.” 

‘‘ Yes; they are of the same name, but of a 
different family.” 

*‘T fancied, also, that there was a marked 
resemblance between you. She is really a beau- 
tifal girl.” 

Albina made no reply, and her companion 
changed the subject, to a more agreeable one. 
But the night was fated to be a trying one to 
the proud beauty. In animated conversation 
with Mr. Myford, she had forgotten her vexa- 
tions, and recovered her usual flow of spirit; 
and had soon afterward withdrawn to the em- 
brasure of a large window, where concealed by 
the rich, velvet drapery she ghatted gaily with 
Emeline Spurrier, who had sought the same re- 
treat to rest for a few moments; and they were 
about emerging again into the light and gay 
bustle of the scene when Lord Villers and his 
friend drew near, engaged in seemingly earnest 
conversation. The young ladies drew back 
within the friendly shelter of the curtain, where 
they listened atixiously, each with the secret 
hope of hearing something that would minister 
to her own vanity. 

‘But are! you sure that your information is 
correct?” were the first words they could distin- 
guish. It was Mr. Myford who spoke. 

“I am,” was the reply. ‘I gained a few mo- 
ments’ private conversation with Mrs. Irwin just 
now, and learned that my surmises were perfectly 
correct—that her friend is indeed my step-sister, 
and consequently her sweet daughter is my niece. 
Something attracted me to her as soon as I be- 
held her, and when I heard her name I felt 
confident that she was one of those I sought. 
My showy-looking partner is doubtless another; 
though in her I do not feel so much interested.” 

“No! There is no relationship,” interrupted 
Mr. Myford, 

“There is not! 


How do you know?” 
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“From your ‘showy-looking partner’s’ own 
fair lips. She assured me there is no relation- 
ship between them. Merely a similarity of 
names.” 

«Ah! I understand. Poor relations always 
belong to another family—well, in that case Miss 
Albina cannot claim kindred with me, which she 
would, perhaps, be willing to do, in her repub- 
lican fondness for titles.” And with a laugh full 
of mirth the young men passed on. 

How felt Albina during this conversation? It 
were vain to endeavor to depict her feelings; 
anger, envy, and mortification struggling within 
her; while the thought that Emeline had also 
heard all, and would quickly promulgate it among 
their friends was positively maddening. That 
young lady, however, was too well occupied with 
her own schemes to observe her mortified com- 
panion at this time. She remembered that she 
had spoken admiringly of Lillian Elsinger in 
Lord Villers’ hearing; and she trusted that this 
would leave a favorable impression on his lord- 
ship’s mind, and, perhaps, contribute to secure 
for her his particular regard. With this view 
she resolved to say nothing of the over-heard 
conversation, but to evince a decided attachment 
to the young governess ere the fact of her distin- 
guished relationship would be generally known. 
She was partly disappointed in her expectations 
on finding when she again joined the brilliant 
throng that the nobleman had taken his leave; 
but she danced often with Mr. Myford, to whom 
she found an opportunity of speaking in rap- 
turous terms of Lillian, nothing doubting that 
her warm praise would be repeated to the uncle. 
When the dance was concluded, Emeline suddenly 
recollected that she had as yet only bowed from 
a distance to her highly esteemed friend, Mrs. 
Irwin, and expressed a desire to have a chat with 
her; Mr. Myford, of course, readily escorted her 
to that lady, who returned her animated saluta- 
tion with much kindness; and introduced her to 


‘ Lillian, who was at that moment beside her. 


There was no fashionable formality in Emeline’s 
acknowledgment of the introduction, and both 
ladies were rather surprised when she began a 
conversation with Lillian with the warmth of an 
old acquaintance. They could not suspect the 
secret motive which prompted her; though it 
was true that on first seeing Lillian she had 
admired her.. When Mrs. Irwin soon after rose 
to retire from the gay assemblage, Emeline kissed 
the young governess affectionately, expressing a 
desire for an intimate friendship, to which she 
having gracefully responded, followed her friend 
from the room. Mr. Myford attended them to 
the carriage, and returned to the company, but 





it was soon evident that it had lost its charms 
for him, and as soon as possible he also with- 
drew. 

Meanwhile Albina Elsinger, resolutely conceal- 
ing her mortified feelings under a counterfeited 
gaiety, danced with a gentleman of considerable 
pretensions to wealth and importance, who had 
long been an admirer of her beauty, and on this 
occasion quite captivated by her brilliancy, be- 
came her most assiduous attendant. So long as 
she had entertained hopes of making a more 
distinguished conquest, her manner to Edmund 
Spencer was careless and indifferent; but now, 
finding all her anticipations dashed to the earth, 
she received with animation the attentions which 
he obseqiously renewed. Flattered by this change 
in her demeanor, which he interpreted to suit his 
own views, young Spencer deemed his triumph 
complete, and put forth all his powers of pleasing 
to continue the favorable impression he imagined 
he had made upon the belle; put the conflict with 
her secret feelings was too arduous to be long 
concealed, and she felt relieved beyond measure 
when she again found herself within the carriage 
where she could give vent to passionate weeping. 
The surprise and chagrin of Mr. and Mrs. Elsin- 
ger, when at length they were made, through 
impetuous exclamations and violent sobs, ac- 
quainted with the existing state of affairs, was 
extreme; but alas! what could anger and indig- 
nation avail now? They felt the evil irreme- 
diable; and the night which had been anticipated 
as one of proud truimph, saw them overwhelmed 
with mortification and shame. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ar an early hour on the following morning 
Lord Villers made his appearance at the mansion 
of Mrs. Irwin; and by that lady’s desire was 
shown immediately to her private parlor, where 
his interview with his newly-discovered relatives 
would be secure from intrusion. He was soon 
engaged in earnest conversation with Mrs. Elsin- 
ger, while Mrs. Irwin, who, at her friend’s re- 
quest, remained, and Lillian were silent, but 
deeply interested auditors. The minute details 
of that conversation, so absorbingly interesting 
to the parties concerned, would probably prove 
tedious to our readers. It will suffice, for our 
purpose, that during the course of it Lord Villers 
succeeded in establishing his identity with the 
step-brother of Mrs. Elsinger, who, with his 
mother, had disappeared immediately after his 
father’s decease; since which time nothing had 
been heard of their movements. It could only 
be conjectured that the widow, who was of Eng- 
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lish parentage, had gone to the mother country: 
and such was indeed the fact. Not long after 
she became the wife of a nobleman who had 
taken a singular fancy to little Adolphus, whom 
he now formally adopted as his son and heir to 
his title and vast possessions. 

Surrounded by all the pageantry and splendor 
of a proud and ancient house; educated at one of 
England’s far-famed Universities, where homage 
and adulation were paid to his high rank; the 
youth still grew up in taste and feeling a most 
inveterate republican, and carefully cherished 
the faint memories of his childhood’s home. And 
when, on arriving at manhood, he found himself 
by the recent will of his adopted father possessed 
of vast wealth, his first desire was to visit the 
land of his birth, and make inquiries concerning 
his connexions, about whom he was the more 
anxious from some indistinct recollections of his 
parent’s sudden departure from America, and the 
rigid silence she evgr maintained respecting the 
family of her first husband. 

The mystery, however, was now to be unfolded; 
for on acquainting his mother with his desire, 
she yielded a ready assent; and filled up the rude 
outlines of the picture which memory had faith- 
fully treasured, by the full particulars of his 
father’s history. She did not even conceal the 
reason of her secret removal to England; but, on 
the contrary, proposed as a special motive for 
his intended journey, the restoration of that por- 
tion of his father’s property which justly be- 
longed to his half-sister: the want of which she 
might, perhaps, have experienced, as her hus- 
band’s profession was a precarious one, and there 
had been a rumor that he was shipwrecked. 

The youth listened with astonishment to these 
details; but he repressed the expression of his 
indignant feelings through respect for his mother, 
who, now that the subject had been broached, 
evinced the liveliest remorse for her conduct, 
pleading only her maternal anxiety for her son’s 
prosperity in palliation. That son—how could 
he upbraid her, greatly as his innate sense of 
justice and honor revolted against the course she 
had pursued? 

It only remained for him to expedite his de- 
parture; and his mother quickly relieved his 
reluctance to leave her, by unfolding her own 
purposes. She was not, as may be imagined, a 
disconsolate widow. Pride and a desire for her 
son’s aggrandizement had been the motives for 
her union with her deceased lord: and now, 
having remained the requisite period in strict 
seclusion, she wished to join a party of friends 
on a continental tour. Her son gladly availed 
himself of her permission to spend the same time 
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on his travels; and as early as possible departed 
in company with young Myford, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made some time before. The gentle- 
men became warmly attached during the voyage, 
and Lord Villers finding that his relatives had 
removed from his native city of Baltimore, wil- 
lingly accompanied his friend through the route 
of travel he had planned; and it was thus that 
they at length reached Louisville, where he so 
unexpectedly encountered one of the objects of 
his search. 

Such were the principal points of the narration 
which the young nobleman now gave his atten- 
tive listeners. To Lillian it all seemed but as a 
dream. She had never heard of her grandfather's 
second marriage: for her mother had ever avoided 
the most distant allusion to one who had so cruelly 
wronged her, and whose name could awaken, 
therefore, none but unpleasant memories. But 
when the stranger claiming a kindred tie which 
she could not believe existed, produced a minia- 
ture of his father, which Mrs. Elsinger at once 
recognized as the likeness of her own dear parent 
—the truth became clear to the daughter’s mind; 
and while she mingled her own tears with her 
mother’s over the semblance of the venerated 
dead, she silently rejoiced that she had never 
known the circumstances which would have 
caused her to think only with painful feelings 
of those so closely connected with her. 

While they all sat thus recalling by-gone years, 
a servant entered with Mr. Myford’s card. Mrs. 
Irwin, finding that he was acquainted with the 
happy discovery his friend had made, ordered 
him to be shown into the friendly circle, where 
he was cordially welcomed. Animated conver- 
sation followed, though sustained chiefly, it must 
be confessed, by the two elder ladies and Lord 
Villers; for Mr. Myford seemed strangely absent- 
minded as he sat opposite to Lillian, who kept 
her eyes intently fixed on her grandfather's like- 
ness, which she held in her hand; save when she 
raised her long lashes somewhat timidly to reply 
to any observation directly addressed to her by 
her gay young uncle, who continued to talk in a 
gay strain, though he sometimes glanced with 
smiling significance from his fair niece to his 
friend, which glances they at length observing. 
Lillian’s brow was at once suffused by a soft 
blush; while Myford, with a sort of confused 
consciousness, made an effort to rally from his 
abstracted mood. 

** But how is it, my fair niece,” observed Lord 
Villers, ‘‘that you are so unmoved by these dis- 
closures? Few young ladies, I fancy, would hear 
with such quiet composure of the wealth to which 
they had unexpectedly fallen heir.” 
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‘Indeed, sir,” replied the young girl, earnestly, 
“for myself I do not desire such good fortune. I 
rejoice sincerely on my dear mother’s account; 
and yet more for my brother, who will now be 
spared the trials of a life of poverty and toil. 
But as regards myself since I have been an in- 
mate of Mrs. Irwin’s hospitable house, I have not 
@ wish ungratified.” 

«And I,” said Mrs. Irwin, ‘‘have often re- 
proached myself to-day with selfishness; for the 
announcement of that which should cause me 
only pleasurable emotion, has given me more 
than one pang, as I think of the effect it will have 
upon my own home. But I shall conquer my 
ungenerous regrets ere long, and rejoice with my 
whole heart at the events which will enable my 
sweet Lillian to take her proper position in 
society. For it needs but little intercourse with 
the world to learn that wealth has peculiar 
charms; and there are those who cannot estimate 
virtue, talent, beauty, nor grace without this 
talismanic accompaniment.” 

‘* Are you aware, Adolphus,” asked Mrs. Elsin- 
ger, ‘‘that there are other relations of yours re- 
siding in Louisville?” 

“Ah, yes, my dear sister,” replied the young 
man, with a smile, ‘*I met them last night for 
the first time—probably the last also.” 

‘How so?” asked his sister, in surprise. 

Again the nobleman smiled. ‘Your remarks, 
my dear madam,” said he, addressing Mrs. Irwin, 
“will probably apply with singular appropriate- 
ness in that quarter. Lillian will no doubt be- 
come suddenly exalted in their estimation; but 
I hope, my dear girl, you have too much innate 
dignity to feel flattered.” 

“I scarcely think such will be the case,” she 
replied, ‘remembering the letter of which her 
uncle as yet knew nothing. ‘But surely my 
dear uncle would not wish me to be unforgiving 
and——” 

“Indeed I should,” interrupted Lord Villers, 
warmly. ‘I would not have you duped by the 
hollow profession of those who will now flatter 
and fawn upon you, merely because you are an 
heiress. My remarks do not apply merely to 
relatives—there are others to whom they will be 
equally appropriate. Forgive them as freely as 
you please—they are unworthy your resentment 
as your favor; and remember always we are not 
obliged from the fear of being vindictive, to ex- 
hibit a hypocritical display of friendliness which 
we cannot feel toward such people.” 

‘And remember too, Miss Elsinger,’’ mur- 
tured Myford, who now took a seat near her on 
the plea of examining more closely the miniature, 
‘‘that there are some, one at least who yielded to 





your charms the homage and devotion they de- 
serve, and in whose estimation the wealth of the 
Indies could not enhance their value.” The 
varying cheek on which his eyes bent so ear- 
nestly, yet so respectfully, showed that his words 
had touched an answering chord, but her embar- 
rassment was quickly relieved by his considerately 
taking the miniature, and remarking to his friend 
upon the marked resemblance between it and 
Mrs. Elsinger. 

From that day the two young men were fre- 
quent visitors to Mr. Irwin’s; and what marvel 
that Lillian and her admirer soon discovered the 
similarity of their tastes and sentiments, and 
that the impression which each had made at first 
meeting daily strengthened into mutual love? 
Lord Villers with his usual impetuosity relieved 
his friend of the embarrassment of a formal de- 
claration, and insisted that the wedding should 
be given prior to his departure from America. 

Early in September, therefore, Mrs. Irwin’s 
drawing-rooms were thrown open to the largest 
and gayest company that had ever there assem- 
bled: and Lillian Elsinger, with her heart brim- 
ming over with trusting happiness, gave her hand 
to him who had won her first affections. The 
bridal party made the tour of the Lakes, and 
returned to their homes in safety, their felicity 
dampened only by the pain of parting with Lord 
Villers, who had made himself a favorite with all. 

And now a few words on one or two other 
persons connected with our story. Emeline Spur- 
rier finding her hopes of Lord Villers futile, con- 
soled herself by repeating to all she knew the 
conversation which she had overheard on the 
night of Mrs. G——’s grand ball. Of course re- 
peated eagerly by each new hearer, ere long it 
came to the ears of Mr.Edmund Spencer, who 
encouraged by the sweet smiles of Miss Albina 
since that eventful night, was on the eve of an 
avowal, which she impatiently awaited as a re- 
futation of the whispers she knew were circu- 
lating regarding her disappointed aims. The 
report of her duplicity, nay, even her falsehoods, 
startled Mr. Spencer. Though somewhat foppish 
in his dress and manners, he abhorred dissimu- 
lation sincerely, and having procured indubitable 
proofs of the truth of the rumors concerning his 
lady-love, all his admiration and love in a moment 
vanished. Albina, conscious of the cause of the 
abrupt termination of his attentions, went on a 
visit to some friends at a distance, where she 
finally made a conquest as unlike as could be 
imagined to her former beau ideal—while her 
Friend Emeline, foiled also in her ambitious views, 
is still looking about for one to replace, in her 
admiration, the ‘titled foreigner.” 
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Tae following are the materials requisite for 
practising this novel and elegant art:—Fine 
water colors in cakes, as blues, blacks, brown, 
burnt sienna, chrome, &c. ; gamboge in the lump; 
carmine, ivory black, flake white, emerald, green, 
cobalt, and chromes, in the fine, impalpable pow- 
ders—these powders should be kept in proper 
bottles; hartshorn and spirits of turpentine, 
of each an ounce, in separate and well-corked 
bottles; glass varnish and japanners’ gold size, 
of each an ounce, and both to be kept well 
corked; gold and silver leaf; half a dozen camel 
hair pencils of different sizes; a palette and pa- 
lette knife; black lead pencil for tracing; and 
ground glass. 

Having decided upon the article to be made, 
be it a basket, port-folio, or table, or whatever 
else is thought proper, cut out the requisite 
pattern in card board, take it to a glass-cutter’s, 
select a perfectly clear and speckless piece of 
ground glass, and have the patterns cut out from 
it. Wash this glass thoroughly with warm soap 
and water, and dry it. Now, choose or design a 
group of flowers, or birds, or butterflies, and 
sketch it on to the ground side of the glass (those 
who cannot sketch well, may place the glass over 
the copy and trace the outline;) this sketching, 
or tracing, must be done very finely, and all dark 
strokes of the pencil avoided. Wash into each 
flower or leaf its foundation color, and then pro- 
ceed to work up the whole as in an ordinary 
water colored drawing, having previously rubbed 
down the requisite colors on the palette from the 
cakes, and put a little of the carmine powder on 
the palette, and, having moistened it with a few 
drops of hartshorn, rub it down smooth with the 
palette knife; every time the carmine has to be 
used, it must be observed, that the brush must 
be dipped in hartshorn, instead of in water, as 
for all the other colors. The drawing being 
completed, and richly colored, though not in an 
exaggerated manner, leave it to dry. Then take 
the glass varnish and a clean brush, and care- 
fully cover every portion of the drawing smoothly 
and evenly with this varnish, taking care not to 
tranegress beyond any of the edges of the draw- 
ing, —— the rest of the glass. Set it aside 





for an hour or two until the varnish ceases to be 
wet, and only just remains moist and adhesive; 
then take silver leaf and lay it evenly over the 
whole of the drawing; wherever it is necessary 
to make a join, pass the varnish brush along the 
edges of the piece already laid down, and overlay 
this with the edge of the next piece; press the 
silver leaf down gently, but firmly and thoroughly, 
with a silk or linen handkerchief until it adheres 
to every portion of the drawing, and whether it 
does so or not may be ascertained by looking 
at it from the other side of the glass;—set the 
drawing aside again for eight or twelve hours, 
and let it be during this time subjected to a light 
and even pressure; then take it in the left hand, 
and, with a silk or linen handkerchief in the 
right, or a large, soft camel hair pencil, brush 
off all the superfluous portions of silver, so as to 
leave the glass clear, and the drawing Illumi- 
nated or enameled. Should any of the inter- 
stices not easily brush off, take a quill-pen, and 
working gently with the point, remove all ex- 
traneous particles of silver so as to leave the 
edges even and smooth, and the drawing clearly 
and neatly defined. The process is now com- 
plete, and a beantiful effect will have been pro- 
duced; the glassy side of the glass is of course 
the right side, and the ground side, or that on 
which we have been operating, the wrong side. 
Should it now be wished to give a grounding 
to the drawing, instead of leaving the glass around 
it clear, take a clean palette; for white ground 
use flake white powder; for black, the ivory 
black; for green, the emerald green, either alone 
or softened by an admixture of flake white; for 
blue, the cobalt either alone or with white; for 
yellows or lemon color, the chrome by itself or 
with white; put out a little of the powder or 
powders with the palette knife, pour a small 
quantity of the glass varnish to it, and rub them 
down together until perfectly mixed and smooth. 
Previous to this, the whole part to be grounded 
should have been varnished over and left to dry; 
for the opaque or ground color must not be 
mixed until it is wanted for use, and the varnish 
must be dry on the glass before the ground is 
applied. These directions fulfilled, take a brush 
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and paint the whole of the glass over smoothly 
with the mixture thus prepared, passing the 
brush first up and down and then cross-wise, so 
that a close and even coat of color shall cover 
every part not previously occupied by the draw- 
ing. When this is dry the work is complete. 

For small things, an easy and rapid way of 
giving a ground to the drawings, is to put a piece 
of colored glazed paper exactly fitting the glass 
behind it, and retain it by the slightest possible 
touches of dissolved gum dragon. 

Very pretty wreaths, or scrolls, or borderings, 
may be formed round an illuminated group of 
flowers by the two following processes, which we 
term gilding and pearling:— 

For gilding, the scroll, or wreath, or corner 
piece, is traced in the manner already described ; 
it is then shaded with burnt sienna, heightened 
here and there by an admixture of carmine, and 
the outline, veining, and bolder parts, marked out 
with ivory black. When this is all dry, the whole 
is covered with japanner’s gold size, smoothly 
and evenly laid on with a camel hair pencil, and 
a couple or three hours afterward gold-leaf is 
applied (in the manner already directed for the 
silver-leaf) over every part, and carefully made 
to adhere; and then the work is subjected to 
gentle pressure for ten or twelve hours, and the 
superfluous portions of gold got rid of by the 
means already described. 

For pearling, the scroll, or corner, or border- 
ing, is sketched or traced, as usual, on the ground 
side of the glass, and then shaded or marbled with 
faint tints of Prussian blue, carmine, and gam- 
boge, melting one into the other like the hues 
on mother-o’-pearl; the outline, shadows, and 
veining are thrown in with ivory black. When 
dry, this is varnished all over with glass varnish, 
silvered an hour or two afterward, left to set 
the usual time, and finished off in the way pre- 
viously described. 

A vase or basket containing flowers may be 
thus worked :—The vase or basket may be shaded 
according to the rules given for gilding, and the 
flowers painted in their natural hues. Japan- 
ners’ gold size and gold leaf must be used for 
the former, and when that is dry and finished off, 
the glass varnish and silver leaf may be used to 
illuminate the flowers; a beautiful effect is thus 
produced. Or the vase may be pearled and all 
done together; but where both the gold and 
silver leaf are used about the same drawing, one 
must be completely finished off before the other 
is begun with. For butterflies, gold leaf may 
with advantage be substituted for the silver, ex- 
cepting for white and grey butterflies. 

lt must be borne in mind that every process 





takes place on the ground side of the glass, and 
that the other is the right side, or from which 
the drawing will always be looked at. 

Special brushes of camel hair should be kept 
for the varnish, gold size, and grounding, and 
these must always be thoroughly washed in spirit 
of turpentine, and wiped on a linen rag before 
being put away, as they will spoil if the varnish 
or size is allowed to dry in them. 

The powders, with the exception of the car- 
mine, are only used for the opaque and ground- 
ing portions of the work, and the water colors 
in cakes for all the other parts. The glass on 
which the drawing is being made, should be kept 
carefully from dirt or grease, or even finger 
marks; indeed, the whole process requires neat- 
ness and delicacy of touch as well as taste. The 
richest and most artistic and varied effects may 
be easily and quickly produced, and numerous 
ornamental and elegant articles made, as well as 
many that are useful. 

Chess tables, screens, netting boxes, portfolios, 
card baskets, finger plates, inlaying for the panels 
of cheffonier or other doors, &c., &c., are among 
the number of its uses; indeed it is applicable 
to almost every purpose for which papier mache 
work is ordinarily used, and the intrinsic beauty 
of the work cannot fail to recommend it. 


CHESS BOARD OR TABLE. 


The outer narrow circle is to be pearfed, ac- 
cording to the directions already given for that 


Diagram showing the general disposition of the 
Ornaments in the Glass Chess Table. 





process. The scroll immediately within it is to 
be gilded (according te the given instructions) 
with the exception of the little berries or balls, 
which are to be pearled, and the whole grounded 
with black. 

The square border round the board is to be 
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grounded with apricot color, and the pattern or 
inlaying painted with ivory black and deepened’ 
by touches of lamp black. Both to be done in 
the opaque or grounding colors. 


Design of Chequers for the Glass Chess Table. 














White Square. 


The ground of the lighter squares is to be a 
delicate cream color, and the pattern dark buff 





or apricot, shaded and inlaid with black—opaque 


aaa 


+ 
colors both; the centre of the pattern is to be 
pale cream color picked out with black, painted 
in water colors, and illuminated. The ground 
and the flowers on the pattern of the darker 
squares, is to be dark buff or apricot, as in the 
the pattern of the others; and the inlaying, 
shading, and darker parts are to be thrown in 
with blacks—opaque or grounding colors to be 
used. 

The borders round the squares are to be 
gilded, according to instructions given for that 


Ornament filling out the circle, &c., in the 
Glass Chess Table. 


process. The whole when finished to be let to 
dry thoroughly, and then backed with white or 
cream colored glazed cardboard, before being let 
into the table. It must be observed, that all 
gilding, pearling, and illuminating must be done 
before putting in the grounding. 

Materials for performing this beautiful work 
may be procured, by persons living in the country, 
if they will forward their orders to the proprietor 
of this Magazine, with the money enclosed, when 
he will see that the necessary artices are put up, 
and sent by the cheapest conveyance. 





SUCH THINGS WERE. 


BY E. K. 


Trwe flies when he should linger most, 
The brightest joys are soonest lost, 

And swiftly pass the hours away 

When friends are near and hearts are gay. 
The fairest scenes that Time can bring 
But ad& a feather to his wing, 

And when his path is marked with care 
We say in sorrow, “Such things were.” 


In happy hours we often say, 
In scenes like these we should be gay; 
But, if we lose one valued friend, 





Our feelings change, our pleasures end; 


SMITH. 


We mourn the looks so truly dear, 

We miss the voice we used to hear; 

The scene is changed, and sadly there 
We must remember “Such things were.” 


In every walk we seek alone 

We sadly sigh for something gone; 

In every path some spot is seen 

Where that loved friend bath lately been; 
In every song, in every dance, 

We miss a step, a tone,.a glance; 

We think of joys we used to share, 

And say in sorrow, “Such things were.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM,” “DORA ATHEEBTON,” &0. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. S., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


I—THE FARM KITCHEN. 

Ir was a wild evening in winter. The wind 
blew fitfully without, now shrieking around the 
old farm-house as if in rage at being excluded, 
and now moaning away over the cold, bare fields 
like orphan children wringing their hands and 
weeping in despair, The huge buttonwoods in 
the front yard, which had shaded the roof for 
fifty summers, tossed their skeleton arms, and 
swayed, creaking in the gale, powerless to shelter 
it; while through the small green panes of the 
kitchen window, the low and leaden colored clouds 
were seen driving by, ominous of a night of storm, 
and suggesting thoughts of travellers belated, 
and perhaps frozen to death. 

But within all was ruddy and warm. Old Mr. 
Forester had just returned from the barn-yard, 
drawn up the great arm-chair, and giving the 
green worsted cushion an abstracted shake, seated 
himself before the blazing hickory fire, which 
crackled and sparkled up the huge chimney. 
Though age had now bent his frame, and wrinkled 
his features, the farmer was still what would be 
considered a fine-looking man, especially for his 
years. His height had once been over six feet, 
and his person large in proportion; but his flesh, 
within a year or two, had begun to shrink away; 
and his friends had noticed other signs of an ap- 
proaching breaking up in his health. His step, 
though yet comparatively firm, occasionally fal- 
tered; his eye was no longer as bright as for- 
merly; and it was observed that his hand shook 
when, in discharge of his duty as an elder of 
the church, he handed around the plate at com- 
munion. The contour of ‘his face was Roman, 
which, as he now sat thoughtfully gazing at the 
fire, gave him a severe aspect, which was far 
from being in unison with his character; for a 
kinder neighbor, or more humane man could not 
be found in the whole neighborhood: indeed it 
was @ common saying that Squire Forester had 
a heart as soft as a woman’s. 

For a while the old man watched the fire in 
silence, as the red coals fell with a tinkling sound, 
or a stick burned in two and dropped, with a puff 
of smoke. The ruddy light, meantime, danced 
on the white-washed walls, making the far end 

Vou. XXIII.—4 





of the room almost as bright as day, but leaving 
the corners right and left of the fire-place in com- 
parative gloom. The rows of brilliant tins, which 
hung on the wall opposite to the chimney, shone 
like polished silver. Here and there in this 
glittering array were stuck sprigs of holly, the 
prickly leaf of which glistened among the muffin- 
rings, cullenders, dredge-boxes, and cake-pans, 
which were scoured regularly every Friday, 
though they were never used, as, another col- 
lection, only less radiant, in the cellar-way could 
testify. Under the tins stood a blue painted 
dough-trough, with its snowy top as white as 
sand and labor could make it; and on this was 
laid a large loaf of bread, covered up in a spot- 
less old table-cloth. Somewhat to the left of-the 
direct line of light, and therefore partially in 
shadow, there depended from the low white ceil- 
ing, on short hooks, a tempting display of fine 
embrowned hams, dried beef, and tongues; while 
in the comparative darkness that brooded, closer 
in toward the wall, a bundle of semi-transparent 
inflated bladders dimly appeared: and under 
these, though a little more in the direction of 
the fire-place, was seen the door leading out 
into the wash-house, with a white linen towel 
hanging from aroller. On the right side of the 
room, and almost opposite this door was the old- 
fashioned looking-glass, between two windows, 
with a bunch of peacock-feathers arranged above 
it. Some half dozen ears of remarkably fine 
corn, with several strings of small red peppers 
ornamented the wall nearer the chimney. On 
the high wooden mantel three or four brass can- 
dle sticks, a few warped and dog-eared books, 
and a boot-jack mounted guard. 

The kitchen was divided into two parts; one 
of which, about the fire-place, was paved with 
brick, that was kept of the most brilliant red; 
but the other, and by far the larger portion, was 
floored with boards, and covered with a sub- 
stantial home-made carpet. On the latter the 
table, painted red, was set, and its white cloth 
spread for tea, Plates were laid for two; and 
tempting golden butter, spongy bread, a stand of 
crisp-looking pickles, some rich cheese, and the 
invariable plate of apple-butter already graced it. 
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The tea-kettle, with its delicate blue steam 
puffing from the spout, now began to hum 
busily, as it hung from the trammel, and to rouse 
old Mr. Forester from his reverie: a task in 
which it was assisted by the savory smell of a 
couple of slices of ham, which his daughter had 
been cooking unobserved until now. The father 
looked up, sighed, and began to watch, with a 
mournful eye, the tall, graceful figure of his child 
moving about the room, as she successively skim- 
med the cream from the huge earthen pan of milk, 
turned the ham on the grid-iron, and put the tea 
to draw in the little Britannia pot. Something 
was plainly on his mind, and that of a character 
unusually painfal, since not even this sweet, 
household spectacle could chase away his sad 
look. Yet care should have fied, at once, in the 
presence of Julia Forester. She was now about 
nineteen, with the witchery of girlhood still seen 
in her buoyant step, but the light of womanhood’s 
mystic revelations already dawning in her face. 
Not every one would have called that face beau- 
tiful. But to others the large, dark, serious eyes; 
the firm expression of the dilated nostril; and 
the gentle beauty of the mouth, indicated quali- 
ties awakening love and respect alike, and rarely 
found in union. It was a countenance that, once 
seen, lived in the memory of the few forever, as 
a type of the highest moral beauty. 

When she had transferred the broiled ham to 
its appropriate dish, lit the candles, placed the 
little tea-pot on the table, and set the chairs, she 
untied the checked apron which she had worn to 
protect her silk one, and said, 

**Now, father, tea is ready.” 

The old man rose, and placing himself opposite 
to her, gazed a moment on the board, then re- 
verently lifting his right hand, asked a blessing. 
There was now a silent pause, when Julia began 
to pour out the tea, saying, 

**Ain’t you well, to-night, father? You seem 
so dull.” 

“No, I’m quite well, my dear. Will you take 
a bit of ham?” 

But, in opposition to his usual custom, he soon 
became absent, and often sighed unconsciously. 
Julia tried, with remarks about the weather, and 
questions about the farm, to recall his wandering 
thoughts, but without success. At last she said 
again, and with an anxious look, 

“I’m really afraid, dear father, that you are 
not well.” 

He answered with a faint attempt to smile. 

“Indeed, my child, 1 am as well as usual. 
When one grows old I suppose one becomes less 
talkative.” 

She sighed, and replied, 





“‘Oh! father, don’t try to deceive me. Yoy 
have not been like yourself since you returned 
from the village yesterday. Either you are sick, 
or something is on your mind. Why won’t you 
tell me?” 

She looked at him as she spoke, with so much 
love in her earnest eyes, that his glance fell 
before her’s: and changing the subject, he said, 
“I’m glad I had that sheep-pen mended, for we 
shal! likely have another snow to-night. I heard 
yesterday that the mountains are’ several feet 
deep already.” 

Ah!” she answered, ‘‘these severe winters— 
God help the poor!” 

“‘Yes! God help them,” replied her father, ag 
if involuntarily, and he sighed profoundly, and 
again sank into abstraction. 

Julia watched him in silence for some moments. 
He did not ask for his customary second cup of 
tea, and the food on his plate remained almost 
untasted. She knew, by these signs, that he was 
sorely troubled about something. Finally she 
could bear itno longer. Rising, she stole around 
to his chair, and putting one arm around his 
neck, began fondly to stroke his thin, grey hairs. 

“Dear father, you must tell me,” she said. 
‘¢ What is it ails you?” 

He turned away his face, so as to conceal his 
emotion, and answered huskily, 

' “It’s nothing, Julia. At least nothing but 
what, I hope, a few days will mend.” 

‘*But, in the meantime,” she continued, coax- 
ingly, ‘‘tell me what it is. I can’t be happy, 
dear father, if I don’t know.” 

He moved uneasily on his chair, as if he would 
have escaped her importunity if he could, saying, 

‘Its only a little matter of business, which 
you could not understand, my child.” 

“Father,” she said, earnestly, ‘this doesn’t 
satisfy me. You have never had any business 
affairs to produce this effect on you before. It 
is something serious, I know.” 

“Yes, yes, Julia,” he said, half impatiently, 
“it is of more importance, perhaps, than usual; 
but still I think a few days will remove it.” 

“Tf a few days will remove it, dear father, it 
cannot make me unhappy in the meantime: but 
while it renders you so wretched, I ought to 
know it and share it with you.” 

As she spoke a warm tear fell on the old man’s 
forehead. He looked suddenly up, and while her 
eyes overflowed, she resumed brokenly, 

*¢Oh! do tell me, father. You have no one now 
but me.” 

He could resist no longer. Taking her-hand, 
and fondling it between his own, while he looked 
tenderly up into her face, he said, 
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I will tell you, Julia. I had hoped you would 
not ask, for if trouble is to come, you will to have 
to meet it soon enough.” 

«‘But you have always taught me, dear father, 
that it is best to be prepared for whatever 
threatens; and that it is neither brave, nor 
Christian to fly from difficulties.” 

The olf man gave her a glance full of fond 
affection, and answered, with emotion, 

“Ah! my daughter, I have learned, at last, 
that it is easier to say what we ought to do, 
than to do it when the day of trial comes. But 
God give us strength, me especially, sinner that I 
am to doubt his goodness——” 

He paused a moment, and then resumed, 

«Perhaps, my child, we shall have to leave 
this place. I had hoped to die here, where your 
mother died, and your brother; and to lay my 
head in the old grave-yard beside them; but it 
is not to be, I fear. I had hoped also that, when 
I left, you would have had these acres for your 
own, but neither is this to be. The mortgage, 
which has been so long on the farm, is now due, 
and the holder says he must sue it out, unless I 
can pay the money, which is impossible. We 
are beggars, therefore.” 

Julia listened in dismay. She had known, 
ever since she grew up, that there was a mort- 
gage on the farm; but that was all; and she had 
supposed that it was to a small amount, and 
involved no danger. Her own education had 
been liberal, even expensive, as if she was to be 
something of an heiress; and indeed in that 
light she had regarded herself, until quite lately. 
But within the last few months, she had noticed 
occasional evidences of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment on the part of her father, which had caused 
her many a regret, and led her to exercise the 
strictest personal and household economy. She 
had supposed, however, that the difficulty was 
only temporary, for she heard everybody com- 
plaining of hard times, and she concluded that, 
in a year or so, the embarrassment would pass 
away. To be told, therefore, that they were 
beggars startled her. But she thought not of 
herself: it was for her father she trembled. 

“It has been a ruin long preparing,” resumed 
Mr. Forester, ‘‘yet it has burst on me, at last, 
unexpectedly. More than fifteen years ago, I 
bought fifty acres—that bit of meadow, you 
know—from the Norton estate, and, as I had no 
money, gave a mortgage on the farm. It was a 
foolish act, as I had no real necessity for the 
land; but the money was offered to me unsoli- 
cited, and even forced upon me; and so, in an 
evil hour, I was tempted into the purchase, fully 
believing that, before many years, I should he 





able to discharge the debt. But first there came 
bad summers, which scarcely ever yielded more 
than half a crop ;"and then other things inter- 
fered,” here his voice faltered, and Julia knew 
he referred to her mother’s death, ‘so that, 
instead of reducing the principle, I was often 
without means to discharge the interest.” 

‘Dear father,” said the daughter, kissing him 
fondly, ‘*yours has, indeed, been a hard lot.” 

‘Not harder than my heavenly Master's, when 
on earth,” said the old man, ‘though harder, 
perhaps, than that of many of my neighbors 
Bat,” he added, after a pause, ‘I must finish 
my story. Your dear mother’s death, Julia, left 
me not only without a counsellor and friend, 
which she had ever truly been, but without any 
one to look after a woman’s part on the farm; 
and the farmer, who is without aid ih this de- 
partment, has but little chance of getting out of 
debt. I kept up a brave heart, however; worked 
hard; and hoped in the future. My creditor too 
was easy, or at least I considered him such then. 
for when I had no money he trusted me, and 
thus my fears were lulled to sleep. Ah! this 
facility of getting into debt.” 

He spoke, as if abstractedly, and it was a full 
minute before he resumed. 

*¢ Then your poor brother’s health, as even you 
may remember, began to fail. The work of the 
farm proved too severe for him, and as he had 
talent and ambition, I resolved to make every 
sacrifice I could, in order that he might be a 
lawyer. Yeur mother, my dear, died when you 
were so young that you can scarcely remember 
her; but your brother was your playmate; you 
know what we lost in him. To die, too, when he 
did; just when he had completed his studies; 
when we were all so proud of him——” 

Here the speaker’s voice broke down, and 
tears rolled over his cheeks. Julia also was 
weeping. For, like her father, her very being 
had been bound up in that adored brother, whom 
death had ravished from them so unexpectedly 
and so lately. 

‘“‘Had James lived,” resumed Mr. Forester, 
when he had gathered strength to proceed, 
‘‘these latter troubles would not have fallen on 
me; for he would soon have been able to repay 
me, fourfold, for all I had done for him. It was 
this knowledge which made me indifferent to the 
debt which, year after year, accumulated on my 
farm. I believed I was only borrowing money, 
on the old place, for a few years, till he and you 
should be educated; and while he lived, there- 
fore, it gave me no concern. But when he was 
so suddenly cut off, and I began to see how 
frightfully large the mortgage had become, with 
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no prospect of my ever reducing it except out of 
the earnings of the place, my heart sank at the 
prospect. I trembled for the day when they 
should carry me out in my coffin, and you would 
find yourself alone, with but a comparative 
pittance——” 

*‘Oh! father,” interrupted Julia, pressing his 
hand, “why did you worry about me. It is for 
yourself only you should be concerned.” 

The old man shook his head, and gazed mourn- 
fully at his daughter, but made no direct answer. 
At last he resumed. 

“These hard times have, however, brought 
things to acrisis I little expected. Even our 
rich men begin now to want money, and the 
friend to whom I mortgaged my farm tells me 
that if I cannot pay, he shall be compelled to 
sell it. Ihave but one resource, and that is to 
get some other person to advance the sum, which, 
I suppose, is impossible. But I shall know cer- 
tainly, in a day or two.” 

‘‘ Who lent you the money?” said Julia. 

‘“‘Didn’t I tell you? I thought I did. 
Mr. Owens.” 

She sighed. 
he?” she said. 

*‘He is, and, as I see you think, there is no 
hope elewhere, if he cannot give us grace.” 

Julia was thoughtful for a moment. At last 
she resumed. 

«‘But won’t the farm, even if sold, leave some- 
thing?” 

*“‘Nothing, I fear. It is a very large mort- 
gage. In good times, indeed, the place would 
bring twice the amount; but not now.” 
the old man, seeing his daughter look still un- 
satisfied, mentioned the sum for which the farm 
was pledged. 

**T don’t know much about business,” said 
Julia, in surprise, ‘‘ but it seems to me, father, 
that the sum has grown out of all proportion to 
the original one, and to the expenses of our 
education.” 

‘Ah! my child, capitalists, like Mr. Owens, 
don’t give grace for nothing to their debtors, as 
you would know if you were a little less igno- 
rant of the world. I told you that, often, I could 
not pay. the interest. When this happened, I 
had of course to give my creditor an acknow- 
ledgment of it; and his way of doing business 
was to take a new mortgage with that amount 
added; for, without this, he would lose the in- 
terest on this unpaid interest, as he said, and I 
could not deny. In this way it did not take long 
to double the debt.” 

‘But was this right?” 

‘Its the only way Mr. Owens lends his money, 


It was 


‘‘He is our richest man, isn’t 


And‘ 





whether right or wrong; and a good many other 
take the same plan. But I had no choice, except 
to yield to his terms, or repay the whole sum 
lent, which I was never able to do.” 

“It seems to me extortionate,” cried Julia, 
indignantly. «* Why, according to this, he holds 
a mortgage for three times as much as he has 
actually lent.” 

Old Mr. Forester made no answer. In his 
heart he began to view the transaction in the 
same light with Julia; but he was a man of 
unbounded charity; and, as he still feared, at 
times, that he might be unjust to his creditor, he 
suid nothing. 

At last the daughter, taking her father’s face 
between her hands, kissed him fervently several 
times, and said, cheerfully, 

“There, don’t mind it any more, father; but 
go to bed, and take a good sleep; for I feel that 
all will yet be right, and that we will live here 
these many years. [I have been thinking of 
something, which can’t fail; but you mustn’t 
look so curiously,” she continued, playfully, ‘for 
I intend to keep you in suspense, as you have 
kept me. By this time, to-morrow, I will be 
able, I hope, to tell you that you needn’t fear 
having this dear old place sold.” 

The father shook his head. He suspected 
that Julia’s plan wes to go, in person, and en- 
deavor to borrow the money; and though he 
knew the energy of her character, and felt 
assured that she would d, if success was 
possible, he could not derive much consolation 
from the scheme, for he had himself already 
tried every feasible channel in vain. Neverthe- 
less, when Julia assured him, and re-assured 
him that she was certain of bringing him good 
news, he began to think that she had, perhaps, 
some positive grounds for speaking thus; and 
gradually he permitted himself to be won over 
to something like hope. 

When, before retiring, the usual family devo- 
tions were held, the fervor with which the grey- 
haired elder poured out his soul to the Father 
above, was heightened by feelings of gratitude, 
that He had vouchsafed such a daughter to be 
the staff and support of his old age. 

And lying in bed afterward, he remained 
awake till nearly midnight, blessing God for this 
great treasure, while the wind went wailing by 
the house, like a childless old man, as he fancied 
more than once, weeping and lost, and wandering 
in the storm. 


IL—THE. CREDITOR. 





Jura also lay awake till late into the night. 
She had formed the resolution, while her father 
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nad been speaking, of going personally to the 
creditor, believing, with the buoyant hope of 
youth, and with her sex’s generous confidence in 
human goodness, that, when the fatal conse- 
quences of a sale were made fully known to Mr. 
Owens, he would consent to wait for his money. 
The scheme once conceived, Julia had persuaded 
herself in the excitement of the moment, that it 
was sure of success. ‘Surely, surely,” she had 
said “‘he cannot dream how utterly he would 
ruin us, if he pressed things now. He is an old 
man himself, and has known father for half a 
century; if he has not a heart of stone he will 
wait till better times, at least.” 

But when Julia found herself alone, and began 
to examine, more dispassionately, the founda- 
tions for her hope, her assurance of success be- 
came fainter and fainter. Though as yet inex- 
perienced in the ways of the world, she possessed 
sterling sense, so that when she reflected on Mr. 
Owens’ conduct in the transaction; his demand- 
ing compound interest, and enforcing his claim 
at this period of general distress; a suspicion 
arose in her mind that he was acting deliberately. 
If this was so she knew there was no hope. In 
vain she tried to recover her sanguine feelings. 
For hours she lay awake, but the more she con- 
sidered the subject, the more visionary appeared 
her late expectations. 

She awoke unrefreshed, and with a violent 
head-ache, but anxious that her father should 
not see her looking jaded, she bathed her face 
copiously in cold water, and descended to break- 
fast. During the meal she exerted all her powers 
to appear cheerful, and succeeded to such an 
extent that her father’s care-worn look disap- 
peared partially. 

The gale had blown itself out, during the 
night, without producing snow; and the sky was 
now of that brilliant blue only seen in winter. 
The sun shone with dazzling brightness. Through 
the keen north-west atmosphere, the smoke from 
the neighboring farm-houses ascended in grace- 
ful columns. The fields were alive with crows. 
Clear and musical across the distance came the 
sound of the academy bell, as it rung the children 
of the village to school. 

As the distance was only about a mile, Julia 
determined to walk, and accordingly, as soon as 
the breakfast things were washed and put away, 
she set out for the village. No costly furs, as in 
the case of city belles, enveloped her person. 
But that tall and graceful figure did not require 
such luxuries to beautify it, while the robust 
exercise she took, and the bracing air she 
breathed, enabled her almost to defy cold. Her 
attire, however, though economical, was elegant. 





As she tripped along the elevated foot-walk, at 
the side of the highway, more than one passing 
stranger turned to catch another glimpse, if pos- 
sible, of that rosy face and those large, dark 
eyes. 

The exhilirating atmosphere, and the loveli- 
ness of the winter scenery had, in part, restored 
confidence to Julia, during her walk: but when 
she entered the long village street, and saw the 
store of Mr. Owens ahead, her heart began to 
fail her again. Alas! had she known but half 
the truth about her father’s creditor, she would 
never have ventured, brave though she was, to 
have proceeded with her errand. 

Mr. Owens had come to the village, in early 
life, a poor boy. He had, at first, run errands 
for the principal store-keeper; had finally be- 
come a clerk in the establishment; and eventu- 
ally, after years of economy and industry, had 
been enabled to buy out his employer. Once 
in business for himself, his shrewdness, energy, 
and careful habits had led rapidly to a fortune. 
He had married, just before he succeeded his 
old patron, and as the portion of his wife had 
materially assisted him to compass that venture, 
it was generally believed that he married for 
money. Certainly a more ill-tempered com- 
panion he could not have selected; and she was, 
besides, the senior by several years. After 
living together, in constant bickerings, the wife 
at last died, leaving an only child, a daughter, 
behind her. 

Perhaps if Mr. Owens had found a suitable 
companion, and lived a happy domestic life, his 
sympathies might have expanded, though they 
had been narrow originally; but his married life 
soured him against his fellows, and increased his 
selfish love of greed. He now devoted his whole 
energies to the acquisition of money. To be the 
richest man in the place became his ambition; 
and to achieve this end he spared neither in- 
dustry, nor, it must be confessed, worse means. 
As soon as he acquired more capital than he 
could employ in his store, he began to lend 
money to farmers in the vicinity, pursuing in all 
cases, the plan he had adopted toward Mr. 
Forester; and when, by thus adding interest to 
principal, and again adding fresh interest to both, 
he had increased the original debt to about half 
the value of the farm, he seized the first oppor- 
tunity, when times grew hard, to demand pay- 
ment. Most generally his victims, frightened by 
the very threat of a public sale, were glad to 
compromise with him in secret by conveying 
their property to him, and remaining as his ten- 
ants. Occasionally, however, the mortgage was 
allowed to be sued out, and, when this happened, 
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Mr. Owens bought in the place if it sold low, but 
otherwise not. By these means he had managed 
to get into his possession, or hold incumbrances 
on, some of the best farms of the county. 

Mr. Owens did not, in his personal appearance, 
belie his character. How can a man, indeed, 
surrender himself to the base passions of avarice 
and extortion, and pursue them for years, with- 
out exhibiting their traces in his countenance? 
Nature revenges herself, and making the face 
transparent, as it were, forces*the inner man to 
gaze forth, in all his deformity, from the eyes, 
and even from the features. As Mr. Owens sat, 
in his little dingy office, back of the store, on the 
morning in question, doubled up over the rusty 
stove, with everything dingy and dusty about 
him, he looked like some huge ugly spider lying 
in wait,in the midst of his web. Though not 
older in years than Mr. Forester, he had nothing 
of the fresh, pleasant look of the latter; but was 
so withered and dried up, that he might have 
been mistaken for a mummy, only for the rest- 
less glitter of his suspicious eye. His brows 
overhung the deep sockets like a shaggy pent- 
house; his cheeks were fallen in; and his under 
jaw projected: a physiogonomist, in short, would 
have pronounced him, at the first glance, to be 
just the sordid and pitiless usurer he was. 

Yet it was said that there was one thing this 
miserable old man did love; and that was his 
only daughter, a young lady of about Julia’s age. 
In childhood, indeed, the two girls had attended 
the same school, and been quite intimate with 
each other, nor had the friendship ever been 
broken off. But Clara Owens had been spending 
the last two years in Philadelphia, so that Julia 
had not seen her but once in that period. It was 
@ privation for Mr. Owens to be separated from 
his child in this way, but as she liked the gay life 
of a city, and never appeared happy at home 
after the first week, he consented to it for her 
sex, only indemnifying himself by a visit, every 
other month, to town. In these visits it flattered 
him to hear of the sensation his daughter’s mag- 
nificent wardrobes created, and of the admiration 
and envy with which she was regarded: and when 
he returned, if he was not thinking of accumu- 
lating more money, he was thinking of Clara. 
But we digress, or seem to. 

“Ts Mr. Owens at home?” said Julia, entering 
the store, and assuming a calm exterior, though 
her spirits were low enough. ; 

The clerk gave a second glance at that beau- 
tiful face, though he had seen it a hundred times 
before, and with more politeness than was usual 
to him, answered, 

‘‘He is, Miss Forester: will you walk back?” 





With these words he left the customer he wag 
waiting upon, and leading to the back end of the 
store, opened a door and ushered Julia into the 
presence of her father’s creditor. 

Mr. Owens was sitting, with a pen behind hig 
ear, crouching over the stove to keep himself 
warm, for there was scarcely any fire, and hig 
clothing, though originally sufficiently thick for 
the season, had years ago been worn thread-bare 
and thin. The room, lighted by a couple of 
small windows, which appeared as if they had not 
been washed for years, was quite dark, so that, 
as the door was opened, and a gush of brilliant 
daylight streamed in, the old man looked up, 
with a blink, and could not immediately recog- 
nize his visitor. He rose, however, and desired 
her to take a seat. Julia glanced around fora 
chair, but there was only an old stool, the legs 
of which, having lost their cross-pieces, had been 
fastened rudely together with a bit of unplaned 
board, nailed roughly on. The other furniture 
of the apartment was in character. A long desk 
stood under the windows, originally painted blue, 
but having only a few vestiges of that color now 
remaining; a box, turned upside down, and placed 
in one corner, supported a pitcher, a broken tum- 
bler, and a cracked wash-bowl; and rows of old 
ledgers, covered with dust, and files of old bills, 
still dustier, occupied one entire side of the room. 
Mr. Owens had apparently been engaged, until 
the cold forced him to desist, at his usual task 
of computing interest, or examining accounts, 
for an open day-book lay on the desk, and the 
ink in the pen behind his ear was still liquid. 

On recognizing Julia he gave a dry cough, 
which was almost a grunt, and divining imme- 
diately her purpose, turned his back abruptly on 
her, and returned to his desk. 

But the brave girl, who, having once under- 
taken her task, was determined to go through 
with it, would not allow herself to be rebuffed 
by this rudeness, but having waited a moment 
to see whether he meant to attend to her or not, 
spoke courageously out. 

‘Mr. Owens,” she said, ‘I have called to see 
you on some business of father’s.” 

Here she paused, thinking he would now turn 
toward her, but, as he did not, she resumed, 

‘“‘T hope,” were her words, “that you do not 
particularly want the money he owes you, just 
at this juncture, for, as you know, it is almost 
impossible to obtain even the smallest sums——” 

Poor Julia, with the best intentions in the 
world, was ignorant how to conduct her case 
most skilfully, or she would not have given the 
usurer this chance to turn her words upon 
herself. But it made little difference: however 
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adroitly she had pleaded, the result would have 
been the same. 

He faced about, interrupting her, at this 
point, his little, sharp, eager eyes sparkling 
with triumph. 

“And if it is impossible to obtain even the 
smallest sums, Miss, how have you the effrontery 
to come here soliciting so large a one?” 

«J—I do not ask you to lend us anything,” 
stammered Julia, breathless with the violence of 
this unexpected attack. 

“You don’t—don’t you?” interrupted the 
creditor again, and this time with a sneering 
laugh. ‘Isn’t every cent due that your father 
owes me? Won’t I be lending it again if I don’t 
let the law take its course? And what better 
security has he got to offer than I had before, 
and which I consider insufficient, or I should not 
have sued out the mortgage?” 

There was nothing Mr. Owens disliked so much 
as to have a woman come as a suppliant, in be- 
half of a debtor; and he invariably turned on 
them, at the first chance the conversation offered, 
in this fierce and brutal way. Generally the 
visitor burst into tears, and was terrified into a 
speedy departure. But Julia, though she was at 
first paralyzed by the unexpected assault, and 
though her blood boiled afterward with indigna- 
tion, was not one to be driven off thus. Her 
spirit rose. 

“Surely, sir,” she said, ‘‘my father’s farm is 
ample security for your claim. It has always 
been considered worth twice that sum. But two 
years ago, if I recollect, he was offered even 
more than that, yet declined it.” 

For an instant the creditor gazed on the ani- 
mated speaker, with something like admiration: 
for, in all his experience, he had never been con- 
fronted so boldly before. But immediately he 
answered with a sneer of contempt, 

“Two years ago is not now. Your father’s 
farm, Miss, is worth only what it will bring. If 
you can get twice as much as my debt for it, I 
see no reason why you have come here.” 

Julia felt the tears ready to start, but, by a 
strong effort, she checked them. She saw that 
she might as well hope to move this man with 
her entreaties as to melt granite, and she scorned 
to let him see that he had power to affect her 
spirits. 

She rose from her seat, therefore, and stood 
proudly before him. 

**Sir,” she said, “‘what your motives are, in 
this, God only knows. As we are in your power, 
as the law allows your cruelty, our hereditary 
acres will become yours, it is plain, for half their 
value. You will have the pleasure,” she spoke 





now with a bitter emphasis, ‘‘of turning an old 
man, who has no other enemy in the wide world 
but you, out of doors a beggar, and in the depth 
of winter——” 

*T only want my rights,” growled the creditor, 
sullenly. 

“You only want your rights?” impetuously 
answered Julia, stretching out her arm with 
the air of a princess, till even her steel-hearted 
listener started. ‘‘You will take his little all, 
and add it to your stock, though it can swell that 
but in a small degree. But your triumph will 
be only for a short time. You, like him, are 
old, and will soon have to die. When you meet 
at the bar of God it will be his turn, for your 
riches can do you-no good there; while he, and 
all others you have plundered, will rise up in 
judgment against you. I came here, thinking 
you had the heart of a man; but as you have 
not, I will not remain to plead to you. Yet, in 
the name of my father whom you have ruined, 
and of others whom I feel that you have robbed 
in the same way,I call on God above to take 
vengeance for the crimes by which you disgrace 
humanity.” 

Carried away by the sense of bitter wrong, 
Julia had poured forth this passionate torrent 
of words, with a rapidity that would have pre- 
vented interruption, even if her hearer had 
attempted it. But he was struck speechless, 
in part by what he considered the audacity of 
his visitor, and in part by hearing truths which 
no one had ventured to pronounce in his pre- 
sence for years, and whose utterance even by 
his conscience he had long since stifled. Before 
he could recover from his stupor of rage and 
bewilderment, Julia had swept by him with the 
air of a Zenobia, and was leaving the store. 

“Ah! go, you jade,” he snarled, shaking his 
clenched hand at her. ‘A devil’s life you'll 
lead the man that gets you.” He paused & mo- 
ment, and then added. ‘‘But you shall smart 
for this. You said I’d turn you out of doors, 
beggars, and I will. Yes! literally beggars, 
beggars, beggars.” 

He repeated the word again and again, hissing 
it out with a kind of savage joy: and then open- 
ing his iron-safe, took out some papers, put on 
his hat, and went forth. 


TIL—THE EXPULSION. 


Wen Julia and her father met, the latter 
knew, at the first glance, that she had failed in 
her mission. The interview took place when he 
came in to dinner, Julia had just arrived in 
time to change her dress, and set the table for 
this meal; but, though she tried, she could not 
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banish fro. her countenance, all traces of he 


late emotion. The storm of contending feelings, 
of pity and love for her father, and of indignation 
against his creditor, which had raged in her 
bosom all the way home, had not yet entirely 


subsided. 


Mr. Forester took her hand kindly and said, 


while she averted her face. 


“I thank you, my child, for the effort you 
Then, 
after a pause he added, solemnly, lifting his eyes 


made: but I see it has been in vain.” 


to the ceiling, ‘‘the Lord’s will be done.” 
Julia threw herself impulsively on his bosom, 


and hiding her face there, burst into tears. She 


could not keep her emotion to herself any longer. 
This relieved her, so that, after a while, she 
looked up, smiling through her tears. 

‘*Never mind, dear father,” she said, ‘for 
they can’t separate us: and while we are to- 
gether, we will be happy in spite of them.” As 
she spoke, she clung to him fondly, her beautiful 
face radiant with affection. 

‘We will not be entirely beggars,” said the 
old man, smiling also, stooping and kissing her 
forehead, ‘‘for there is the stock, which is worth 
something, and the furniture. We shall have no 
use for most of it, and had better sell what we 
don’t wapt. With the proceeds we can support 
ourselves in the village till I can look about for 
something to do.” 

Julia seemed about to speak; but hesitated: 
at last, however, she remarked, 

“Perhaps we can get the old place on rent, 
which would be best of all.” 

But her father shook his head. 

*“‘No, my dear, we must not hope for that. 
Times are so hard that there will be no one, I 
fear, but Mr. Owens to buy the farm; and with 
him,” he stopped a minute, added, with emotion, 
“I can hereafter have no transactions.” 

Julia felt that her father was right. But she 
said nothing. Only she heaved a half audible 
sigh, which she checked immediately. 

That day and the next were passed, at the old 
farm- house, in that state of uneasy expectation, 
when some great disaster is known to be im- 
pending, but when the exact time the blow will 
fall is uncertain. The interval, however, allowed 
Julia time to recover her usual equanimity, 


immediate pressure is removed. Ah! when she 
grows old, she will not forget so easily,” “4 

But Julia did not forget, as events soon proved, 
She only kept up this show of spirits, in ordep 
to console her father; and the instant she wag 
alone at night, the smile faded, and the song wag 
hushed. How little do even the best of men 
understand a loving woman, concealing her own 
great sorrow that she may cheer a father, brother, 
or husband, frequently doing this for a life-time, 
and dying often at the end without the secret of 
her self-sacrifice being discovered. 

The third day after Julia’s interview with 
Mr. Owens was cloudy and threatening. About 
noon the weather assumed such a lowering ap- 
pearance, that Mr. Forester, on coming in to 
dinner, was persuaded by his daughter to remain 
in the house for the rest of the day. After the 
table had been set away, and the floor neatly 
swept up, Julia and he drew their chairs before 
the fire; Mr. Forester having the old family 
Bible open on his lap, and his daughter being 
busy with her sewing. From time to time the 
father looked up, when his eye almost immedi- 
ately met that of his child, for some subtle 
magnetic influence seemed to tell her he was re- 
garding her: and the smile which, at such mo- 
ments, lit up her countenance, was radiant as a 
benignant angei’s. Nothing could be more beau- 
tiful than Julia’s whole appearance as it was on 
that afternoon. Her dress, though of plain ma- 
terials, fitted her admirably. It was cut high in 
the neck, with tight sleeves as was then the 
mode: a style especially adapted to exhibit, yet 
modestly, her rounded arms, graceful bust, and 
shapely shoulders, One little foot peeped out from 
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hind the thick draperies. Her magnificent brown 
hair was worn in plain bands in front, a fashion 
that suited well her air of serious dignity; and 
was gathered behind into a simple knot: if un- 
loosed, it would have fallen to her feet, as she 
sat. Over the whole person and countenance 
there was an atmosphere of sweet, household 
quiet, indescribable in words. Wonderfully be- 
witching, indeed, is a woman in a home-dress at 
her own fireside. 

As the afternoon advanced, the storm com- 
Jin earnest. At first a few flakes of snow 





which the interview with Mr. Owens had dis- 
turbed. Her smile was again bright, her step 
buoyant, her words cheerful; and, as she went 
to and fro, in her household duties, her old songs 
were sung as before. Her father saw and heard 
with joy, but a joy not unallied to melancholy. 
“She is young and sanguine,” he reflected, 


drifted slowly downward, at long intervals apart; 
but gradually they increased in frequency and 
rapidity, until soon the more distant landscape 
was entirely shut out by the fast-falling shower: 
and finally even the neighboring wood, which 
was separated from the house by a single field 
only, was but dimly perceptible. A white sheet 





“and recovers from trouble as soon as the 


now covered the landscape. The fences and old 





under her frock: the other was hidden coyly be- > 
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puttonwoods were tipped with white also. For 
most of the time the flakes descended in pro- 
found silence, and almost perpendicularly, but 
occasionally a gust would dash them against the 
window, or send them chasing each other in bois- 
terous play across the front-yard and into the 
field beyond. How pleasant it was to sit by the 
cheerful fire, in that warm, cozy room, and hear- 
ing the wind whistle without, or watching the 
ever falling flakes, know that neither could reach 
ou. 

Suddenly the sound of carriage wheels, half 
muffled by the snow, was heard, and immediately 
avehicle drew up at the gate. Two men leaped 
out from the wagon, which turned about and 
drove back. 

The eyes of the father and child met in curious 
inquiry, but no time was left for words; for the 
men entered the front-yard, and were heard, the 
next moment, on the door-step thumping the 
snow off their boots. Mr. Forester would have 
admitted the strangers, but Julia sprang before 
him. 

When the foremost visitor had removed his 
cap, both Julia and her father started, knowing 
his presence betokened no good; for he had once 
been in the farmer’s employ, but having been 
discharged for unworthiness, had ever since pur- 
sued him with undisguised hatred. He had 
now been, for many years, a drunken lounger at 
taverns and a hanger on about the court-house; 
and Mr. Forester remembered to have heard that 
he was sometimes employed as a sheriff's officer, 
to do dirty work of which his principal was 
ashamed. This recollection, coupled with the 
dismission of the carriage, implying that he and 
his companion had come to stay, revealed to the 
old man the intruder’s errand, so that he was 
not surprised at what followed. 

“T’ve a little business with you, squire,” said 
this bloated wretch, leering aside at Julia inso- 
lently as he spoke, and extending a paper, with 
a triumphant grin, toward her father. ‘This is 
a levy, as you will see, on your furniture and 
stock.” 

The old man bowed with dignity, but could 
not, it was evident, trust himself to speak. Julia, 
seeing his internal emotion, and eager to shield 
him, boldly interposed, though she had, as yet, 
only a glimpse of the man’s purpose. 

“What is it you mean, sir?” she said. ‘I am 
mistress here.” 

The man stared at her, for an instant, and 
answered, 

‘Mean, Miss? Why that this ’ere’s an exe- 
cution on the housel stuff, cattle, hay, grain, and 
whatever else your father has.” 





« An execution!” 

** Yes, Miss, at the suit of Mr. Owens.” 

‘*We owe Mr. Owens nothing but the mort- 
gage on the farm,” spiritedly began Julia. 

But the officer interrupted her with a coarse 
laugh. 

“You'll find that enough, I reckon. Mr. 
Owens don’t think his security on the farm 
sufficient, and so has proceeded on the bond 
also; and I calculate, Miss, it’ll take all, these 
ere times, to pay him off.” 

Julia drew in her breath, looking toward her 
father; for she never had heard before that a 
creditor could have two remedies for his debt. 
The old man, understanding her mute appeal, 
shook his head hopelessly, by which she knew 
that all the officer had said was true. 

‘‘Well, sir,” she said, drawing toward her 
father, ‘go on with your work.” 

But here Mr. Forester, who had been silent 
hitherto, interposed. 

“Surely Mr. Owens cannot be in earnest,” he 
said, addressing the officer. ‘‘The farm is worth 
more than enough to pay his debt. He runs no 
risk.” 

“Look here, squire,” said the fellow, bluntly 
and insolently. ‘They say its a long lane that 
has no turning, and, though you’ve had a pretty 
good time of it, your turn has come at last, I 
reckon. Sartain it is, Mr. Owens hates you like 
pisin, and don’t care to hide it. He as good as 
said he was doing this ere to be revenged on 
you, for he said, over and over again, when he 
was at the office, that he’d beggar you, and not 
leave you even a bed to sleep in; and my orders,” 
added the bailiff, with another grin of exultation, 
that made his repulsive face look even more 
bestial, ‘is to give you no grace whatsomever, 
but to take everything the law allows.” 

At the period of which we write, no homestead 
laws had been passed anywhere, and the debtor 
was entirely at the mercy of his creditor. In 
the commonwealth, where the scene of our story 
lies, the few trifles protected from sale on exe- 
cution was a mockery, nor had even imprison- 
ment for debt been abolished. When, therefore, 
Mr. Forester heard these words, he knew that 
he was utterly ruined, and that his heartless 
creditor might even finish by sending him to jail. 

The officer saw, with cruel joy, the anguish 
he was inflicting. For years he had nourished 
a wild vision of having his revenge; yet had 
scarcely dared to hope for a day like this. He 
gazed a moment, in silence, on the pallid face of 
his victim, and then went on, with a chuckle, 

**You see, squire, you’d better prepare for 
the worst. There’ll be nobody, I reckon, to bid 
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for the things, except Mr. Owens, for he’s the 
only man with money hereabouts, these times. 
He'll not bid much, you know, eh? So it may 
be worse yet, a capias, and a while in jail.” 

Julia had stood, sheltering her father, during 
this conversation, now looking up anxiously 
into his eyes, and now facing the intruders with 
almost an angry air. She had been listening to 
obtain a correct idea of the circumstances: and 
this she had now secured. Advancing a step, 
she fixed her eyes haughtily on the officer, and 
extending her arm proudly, said, 

*‘You were told once before, sir, to go on with 
your work; and now do it without words. My 
father wants nothing to say to you, or to your 
employer. What the law gives, take; and rid 
us of your presence, when that is done.” 

‘*My dear,” said Mr. Forester, ‘‘these men are 
to stay here.” 

“To stay here!” 

“*Yes, my saucy Miss,” laughed the officer, his 
companion laughing also, and breaking silence 
for the first time, ‘‘we’re to stay here. We’re 
masters now. For my part I’ll take the spare 
room, and have a fire in it, with my bed warmed, 
and all that.” He looked at his attendant, as 
he spoke, and again laughed brutally. 

Julia made no answer for a full minute. She 
saw how completely they were in the power of 
these men, and a sense of dignity forbade her to 
carry on the controversy. At last, after a hur- 
ried glance out of doors, she said, addressing Mr. 
Forester, 

‘¢Father, this is no place for us. Let us leave 
the house. We will find somebody to shelter us, 
in the village. Jerry can drive us there.” 

She put her arm into that of her father, who 
looked toward the peg where his hat hung; and 
the two were already moving away, when the 
officer spoke again, turning to the father. 

“You may go, squire, if you choose; and I’m 
sure I don’t care a d—— if you do: but you 
know enough of law to know you can’t take the 
wagon, or remove anything else.” 

‘Is it so, father?” asked Julia, not deigning 
to look at the officers. 

*<It is, my child.” 


She hesitated a little, and then said. ‘We 


will go, nevertheless, if you don’t fear the storm, 
father. I'll wrap you up warmly in your cloak” 

“But you, my daughter——” 

“I! Oh! nothing can hurt me,” said Julig 
with a smile. ‘If that is all,come. I will by 
tell Jerry to watch for us,” she whispered to him, 
‘sand then we will leave these wretches to them. 
selves; for the place is our home no longer.” 

Her father, who saw nothing to be gained by 
remaining but insult, which he could not avenge, 
even if he had desired, and who was eager, there. 
fore, to remove his daughter from the presencg 
of the officers, assented. His momentary de. 
pression seemed to pass away, as soon as he had 
come to this conclusion. He straightened him. 
self up, and looking calmly at the bailiff, till the 
eye of the man quailed, with all its effrontery, 
proceeded to assume his great-coat, to put on the 
heavy boots he had removed after dinner, and to 
carefully lay away his Bible. 

Julia, who had left the room, now reappeared, 
followed by Jerry, their head servant. She wag 
equipped for walking. 

“‘Mr. Northwell,” she said, turning to this 
faithful follower, ‘‘you will see that these men 
make a proper inventory, and that they lay 
aside, under your direction, the articles the lay 
allows. Now, father, I am ready.” 

Jerry, scowling at the officers, sprang to open 
the door. Julia, as she spoke, threw over her 
father a cloak she had brought: and then moved 
to the door, her hand in his. When they emerged 
into the open air a sudden gust dashed past, 
almost blinding them with snow. 

“Darn their picters,” said Jerry, excited be 
yond control, ‘‘I’ll go and hitch old Sal to the 
wagon, in spite of ’em, if you’ll say the word, 
squire, or you, Miss Julia.” 

‘*No,” said the old man, laying his hand on 
Jerry’s shoulder impressively. ‘*We will have 
no contention. The wicked shall not always 
prevail, the Lord hath said.” 

Jerry shook his head, and muttered to himself, 
but said nothing openly. He pressed his old mas- 
ter’s hand, with emotion, and when they moved 
away, remained sadly watching their figures, till 
they disappeared in the storm. 
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My aunt seems surprised that old Carlo and Puss 
Should keep up the din of perpetual strife: 


WILFUL. 


But why does she wonder? Why make such a fuss? 
Theirs must, it is plain, be a cat and dog life! 





“DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND.” 


BY CABRY STANLEY. 


“Now, Phil, do shut up that book,” said 
* Florence Imbrie to her brother. ‘What is the 
reason that people read in the cars, who never 
open & book at any other time? You have no 
consideration in the world for my feelings, and 
take my banishment to this out of the way place 
with as much coolness as if it was the most de- 
lightful thing in the world. As to going with 
mamma to visit that stately old dowager, it was 
out of the question; I should have come away 
looking like Rip Van Winkle when he awoke 
from his sleep in the mountains. Oh, the very 
thought of her chairs makes my back ache. I 
guess they ‘came over in the May Flower.’ 
Why in the world did mamma bundle me off to 
the country at this time of the year?” 

“She wished to restore your roses after a 
winter’s dissipation; and a summer at a watering 
place does not do much toward that,” was the 
reply. 

“Well, it is too bad. I’ve made every prepara- 
tion in the world for Saratoga or the sea shore, 
to say nothing of my reception mornings at 
home. Madame Le Tour has finished me some 
of the most becoming morning and dinner dresses 
you can imagine, and as to my bonnets—oh, 
Phil! you havn’t seen that love of a pink bon- 
net that Devy reserved purposely forme. It is 
perfectly bewitching. There never was such a 
wonderful emanation, from a milliner’s brain, 
of tulle, and lace, and flowers. Ah! a good mil- 
liner must be a poet as well as an artist. That’s 
par parenthesis. I assure you a dozen wanted it, 
but Devy said it was my style exactly, and would 
not sell it. But what is the use of looking like 
an angel inthe country?” 

“TI suppose that did not prevent’ you from 
bringing all those same beautiful things with 
you though, Flor,” said her brother, as he 
watched, with some amusement, his sister’s half 
vexed, half comical expression. 

“To be sure I brought them. They will be 
entirely out of fashion befone I go home: for I 
believe I am to be buried alive for the summer.” 
And Florence, as she finished, threw herself back 
in her seat with an air of forced resignation. 

For a while the restless tapping of the little 
hand was still, and her vexed features grew into 





repose, as she watched the sleepy, elderly gentle- 
man, dozing over the newspaper, and the young 
ladies ungloving their hands to show their rings, 
and the children munching their apples and 
gingerbread, and crying by way of interlude. 
But presently she started up again with, ‘‘I say, 
Phil, widd you put down that book? In what part 
of Europe did Uncle Robert acquire a taste for 
pork and cabbage? the idea of any man in his 
senses settling down in the country is totally in- 
comprehensible. I suppose there will be nothing 
in the shape of a man one can flirt with. Uncle 
Robert won’t do, he’s mamma’s brother, and 
little Frank is not much more than a baby, and 
as to that Basil Cleaveland, he is a great deal 
worse than nobody; this having a handsome man 
in the room and not admiring one’s self, it is an 
actual punishment. Phil, do you hearme? What 
a funny thing it must be to have a husband 
already cut and dried for one. Basil Cleaveland! 
what a pretty name. Did Anne seem very melan- 
choly and very much in love, when you were in 
Europe together? I shouldn’t thank anybody 
for willing a husband to me, if Iwas Anne. It 
is something like being a princess though, they 
are always affianced when they are children, but 
I think I would just as soon marry you, Phil, as 
one I had always seen so much of; there’s no 
romance in it. If Anne is not very much in love, 
and the ‘gentleman is handsome and agreeable, 
I may condescend to fascinate him a little; that 
pink bonnet will do it.” 

And so Florence rattled on, sometimes to her 
brother’s amusement, sometimes to his annoy- 
ance, tili they reached the depot, where their 
uncle’s carriage met them. 

‘‘Really, Anne, this is quite a handsome room : 
the house is not built of logs, I suppose,” was 
Florence’s exclamation soon after her arrival. 

“We think the place beautiful,” was the re- 
ply. “I am——” 

‘¢Oh, I dare say,” interrupted Florence, ‘but 
really, coz, I care nothing at all about the beau- 
ties of nature; I have seen Niagara and the 
White Mountains, and must confess that I think 
the beauties of art, assembled in the dining- 
rooms or drawing-rooms of Newport or Saratoga, 
much better. Now, Anne, child, I like you all 
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very much, but to be candid, I came here because 
mamma obliged me to. Now, if I was engaged 
to be married, like you, I shculd feel it my duty 
to settle down in some quiet place, to prepare 
my mind for the awful event. By the way, eara 
mio, when are you to be married? Not soon, I 
hope, for then there will be no possibility of get- 
ting up a flirtation with Mr. Cleaveland when he 
comes.” 

«I do not know,” replied Anne, gravely, ‘‘the 
subject is never mentioned between us. We are 
not very ardent lovers to be sure. I sometimes 
wish Basil would speak of it, but he neither asks 
me to marry him, nor releases me.” 

«* Anne, dear, do you love Mr. Cleaveland?” 

“‘Don’t ask me, Florence,” was the reply, as 
her cousin kissed her good night. 

‘Well, now, that is rather singular,” solilo- 
quized Florence, when left alone. ‘‘Why, Anne, 
you foolish thing, you might as well have told 
me, for as I am a woman, [’ll find out in spite 
of you, and flirt with your husband elect, too, if 
you are not too much in love with him yourself,” 
and with this laudable intent upon the heart of 
Basil Cleaveland, Florence prepared for bed. 

The magnificent city belle arose the next day, 
with the full expectation of being ennuied to 
death; but.in some way, she could not tell how, 
the time never seemed to pass more quickly. It 
was very strange! No morning loungers in loose 
coats and buff colored kids dropped in; no re- 
presentative of young America, with one arm 
thrown over the back of his chair, and with his 
other hand rattling his tiny pearl-headed cane 
against his pearly teeth, called forth her fascina- 
tions and her satire at the same time; no dear 
young friend stopped ‘just for a second,” to 
tell her that the Baron Von B——, of the last 
German exportation, had declared to her that he 
was dying of love for the fair Florence, or to 
coax her up to Lawson’s show-rooms, “before 
the most beautiful things in the world were 
sold.” 

Yes, it was strange; but some how the golden 
shadows on the wavy grass stole with their rich 
mellowing influence into her heart, and the per- 
fame from the clusters of white and purple 
lilacs, and from the velvet blossoms of the brown 
and orange striped wall flowers, intoxicated her 
senses as her ball-room bouquets had never done. 

Day after day, passed in a kind of dreamy 
pleasure to Florence; the spoiled girl seemed to 
haye lost half her faults, and her coquetry, to 
have died a natural death. She fascinated all 
the visitors at her uncle’s, with her winning 
manners, and Le Tour’s elegant dresses; but as 
she told her brother, she thought the air around 





Ashley had a healthy moral as well as physic 
tone, as she found it did not agree with a flirting 
constitution. 

Florence often spent half her mornings with 
Mrs. Wiilits, the wife of her uncle’s farmer, who 
tried to initiate her into all the mysteries of 
country housewifery, as Florence gravely jp. 
formed her she meant to marry a farmer. Many 
a lessson did she take in baking, pickling ang 
preserving. é 

One morning at the breakfast table, a lette 
was handed to Mr. Ashley, which he read, then 
threw to his daughter, saying, 

‘‘Well, Anne, your recreant knight is tired of 
travelling, and he says he will be here by the 
second, so we may look for him to morrow or the 
day after at the latest.” 

‘Well, Anne,” said Florence, “I expect you 
want to spend the day in preparing your affee. 
tions for the Prince Royal; so come, Frank, you 
and I’ll go down to help Mrs. Willits make cheese, 
Aunt Mary,I am almost fit for a farmer’s wife 
already.” 

And Frank, who was ever ready for a scamper 
with his beautiful, gay-hearted cousin, ran for 
his hat, and off the two went, over the dcewy 
grass, down the hill, to the meadowy hollow, 
where the farmer’s house stood. 

And a jewel of a house it was too, according 
to Florence, neither very large, nor very new, 
but neat and comfortable, and beautifully situ. 
ated, shaded in front by two large oak trees, 
which waved over a little green lawn, that swept 
down to a clear stream which wound through 
the meadow beyond. At the back of the house, 
on one side, was a rude trellis work, gay now 
with the scarlet bean, and the velvet flowered 
morning glories; and at the other, the clean, cool, 
brick shed, where snowy milk pails, and glisten- 
ing pans stood inarow. But the pride of Mrs, 
Willits’ heart was her garden and dairy. The 
former was gay in the spring time, with flaunting 
red peonies, and golden balled cocorus, and 
gaudy tulip cups, that would sway and bend be- 
neath the weight of the robber bee; or bright 
with the promises of green curling salad, and 
crisp radishes, and red veined beets, and early 
peas, whose blossoms added to the garden’s 
beauty. But now it was fairly gorgeous with 
hollyhocks, marigolds, and painted peas, four- 
o’clocks, and little yellow coreopsis, with their 
rich brown centre, and all a country housewife’s 
favorite flowers; and fragrant with thyme and 
lavender, and sage, and chamomile, covered with 
glistening, white clam shells, which could not 
keep the feathery green of the plant entirely 
down. 
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As to the dairy house, it was refreshing just 
to look at it. It was built of stone, over a spring, 
and was as white as lime could make it. Three 
large drooping willow trees overshadowed it. 
Oh! what delicious coolness, when the door was 
opened, and when you descended the three little 
steps leading into it. How softly the spring 
murmured, and how clear the water was, and 
how the white milk gleamed from the pans, and 
how temptingly the balls of golden butter looked 
in the half darkness. 

No wonder Florence loved to visit the farmer’s 
good wife. 

“‘Mrs. Willits, Mrs. Willits,” said she, on ap- 
proaching the house, ‘‘do let me break up that 
curd for you to-day.” 

‘Well, so you shall, Miss Florence; I have 
just taken it from the press,” and turning the 
cheese from the vat into her nicely painted 
tub, the good woman gave Florence a large 
knife, then disappeared in the cheese room, to 
turn her treasures and rub them with cayenne 
pepper. 

Florence commenced cutting the snowy curd 
into large slices; and in a short time she had a 
large congregation of the feathered tribe around 
her; young chickens, who took no thought of 


their death in the coming winter, and downy, 
half-grown ducks, who had not arrived at the 
dignity of feathers. 

And now the huge pieces were compressed 
between Florence’s white fingers, till they came 
out fine and flaky, and the little flock around her 


became clamorous. Good Mrs. Willits would 
have held up her hands in horror, had she been 
present, to have seen her cheese diminish so 
rapidly under her guest’s generosity, for she 
held that ‘¢ Ingen meal” was good enough any 
time for ducks and chickens, who couldn’t earn 
their own living. 

Florence went on distributing the cheese 
lavishly, moralizing over the greedy rabble. 
“Here, ducky, ducky, ducky,” called she at 
last, when she thought the sharp bills of the 
chickens had the advantage. 

And, “there, ducky, ducky, ducky,” was re- 
peated behind her, as her head was clasped be- 
tween two strong hands, and drawn back till a 
kiss was imprinted on her forehead. 

Florence, as soon as released, turned in aston- 
ishment, and some little anger, to look behind 
her. A tall, handsome stranger stood there, who 
seemed as much surprised as herself, and was 
evidently embarrassed deeply at the liberty he 
had taken. 

“T ask your pardon, madam,” he stammered, 
“I thought it was Anne.” 





‘*No, it is not Anne,” said Florence, shortly, 
at once conjecturing it was Cleaveland; and as- 
suming an air of cold dignity. ‘Here, ducky, 
ducky,” she continued, turning away from him, 
and she commenced throwing out the curd to the 
ducks with frightful rapidity. 

The stranger bowed and departed, and Mrs. 
Willits coming in a moment after, and seeing the 
retreating figure, exclaimed, ‘‘Lor bless me, 
there’s Mr. Cleaveland, as sure as I live. He 
often leaves his baggage at the station house, 
and walks over, when the weather’s fine. I didn’t 
know he was coming so soon.” 

Florence said nothing about the mistake which 
had been made, but calling Frank, soon after, 
took her departure. 

As she ascended the steps of her uncle’s man- 
sion, she espied her cousin standing in the open 
door. 

‘Here, Anne,” exclaimed she, ‘‘I have had 
the first kiss from your husband elect. But do 
not be jealous, my dear; he didn’t mean to be- 
stow such a surprising mark of esteem on me. 
He is a tolerably good-looking kind of man, and 
I think I may possibly find him worth fas- 
cinating, with your permission, ma cousine.” 

Every word which Florence had spoken had 
been heard by Basil Cleaveland, who was stand- 
ing at an open window, just above her, and giving 
one short, expressive whistle, he said mentally, 
with a smile, ‘‘that is your game, is it, my Lady 
Cleopatra? it will take two, though, to play it 
out, methinks.” 

Florence determined to commence her attack 
upon the citadel at once, and Anne saw with 
some amusement, her cousin’s elaborate dinner 
costume, when she went to the table, though as 
far as Mr. Cleveland was concerned, neither that 
nor Florence’s brilliant conversation seemed to 
be noticed by him. 

He conversed with all more than he did with 
the fair belle, and as she afterward petulantly 
observed, ‘tate his soup, and drank his wine, as 
if he really enjoyed them.” 

Several weeks passed, with apparently no 
better success. Basil Cleaveland was dressed 
for, sung for, and talked for; yet seemed to be 
insensible of it all. 

“T declare,” said Florence one day to her 
cousin, ‘I would rather undertake to make a 
whole ball-room of New York beaux in love 
with me, than a man like this Don Basil, who 
spends half his life in the country, thinking. 
His heart is like a nether mill-stone. I wonder, 
Anne, if he likes ‘elegant simplicity.’ I think 
I must try that.” 

And consequently, Florence’s tactics changed 
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immediately ; flowers were substituted for jewelry 
—the most brilliant conversation had now a 
touch of sentiment in it; the difficult music, 
which heretofore had been selected to show off 
her rich contralto voice, was laid aside, and 
simple, touching songs, took its place. 

Perhaps the new scheme was unnecessary, for 
@ gradual change seemed to be coming over Mr. 


Cleaveland. He more frequently joined the girls. 


and Philip in their walks and rides, occasion- 
ally accompanied Florence when singing, and as 
she thought, sometimes steadily watched her, when 
she was in conversation with other gentlemen. 

At last he said, one day, ‘‘come, ladies, what 
do you say to a good gallop this delightful morn- 
ing. Philip and myself will be charmed to have 
your company; and, Miss Florence, I have a 
beautiful little horse, just suited for a lady, 
which I should feel honored if you would ride.” 

Florence went to prepare for the excursion, in 
high spirits. 

“What a beautiful creature! 
name?” asked she, as she mounted. 

‘I call him Mischief,” was the reply. 

“*Mischief! oh, that is ominous. I am really 
afraid of him, Mr. Cleaveland.” 

Anne looked astonished, and Philip amused, 
for they both knew that Florence was an accom- 
plished rider, and afraid of nothing. 

But Basil Cleaveland retained the little hand 
longer than was necessary, after he had lifted 
her to the saddle, as he said in a low voice, 
‘‘the horse is very gentle, I assure you, Florence. 
Had it not been so,I would not, for the world, 
risk your life on him.” 

He felt the hand he held tremble, and whilst 
Florence bent over to caress her horse, in order 
to conceal the flush which had mantled to her 
face, he sprang upon his own animal, and the 
party set off. 

‘*Why, Flor, what is the matter with you? 
have you taken the vow of La Trappe, that you 
wont speak,” asked her brother. 

She looked up, and her eyes met those of 
Basil Cleaveland fixed on her. In truth, the 
gay girl was totally subdued. She had fully 
made up her mind, whilst putting on her riding 
dress, that she would play the timid young lady 
to perfection; that Mr. Cleaveland should adjust 
her reins, times without number; that her stir- 
rup strap should be too long or too short; in 
fact that he should never leave her side; but 
now she rode on silently, almost feeling as if she 
wished to escape from the very man, whom, an 
hour before, she had been devising plans to keep 
by her exclusively. She longed to be at home 
in her own room, to examine into the multitu- 


What is its 





dinous feelings of her own heart, which was 
much like Pandora’s box, with hope at the bot. 
tom. But then came the question, ‘can he hay 
been trifling too?” after which a long revyerig 
was ended with, ‘I came very near being caught 
in my own trap, I vow.” 

“Very near!” Poor Florence, it had only been 
“‘very near,” had things ended there, but when 
her eyes again met his in dismounting, and her 
hand was again detained for a moment, she said 
to herself, ‘‘surely he must be in earnest.” 

Again the weeks flew by, leaving Florence in 
a trance of happiness. Her glad laugh was legs 
seldom heard, but her smile was sweeter, if less 
gay than formerly. Basil Cleaveland was ever 
by her side, with whispered words in her ears, 
and his dark eyes bent on her, till she felt as if 
under some mesmeric spell. 

One day Philip returned from the post-office 
with a letter, which he handed to his sister, 
saying, 

‘Here, Florence, you declared you should die 
if you did not get to Newport this summer, and 
mamma, in order to preserve your valuable life, 
has written to say that if you will go home im- 
mediately, she will spend a wéek or so there, till 
the season closes.” 

Florence looked perfectly blank, and replied 
immediately, 

“*T do not want to go at all.” 

A smile of thanks immediately beamed on 
Basil Cleaveland’s face, which noticing, she con- 
tinued, 

“J have not a dress fit to wear at a place of 
the kind now, and there would be no time to 
have any made; for everybody will have left 
Newport, who was worth meeting, by the time! 
should be ready to go.” 

Another smile, which puzzled Florence, gleamed 
in Mr. Cleaveland’s eyes. 

But now, as time passed, she began to feel less 
happy than she had been. She missed the whis- 
pered words, and the steady looking through her 
own eyes into her soul, which had so enthralled 
her; till gradually Mr. Cleaveland’s manner be- 
came as cooly polite as it had been on their first 
acquaintance. 

But Florence Imbrie’s pride suffered her to 
make no change in her demeanor. Her old, gay 
spirits seemed to have returned, and her mannef 
was as cordial as formerly; there was a laughing 
defiance in her eye, which seemed to say, ‘not 
quite caught yet, you see.” 

One night, as Florence was about retiring, 
Anne entered her chamber, saying, 

“Coz, if you are not too sleepy, 1 want to tell 
you something.” 
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«‘Never was more wide awake in my life. Has 
the grand signor asked you to marry him yet?” 
was the reply. 

«If you mean Basil, he says he wont have me, 
but——” and Anne stopped and blushed. 

«¢But’—Phil will, I suppose you mean to say. 
Well, you will make a dear little sister-in-law, 
to be sure. Pray, why has your prince royal 
condescended to release you at last.” 

“He told me this morning that he feared we 
loved each other too much as cousins, ever to be 
happy as husband and wife, but since, as if we 
did not marry, half of the fortune which Uncle 
John left us was to go to other heirs, he did not 
like to break off our engagement, as it would 
diminish my portion so much; but said that he 
had thought lately that we should both be hap- 
pier without the money than with it.” 

«And Phil thought so too, I suppose. Well, 
you dear little soul, I am glad of it. You are 
rich enough yet, in all conscience, even if Philip 
was not, and he has too much money for his own 
good.” 

Florence retired that night with renewed 
hopes. She now thought that the alteration in 
in Mr. Cleaveland’s conduct arose from a doubt 
as to whether Anne would really release him. 
There appeared now no obstacles to her love, 
and with happy dreams of the future, she went 
to sleep. 

But with the morning’s dawn, the old wilful- 
ness returned. She began to consider whether 
she should not refuse him at first, just to let him 
see that she was not to be had too easily; but 
alas, for Florence’s resolution, a week passed, 
and Basil Cleaveland’s manner never changed 
from the indifference which had marked it for so 
long a time. 

The green beauty of summer had given way 
to the gorgeousness of autumn; the ash and the 
hickory threw out their banners of crimson and 
gold on the edge of the woods; the many-hued 
maple and the russet leafed oak tree, sent out 
musical whisperings on the still air; above the 
brown fields and gay woods a solitary crow 
wheeled and cawed, seeming to add to the quiet 
which reigned around, and over all came the 
purple haze, known only in our autumns, which 
heightens their beauty by partially concealing it. 

But not such was the landscape on which 
Florence Imbrie gazed half abstractedly. The 
rain came down in heavy pattering drops, with a 
ringing, musical sound on the fallen leaves. The 
wind sighed and moaned through the desolate, 
empty chambers of the woods, rocking with a 
wailing voice, the oriole in its nest, ot sending a 
gust of fine rain tinkling against the window 





frame by which Florence leaned. The twilight 
was fast deepening into darkness, and yet Flo- 
rence stood as she had been standing for half an 
hour, partially concealed by the curtaing, her 
tall, elegant figure looking perfectly statuesque 
in its immovability. 

A well known step at length crossed the room, 
although she was not conscious that she had been 
watched for some moments before. The old de- 


fiant light rose to her eyes, which but now were 
so sad, as she gaily exclaimed, 


“By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something evil this way comes.” 


In a moment after she was joined by Basil 
Cleaveland, who said, 

‘*Positively, Miss Florence, you are growing 
sentimental latterly; what is the matter? I 
have always observed that only young ladies in 
love have such intense liking, as you seem to 
have, for dreary, rainy days; it is so conducive 
to reverie, you know,” and there was a ‘‘mock- 
ing devil” in his tone, that almost made the 
proud girl stamp her foot with anger. 

“Judging by myself, Mr. Cleaveland, your 
observations are correct, for I am not in love, 
and I assure you that I cordially dislike these 
Indian ink landscapes. I was just wondering 
when Philip would get over his intoxication 
enough to leave Anne, for the country is getting 
disagreeably cool.” 

“Yes, so much so, that I intend starting for 
the South in a few days. I really do not know 
how I am to bring my mind to coming north, to 
Anne’s wedding in January.” 

*¢Well, I suppose Mr. Newton will not refuse 
to marry her, because you are not here to give 
your consent,” replied Florence, steadily. 

Basil Cleaveland darted a quick glance at the 
speaker, but the twilight had deepened so much 
that he could not see whether there was any 
traces of emotion on her face, although she still 
leaned against the window. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, when Florence, having put out 
her hand to draw a larger chair toward her, the 
curtain, as she turned, brushed a cluster of 
splendid crimson sumach leaves from her hair. 
They fell at Cleaveland’s feet, who picked them 
up, but instead of returning them to her, he said, 

**Will you not let me keep these, Miss Flo- 
rence? I should like a memento of you that has 
some sentiment init. I want to remember you 
in your subdued mood, you know,” and again 
that light, self-collected, mocking tone fell upon 
her ear. 

‘**Of course,” was the reply, in a voice in which 
not a trace of wounded pride or affection could 
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be recognized. ‘Of course I could not refuse 
to so intimate an acquaintance as yourself, what 
I have granted to some dozens of others.” 

Well,” exclaimed Cleaveland, gaily, twirling 
the leaves in his hand, ‘‘this has been a pleasant 
flirtation after all, Miss Florence. What a pity it 
was only a flirtation!” And, with his rich, mellow 
voice, he repeated Miss Landon’s lines. 


“But yet the dream was pleasant, though it hath 
vanished now, 

Like shaking down loose blossoms from off the 
careless bough; 

They never came to fruit, and their short lives soon 
were o’er, 

But we passed an hour beneath them, and we never 
asked for more. 

No vows were ever plighted, we had no farewell to 


say; 

Gay were we when we met at first, and we parted 
just as gay. 

There was little to remember, and nothing to regret. 

Love touches not the flatterer, love chains not the 
coquette.” 


It was well for Florence that the quotation 
was so long, for it gave her time to recover the 
firmness of her voice to reply, 

‘I never knew before, Mr. Cleaveland, how 
good anelocutionist youwere. It is a pity I have 
missed so much, for I should have tried to have 
got you to read aloud to Anne and myself, during 
these hot summer mornings, when we could not 
stir out of the house.” 

The next day Florence found her cluster of 
sumach leaves on the floor, by the chair in which 
Basil Cleaveland had been sitting, having been 
carelessly dropped and trodden upon. 

Daring the rest of Cleaveland’s stay, Florence’s 
manner never varied toward him. There was no 
blushing cheek nor drooping lid, no unnatural 
gaiety to hide wounded love. She never avoided 
his company, never seemed to wish to hurry her 
own departure, or delay it till after his; and as 
he was descending the steps of the piazza to the 
carriage, on the day he went away, she called out 
to him in a most acquaintance-like way, ‘‘be sure 
to come back to the wedding, Mr. Cleaveland.” 

The early part of the winter passed in a series 
of brilliant triumphs to Florence. The same gay 
old smile was on her lips, and at times the same 
saucy sparkle in her eyes, but though none knew 
why, all felt that her manner was not the same. 
Irresistible young dandies were not quite so sure 
of her favor as formerly; those who had sought 
her before to bandy gay jests with her, now felt 
the sting of her biting sarcasm at times; and the 
blase, who had liked her for her sparkling fresh- 
ness of manner, now declared that she had grown 
suddenly old. 

The time for Anne’s wedding was now drawing 





near, and the middle of January found Florengg 
at Ashley, deep in all the mysteries of satin, lade, 
and orange flowers. 

One afternoon, as Florence stood at the Windoy 
watching the falling snow, Frank exclaimed, 

‘Cousin Flor, do let’s go out, and have a Tun, 
won’t you?” Come, we’ll snow-ball each other, 
and then go to see Mrs. Willits.” 

Florence immediately acceded to the childs 
request, for her mother and aunt were holding 
consultations on the cake; Mr. Ashley was taking 
his after dinner nap in the library; Anne and 
Philip seemed to be rehearsing the marriage 
ceremony; and being left to her own resources 
was not particularly agreeable to her. 

The visit to Mrs. Willits detained them till 
the fast falling snow and the night were coming 
down together, and by the time Florence had 
changed her dress and entered the drawing-room, 
nothing could be seen from the windows but the 
lawn and fields, enveloped in one vast sheet of 
white, and the parlor itself was lighted only by 
the large, bright fire in the grate. This threw 
out a warm, glowing light over the room, leaving 
only the large bay window at the further end, 
shaded by heavy curtains, in shadow. 

«Oh, this is delightful after the storm without,” 
exclaimed Florence, just as her aunt was leaving 
the room; and approaching the fire, she placed 
one foot on the low fender, and leaning her head 
against the mantel-piece, she gazed into it ab- 
stractedly. Her reverie ended with an audible 
‘sheigh-ho,” and, going to the piano, she sat 
down and commenced playing. At first she ran 
her fingers listlessly over the keys, as if half 
unconsciously. Then one song followed another, 
all mournfully sad, and her voice rose in the 
quiet room, appealingly, almost wailingly in its 
sorrowfalness. 

The curtains by the front bay window moved, 
and as Florence was sitting with her back to it, 
she knew not that the room had another occu- 
pant, till a well known voice whispered in her 
ear ‘* Florence.” 

The piano gave a groan, as Florence placed 
her hand on the keys in her fright, but as she 
was not a young lady who was given to fainting, 
she only said, 

“Bless my heart, Mr. Cleaveland, how you 
frightened me. Why I thought you were in 
Florida; but I am really glad to see you.” 

Basil Cleaveland would have been just as well 
satisfied, if she had not expressed her pleasure 
quite so freely. 

“Why we had given up all expectation of 
seeing you now, it is so much later than you had 
promised to be here,” continued Florence. 
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«I came to see you, Florence, rather than to - 
Anne’s wedding,” was the reply. 

“You are very kind. I am sure I appreciate 
the compliment; Mr. Cleaveland,” and a gay 
laugh ended the sentence. 

“Florence will you never have done with this 
coquetry ?” he said, “‘you know that I love you,” 
and his voice grew thrillingly low as he took her 
hand, ‘will you be my wife, Florence?” 

The proud girl withdrew her hand, and had 
not her head been turned away, Basil Cleaveland 
might have discovered a gleam of triumph in the 
flashing eyes, as she haughtily answered, 

“Jf you are serious, sir, I shali be under the 
necessity of declining the honor which you in- 
tend me.” 

She arose from her seat, just as Frank came 
bounding into the parlor with the intelligence 
that the mice had been eating the fruit cake, 
and that as no one could be married without 
that, he supposed the wedding would be deferred 
till some more was made. 

Florence left the room, saying to herself, ‘I 
have had my revenge now;” and if an unwonted 
gaiety, during the evening, was any indication 
of her real feelings, she enjoyed it exceedingly. 

But as the days passed on, she began to 
wonder whether it had afforded her the pleasure 
which she had anticipated. Mr. Cleaveland made 
no effort to renew the subject; and when, on the 
night of Anne’s wedding, he watched her, with 
her heavy black hair banded so smoothly over 
her calm brow, and the unflinching gaze of her 
dark eyes into his, he inwardly vowed her to be 
the most finished coquette he had ever known. 

A week after the wedding had passed, and 
Florence had maintained her old manner toward 
Cleaveland, with the exception of a little more 
reserve when alone with him. 

The night before the departure of the bridal 
party for their homes had come, and Florence 
stood at the familiar bay window, gazing out on 
the moonlight as it bathed the cold shrouded 
fields, and lighted up the dark evergreens, as 
they bent beneath the snow-wreaths. 

“Your thoughts must be among the stars, Miss 
Florence,” said Cleaveland, approaching. 

“No. I was only wondering where we should 
all be this time next year—a common-place} 
thought enough, you see,” was the answer. 

“Philip and Anne will scarcely have done 
cooing by that time, and you, I suppose, will be 
smiling on some dozens of cavaliers,” replied he, 
bitterly. ‘As for myself, I may be on the top 
of one of the pyramids, or sledging with some 
Russian beauties, down the ice-hills of St. Peters- 
burg.” 

Vou. XXIIL—5 





“Oh! I almost envy you your visit to Europe. 
I see no chance of getting there myself, for Philip 
and Anne have been once, you know, and it would 
be cruel to take mamma flying over the world to 
please me.” 

A pause in the conversation ensued for a few 
moments, when Cleaveland said, 

**Miss Imbrie, after to-morrow we may not 
see each other again for years, perhaps never; 
and I wish to explain to you what you may have 
considered ungentlemanly in my behavior. Do 
you remember our conversation at this window, 
that rainy twilight, some months since? I com- 
menced it with the full determination of offering 
myself to you, for I loved you then, Florence; 
but on the day of my arrival here, I heard you 
declare to Anne your determination to flirt with 
me, and I vowed to meet you with your own 
weapons. I thought I at length discovered that 
you loved me, but I was ungenerous enough to wish 
to have a full revenge, though I was totally foiled 
by your self-possessed manner on that evening. 
I then determined that you should not see your 
power over me, so I jested on. During my ab- 
sence at the South, the hope that you loved me 
again returned, and it was that, rather than 
Anne’s wedding, which brought me here. I have 
been convinced of my mistake, and can only 
crave your forgiveness for having troubled you.” 

‘¢ J surely have nothing to forgive. My girlish 
vanity led to all this,” answered Florence. 

Again there was a pause, broken by Cleave- 
land, who said, 

*¢ You will at least think of me kindly, Florence, 
when I am away?” 

But no answer came, for his listener would not 
trust her voice, and her eyes were full of tears. 

‘Will you not think of me, Florence?” and 
Cleaveland took one of her hands in his own, and 
found it trembled violently. 

A whispered ‘‘yes,” was the reply. It was 
very low, but it made the heart of Basil Cleave- 
land leap for joy. The hand was still retained, 
without an effort on the part of Florence to with- 
draw it, and an arm stole around her waist. 

‘Will you not be my wife, Florence? Must I 
go alone?” said Cleaveland. 

We never heard precisely what reply was made, 
but we judge that it was not “no,” for when 
Philip and Anne entered the room an hour after- 
ward, they heard Florence say, | 

“Well, we outwitted ourselves as well as each 
other, for it was ‘diamond cut diamond’ after 
all, Basil.” 

And a few months afterward, in the list of 
passengers in the “Atlantic” for Europe, we saw 
the names of ‘‘Mr. Basil Cleaveland and lady.” 





RAMBLES IN AUTHOR LAND. 


BY MRS. E. H. PUTNAM. 


I.—MY FIRST STORY. 


An old man, 
Gray and white, and dove-like, 
Who had in sooth, a great beard, 
And read in a fair, great book, 
Beautiful with golden clasps. 
Apam PusHcHMAN. 


My first associations with authorship are 
strongly connected with an old man who was the 
father of an early friend. He was a distinguished 
writer and divine, whose arguments had divided 
the religious opinions of many minds, but being 
then upon the threshold of the tomb, his atten- 
tion waa chiefly devoted to reading and conversa- 
tion with the few persons whom he was able to 
admit to his society. His personal appearance 
was remarkable and I thought him almost a god. 
His hair was like the most beautiful silver shreds, 
falling on either side of his temples to his 
shoulders; his eye was mild in expression save 
when he was animated with the spirit of a 
favorite topic, then it shone like a fire and re- 
flected a glory upon all his countenance; and his 
voice was flexible and sweet-—such an one as 
vibrates on the strings of the heart like a deep 
strain of exquisite melody. 

I had read some of his works before I saw him, 
and I had greatly admired their style, but I 
could not yield my prejudices in favor of the 
opinions, for I had been educated by quite 
another ritual. But when I heard him speak 
and saw him smile with that benignity which a 
good man feels whose life lesson is ‘charity 
never faileth,” I regarded him.as a master spirit 
who commanded the respect, nay, the admiration 
of all men. 

“Is this the man whom I had believed a 
teacher of error? This an evil man? an apos- 
tate?” I asked myself in astonishment. He 
doubtless divined that some such thought was 
troubling me, for he smiled and said, ‘‘many 
people think me very dangerous and some con- 
sider me as a monster—but it is- because I dare 
to speak what I believe to be the truth. Ido 
not dissemble and clothe my real sentiments in 
the garments of popular opinion and hypocrisy, 
that I may please the world and get to myself 
many friends of the mighty and noble and revered. 
No, I am a man—a free man, and God forbid that 
I should be aslave. I give account alone to my 
Maker — no mortal shall usurp his place.” 





«But you have many devoted friends,” I said, 

‘«* Ah, yes, @ multitude which I can scaroely 
number. -They have been drawn to me of their 
own will, but they remain by my will, for I have 
never lost a friend who was worthy to be counted 
such.” 

«Your books are widely read and thereby you 
gain many friends.” 

“Yes, that is my greatest pleasure, and if] 
can do good by persuading a single soul to love 
the truth simply for itself, and not for its con. 
nections with power and favor, and to practice it 
without fear of any save the One all-powerful, 
all-searching, I shall be content. Here is a little 
work which I have just completed,” he continued, 
“it was written long ago, but I wish you to read 
it and then tell me your convictions of your own 
duty.” 

It was a work in manuscript and not designed 
for publication until after his death. I readit 
eagerly though carefully, and therefrom a strong, 
prominent and restless idea arose in my mind. | 
tried to crush it. I reproached myself with 
vanity, unwomanliness and false ambition, butit 
would not die. It lived to grow with my growth 
and strengthen with my strength. More than 
all things, save heaven and happiness, I wished 
to become an author. 

I spoke again to this veteran book maker ani 
he encouraged me. Said he, 

“If 7" write, attempt nothing but what greatly 
interests yourself, if you wish to create an in 
terest in what you write. To this end let your 
ideal be drawn from the real with which you 
are familiar. Invoke your own household gods, 
draw water from the moss-covered bucket which 
refreshed your childhood, and copy the models 
which Nature has placed in profusion around 
you. If you aspire to write of that whichis 
above you, write of God and heaven and notof 
fabled fools and follies which have never been 
or will be. Observe that those writers are 
generally the most popular and the most useful 
in reality, who choose their themes from practical 
men and manners, because they address the 
heart and not simply the imagination. Every- 
body is interested in what concerns everybody, 
but they are not interested in what concerns 
nobody.” 

I resolved to profit by this counsel, which well 
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accorded with my inclinations. My success I 
propose to detail by the aid of a few random 
memories, and I trust that I shall be pardoned 
although I am “‘ unhonored and unknown,” when 
it is remembered that almost everything in the 
way of letters at the present day, appears in the 
form of ‘“‘reveries,” ‘‘recollections,” ‘‘reminis- 
cences” or * confessions.” 

My first effort was a tale, and as I wished to 
follow the advice I had just received, I looked to 
my own experience for the plot. At last I hit 
upon my hero—an old bachelor who was noted 
for being a flirt, a bumpkin and amiser. As he 
resided some distance from me in the country, 
and never was known to read anything but the 
Daily Spy and the Farm Intelligencer, which he 
borrowed from his neighbors, I had not the 
slightest apprehensions of an explosion upon my 
devoted head. Therefore I did not spare him, 
but wrought out a certain ridiculous scene in 
which he had been the chief actor, describing his 
personal aspect, which was certainly a fair subject 
to appropriate to my uses, his unsuccessful love- 
scheme and the overwhelming denouement, ‘to 
the best of my ability.” 

Accordingly I sent it off to a popular literary 
journal of the day, with a little note of introduc- 
tion which served the two-fold purpose of abasing 
myself and exalting the editor, and with anxious 
expectancy awaited my fate which was to decide 
my debut in the career of letters. 

After some delay it was accepted with a very 
flattering notice, and subsequently appeared as 
“Daniel Lambkin, by his devoted niece, Sally 
Swamp.” 

I was entranced with my success, for to behold 
my thoughts, my words and my graceful nom de 
plume in print, was to me more beautiful, more 
glorious than ought I could then imagine. I 
believed that my fate was certain, and I ex- 
claimed, 

I thought that I should not only become an 
author, but a first class one, and that my name 
should not die with my death, but live to illu- 
mine all the ages of coming time. And so I 
resolved to have a great care of my personal 
appearance, habits, &c., that they might at all 
times and in all places be such as were befitting 
my true character. As I wished to inform my 
friends with my pseudo genius, I mailed a copy 
of my story to many of them and circulated 
it in other ways. I determined to cultivate 
the acquaintance of the literary and talented, and 
to drop the recognition of many old friends whom 

J imagined did not regard me with merited 
reverence, for the reason that they were wholly 
incapable of appreciating my real merits. 





But the fire of my exaltation was suddenly 
quenched, for a time at least, by the receipt of 
the following letter, with a seal covered in black 
silk, of which I give a true copy attest, as it is 
one of the most precious relics which I have 
gathered in Authorland: 


‘‘Sueepoore Hin, Feb. 3rd, 18—. 

Miss ALLEN—What du yu want to kill me for yu 
Igrunt consated thing yu. du yu spose ime jest no 
body too be usde insich A shamfull way. ileteleyu 
yure orfully mistakin for ile larn your better 
maners ime A goin too Prosekute You and that 
ere editur hoo Printed it and ile horsewhipp Him 
ta ann inch of his egistunce and yu Aand him 
shal paye sass tu the laste farthin. Yu tel bout 
my kourtin mis blabson coss shese Rich and thin 
when she Pretendid too be pure tu leve hur and 
thin About mis Caul and Mary stacy and Suke 
Wild i saye thats all a darned confoundid mess of 
lise as was tould on in the world. and that 
huckleberry pastor scrape twant so by no meense 
and yu do no it. Butt the wurst ont is yure 
ritin sich stuf About me as too sett all the gals a 
laffin at me and tu mak that rich widder Tuy 
jokky me rite when I spected tu mary her. 
Arnte yu shamed of yerself to du so i am and ile 
du somethin wuss than sham. ile make yu quail 
like a parht pee in a red hot skillet yu shal sissle 
and skorch and ru the day yu rote that peace. 

*“‘Yuve lost evry frend yuve gott and yule 
never bee anythin more off in this wurld or the 
next which is gest goode enuff for yu and ile 
Make yure father pony over one gude round 
summ fort so yule see whatle you git. 

*‘donte you never rite anuther word for the 
papers agin nor try to git anythin in print with- 
hout tis this leter which if you du yu git it 
printed wurd for wurd and not in yure own 
shamfull languag as yu hav dun. Youde beter 
let me alown in futur if yu dont mean to be shot 
i say beeware! and yu make the moste of it in 
ceeson for ive gut somethin to détwith. ime Rich 
Ile let yu no and ile have reveng. so Beeware. 

Daniri LAMBKIN. 

«N. B.—mark well youle feel a leetle humbler 

i gess when yu git tu here. D. L.” 


How canI express the sensations that I ex- 
perienced when I had concluded this letter! My 
enthusiasm and ambition had fallen toa freezing 
point, and I imagined I saw the shadow of mine 
adversary at every corner of the street, armed to 
the teeth with a Colt’s revolver, a double dagger 
andaswordcane. I thought I could comprehend 
something of the emotion which had inspired 
Sappho when she wrote, 

“Thou cleaves my tongue—and subtle flame 
Shoots sudden through my tingling frame, 


And my dim eyes are fixed, and sound 
Of noises hum around.” 


**Such is the fate of genius!” I cried, ‘it has 
been so inall ages, and persecution is an indispen- 
sable part in the programme of the life of the truly 


great and wise. Therefore let me not despair.” 
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Nevertheless I secretly voted the world an un- 
grateful bore, and likened myself to a city which 
“is set upon the hill and cannot be hid. On com- 
paring notes with most young-authorlings like 
myself, I find this to be the common prescrip- 
tion to the heart when it is wounded with the 
barbed arrow of misappreciation. 


IL.—ANANIAS. 


—*She sent her maid to fetch it. And when she 
opened it she saw the child: and behold the babe 
wept.” Exopvs. 


I was now weary of drawing plots from real life, 
not being philosopher enough to savor the idea 
of being ‘‘shot” and ‘“skorcht” and the victim 
of every imaginable evil. 

So, I next became an essayist. My genius 
did not incline to this style of writing, but I 
consoled myself by thinking that the staid and 
wise people would now be my class of readers, 
instead of the frivolous and light minded. In 
this line my first effort was an essay upon child- 
hood. I took great pains that it should be 
elaborate and scholarly, with an occasional orna- 
ment of a Latin or Greek quotation, and withal 
in the spirit of conventional charity for all cre- 
ation in general, and little dears and babies in 
particular, concluding with very touching nursery 
hymns of my own manufacture. 

I found it more difficult to get an insertion of 
an essay than a tale in the newspapers, and I 
did not aspire to.a magazine. But after no little 
effort I succeeded in getting it admitted into a 
second-rate sectarian journal, which professed 
great dignity, and possessed little patronage. 
The editor and'his readers were those who re- 
gard it a flagrant error to cast their eyes upon 
all works of fiction, save Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, and 
a few other works of a kindred nature. I there- 
fore could expect but a very imperfect apprecia- 
tion, but I solaced myself with the thought that 
I was now numbered among the chosen few who 
consider themselves the salt of the earth. 

How could I dream of the consequences of this 
article! How could I count its cost, when I now 
felt myself as innocent as Lambkin himself? I 
knew that ‘great results from little causes rise,” 
but I did not calculate that I had produced a 
cause of this description, besides, I considered 
myself shielded from all apprehension by the 
sanctity of my theme. 

During the week of its publication, I was sit- 
ting in our parlor one evening with a group of 
my choicest spirits, engaged in chatting and 
reading selections from some new works, when 
my.attention was unusually arrested by the 





prolonged flourish of the street door bell. Tha 
sound was violent and I trembled involuntarily, 

Clara Ashcroft, the dashing, beautiful belle, 
laughed lightly and exclaimed, ‘that’s a fortm 
nate arrival; its a beau, I’ll be bound.” 

This prophecy was succeeded by a general 
sensation, and one or two of the girls ran to thé 
mirror to adjust stray ringlets and disordered 
collars. Then we all sat down very demurely, 
and pretended to be deeply absorbed in out 
books; however, I chanced to observe that my 
neighbor’s attention was in an inverted ratio, 
We were half expecting some gentlemen, who 
were brothers, or particular friends to drop in 
upon us that evening. 

Another vigorous jingle of the bell, and we 
heard the slapping tramp of the housemaid along 
the hall, then the door opened—but no sound. 

“‘A charming prestige,” said one. 

“Its a warning—a spiritual warning to us,” 
remarked little, blue-eyed Mary Simms, whose 
marvelous organ predominated over every other, 
‘¢we should not be so rude when old Mrs. White, 
who has nursed half of us, lies dead.” 

At that moment Bridget appeared, with a 
scared look, and an ample basket in her hand. 

“Oh, Holy Mother!” she cried, in a trembling 
voice, ‘‘as sure as I lave, Miss, there be strange 
doings here, indade there is. Its soo havey, and 
its mighty quare to be left withoot anybody 
with’t to say one word at all, stall. Mistress 
is out, and I don’t dare to kape it with me, I’m 
sure.” 

We gathered around the mystgyious basket, a8 
she sat it upon the carpet, and agvision of “some 
thing vastly new and nice”; qifickly floated 
through my mind.” 

The paper was carefully removed from the 
top, then came thick folds of nice fiannel, and 
my fingers moved unsteadily ; the las} remove— 
and a sleeping infant! A beautiful little cherub, 
with the sweetest of round faces, a pair of long, 
dark eye-fringes, and two red lips just parted 
by the angel spirit which had brooded o’er its 
little dream! ’ 

‘A real, live baby!” exclaimed we, in a breath, 
then exchanged smiles, and finally went off in 
one grand chorus of laughter. 

At this hilarious and overwhelming juncture, 
baby began to nestle, and presently disclosed 
two large black eyes, which glanced from oné 
to another of us, like scudding stars, but seeking 
in vain for a familiar face, it donned the most 
agonizing of infantile expressions, and began to 
cry at the top of its lungs. 

“Poor, dear thing!” said the matronly Miss 
Julia Hammond, who was the eldest of a family 
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of “nine children and one at the breast,” ‘‘come 
nigh to me, darling, and don’t cry.” 

The girls opened their eyes a shade wider, and 
contemplated the act of her taking up the baby 
and folding it to her bosom, in mute amazement. 

“Where did it drop from?” said I, in the 
most miserable of tones. 

“It’s a joke,” observed Clara, ‘the nurse 
will follow soon, I am certain.” 

«That is most devoutly to be wished,” said I, 
“but it is a very darling,” I added, as the little 
creature began to amuse itself with Miss Ham- 
mond’s chatelaine, ‘‘such a perfect little dimpled 
arm and hand? [I shall be almost tempted to do 
as Aisop did with his first-born—hug it to 
death.” 

‘Ah! what have we here?” exclaimed Mary 
Simms, as she picked up something from the 
carpet.” 

“Its a letter!” cried two or three at once, 
‘which has fallen from the blanket—a letter of 
introduction, but its directed to you, Anna.” 

“To me,” I exclaimed, in consternation. 

“Yes; and now for the solution of the mys- 
tery.” 

With a little sqgueamishness I unsealed the en- 
yelope, and after some demur, read aloud. 

‘Miss Anna Allen is solicitously requested 
to accept the gift accompanying this, for her 
own, to have and to hold forever. The child is 
@ boy, and will be one year old on the tenth of 
May next. The mother is not a degraded out- 
cast, but an unfortunate woman, who observing 
the article upon ‘Childhood’ in the ——- ——, 
knows that one who could write thus, will do 
better for the babe than she can find it in her 
power to do. God reward and care for the 
writer, even as she cares for the innocent and 
unprotected child.” 

As I concluded, words fell from the lips of 
my companions like water-drops from the over- 
freighted clouds of summer-time—words of con- 
gratulation, condolence, compassion, consterna- 
tion, and condemnation, of surprise, sympathy, 
simplicity; but here the babe cried again, and 
sobbed as though its little heart was almost 
broken, and we were still, all but Miss Hammond, 
who hushed, and trotted, and soothed, and sung 
@ snatch of all the negro melodies she could 
remember. 

At this crisis, the door opened and my mother 
appeared in hood and shawl, on her return from 
& meeting of the Union Relief Society. My 
companions all besieged her en masse to inform 
her of her right to the new title of “‘grandma.” 
For myself I silently handed her the “letter of 
troduction,” and smiled very faintly. 





My mother concluded reading the note, and I 
awaited her words with considerable anxiety. 

**Well, Anna,” she observed, at last, what i is 
another’s loss is your gain.” 

“Gain!” repeated I, ‘‘ what in the world shall * 
I do?” 

“As every mother should do, ‘train up the 
child in the way he should go,’” she replied as 
she directed her steps toward baby. 

“Good! Mrs. Allen,” exclaimed the girls, dng 
ping their hands. 

“Darling creature!” said my mother, caress- 
ingly taking it to her arms, my dear little 
Ananias !” 

* Ananias! what do you mean?” said we. 

‘¢ My child is called Anna, her child shall be 
called Ananias,” replied mamma, very quietly. 

‘Dear me!” groaned I, in the bitterness of 
my spirit, ‘where is Sapphira?” 

**Oh? she will come one of these days—your 
daughter-in-law, you know,” returned Clara 
Ashcroft, laughing violently. 

‘Now this is vastly queer,” I continued, mus- 
ingly, ‘but it all comes of trying to be an 
author. I think now that I will never write 
another word again for the public so long as I 
live.” 

*¢ Well spoken,” my mother said, “J never was 
in favor of your being a caterer for the public 
taste. In the first place I do not think you are 
@ genius, and no person without a decided genius 
should attempt authorship. Besides, I am not 
in countenance of literary women, for they make 
themselves unhappy and all who surround them, 
by aspiring to those honors which do not belong 
to them. Woman’s sphere is emphatically at 
home, and there only should she emulate the 
great and wise and good. In thus doing she 
accomplishes her true mission, and perfects her 
own happiness by contributing to the happiness 
of others.” 

‘‘¢Persecution makes power,’ you know,” I 
rejoined, “‘and the very fact of your denying 
that I have genius, causes me to repent my de- 
cision, but I’ll not write about children again, I 
am quite assured.” 

‘‘And while we are all talking here of our- 
selves,” said mamma, ‘poor Ananias is crying for 
something to keep life within him. Come, darling, 
we will go and see what Bridget has got,” and 
she went off with my hopeful protegee, leaving 
us to the supplement of our confabulations. 

The next day it rained violently, but I had to 
go dripping through the streets for four succes- 
sive hours in search of a nurse for Ananias, yet 
when I reflected that it was all the result of my 
pen, I was compensated. At last I found a 
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handsome, hale-looking Irish woman, who was 
very glad to accept my trust, and I soon established 
her and Ananias in a back chamber of the house 
as ‘cosily as possible, where I made two visits of 
inspection every day of my life. 


IIl.—FALLING IN LOVE. 


“Amo 
Amas 
Amat.” 


My next episode of existence was the very 
natural one to young maidens, of falling in love, 
deeply and blindly. My hero was a student of 
the neighboring University, who realized all my 
dreams of manly perfection, notwithstanding he 
was plain-looking, and rather peculiar in his 
manners and temperament. He was an earnest 
student, an earnest enthusiast, an earnest lover, 
and in short, he was earnest in everything. This 
made him sanguine to a fault and impatient of 
contradiction, so that he was generally considered 
conceited and ill-natured. But I dignified all his 
follies and faults as the peculiarities of genius, 
for a real genius I was certain he was. 

I believe I should never have thought of loving 
him had he not flattered me with ingenuity and 
tact which gratified me immensely. My writings 
were his especial praise, and he would devote 
hours to their criticism, which was one unvaried 
chapter of commendation. This was all so new 
and so delightful to me, that I admired him above 
all others, and rated him as vastly superior to 
any other eligible man of my acquaintance. 

My lover, Mr. Augustus Somers, did not write 
himself, he was only ‘‘a devout worshipper of true 
inspiration,” he said, and this was something of 
a marvel to me. I was quite certain that he 
could write largely and well, if he would, but he 
did not aspire to that distinction, and whenever 
I mentioned the matter to him, he betrayed 
great sensibility and protested with a blush and 
simper, ‘‘that he was not a genius like myself.” 

In my heart I was glad of this, for I liked the 
solitary distinction which he so much celebrated, 
and I also surmised that his writings would be a 
subject of annoyance to me, for I knew that he 
would be as exacting as a very tyrant. 

I had now been a poetaster for some time, in 
fact ever since I found that I had exchanged my 
heart for another. Poetry seemed the most fit- 
ting medium for my inspiration, in my peculiar 
state of mind, and I began to frame indefinite 
hopes of becoming the poet- woman of my country, 

Whole quires of foolscap were dedicated to the 
muses in stanzas on ‘‘The One Beloved,” ‘‘ The 
Black Eyes,” ‘‘The Lock of Hair,” ‘Friend- 
ship,” ‘‘Love,” ‘Spiritual Recognition,” &c. 





These I contributed to the periodicals, as alg 
occasionally a tale, which plot was invariably 
drawn from shreds of my experience. I found 
that I could not forego the pleasure of sarc 
although in love and under ban of great tribula. 
tion. And as I continued to gratify this taste, 
it grew strongly upon my will, so that nothing 
but the loud reproofs of my conscience could in. 
duce me to spare my best beloved friends, If 
was passing sweet, even sweeter than love, to 
pourtray in brilliant and faithful colors, the 
foibles of everybody in my way. I met with 
considerable encouragement, notwithstanding my 
inauspicious beginning. The editors extolled me 
as my tales brought a great sale for their papers, 
because a universal interest was created about 
that truth which is stranger than fiction. My 
friends winked st my sin, which they thought 
discovered great cleverness and tact—save those 
indeed, who came under my lash. And my lover 
was content, so long as I praised and loved him, 
even though I attacked the destinies of all the 
rest of mankind. 

Poor little Ananias was almost forgotten in 
my chase after the phantoms Love and Fame, 
but I received favorable reports of him from my 
mother who had assumed my part of the matronly 
responsibilities, so that I knew that he throve 
and waxed stronger every day. 

One evening—it was that which followed 
*¢ Commencement-day,” at University, 
my lover came to me, more in earnest than I had 
ever seen him before. He had graduated with 
honorable distinction, and he was almost beside 
himself with conflicting emotions. A long, weary 
struggle had passed, and successfully, which in- 
spired him with new courage and hope. 

I saw it in his step, his air, his eyes, which 
gleamed in an unwonted brilliance. I felt that 
his assurance was now doubly sure, and I was 
half vexed with him. 

That night he spoke of love—of our love, but 
I was silent. 

He grew more explicit, while I endeavored to 
waive the subject in every possible manner. 

At last I forced my coldness upon his notice, 
and he was astonished, deeply wounded. His 
cheek paled and his voice trembled. 

**You have not thus lured me on to deceive 
me, Anna?” he said, searching my soul through 
my eyes, ‘‘thatis not possible ; oh, merciful heaven, 
speak or I perish.” 

‘«‘ Presumption!” said I, slowly and meaningly. 

“Oh, Anna!” 

«Be not unreasonable——” I began, with a 
mischievous smile, 

“Talk not to me of reason, when you know 
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that you have permitted, nay, encouraged me to 
love you. You taught me to adore you, Anna, 
and now do you scorn me! do you tell me to be 
reasonable! As well might you call on the stars 
to fall——”’ 

“The stars sometimes do fall,” said I. 

My lover’s eyes flashed fire, his lips paled to 
whiteness, and he grasped my hand till his own 
was stained with blood. 

“Stay,” cried I, “‘yon must be reasonable, 
Mr. Somers——Augustus, see, there is blood, 
my blood upon your hand! How can you act 
thus? You actually terrify me.” 

‘But do you intend to trifle with me, with my 
destiny as with every other one? Speak, tell 
me all and éruly, now, Anna, as you hope for 
mercy from heaven,” he said. 

“Now, Augustus, this is all vastly amusing to 
me, but it is also rather gratifying than other- 
wise, for I know that you do love me in truth, 
and for myself—I can never love any other—but 
—but—I really would prefer not to tell now.” 

“ Now!” cried he, vehemently, ‘‘ now or never.” 

“Well, then if 1 must, I must, I suppose.” 

“It is?” 

“ You.” 

And here, most wisely, the curtain falls! 


“But what we do determine, oft we break.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Alittle while after this, Mr. Somers came to 
me with some new books and a newspaper, in 
which he said there was a poem dedicated to me 
ir reply to one of mine of earlier date. With his 
peculiar smile of self-complacency, he asked me 
to read the poem, and give him the benefit of my 
opinion of its merits. It was ‘‘To my Love, by 
the Unknown.” The opening stanzas convulsed 
me with laughter, it was so devoid of every 
element of poetry, and withal such a comic union 
of the sublime and ridiculous. The following 
verses, thirteen in number, were not less laugh- 
able in my estimation, and I lavished my sarcasm 
‘unsparingly upon this loving tribute of the great 
Unknown. 

Meanwhile my lover had been poring over the 
leaves of a book beside me, and I did not observe 
the effect of my words. I was determined, how- 
ever, to listen to Ais criticisms, and so I handed 
over the poem to him for that purpose. 

“Come,” said I, merrily, ‘‘now you must give 
the interpretation.” 

He shook his head, and seemed deeply absorbed 
in his reading. 

I was about to vigorously remonstrate, when 
the door opened and two of my young lady friends 
Were announced—Clara Ashcroft and her sister. 





“In the right time,” cried I, after the first 
salutations, ‘‘here is a poem addressed to me by 
some unknown swain, which is just the most 
ridiculous production youever saw. I have been 
laughing over it for the last half hour.” 

‘‘What! the poem in the Daily —— ?” glanc- 
ing curiously from me to Augustus. 

“The very same,” saidI, 

‘And you, Anna, make merry of that! Im- 
possible!” continued Clara, opening her eyes in 
profound astonishment. 

‘““Why not?” I asked, “‘you surely cannot 
know what I refer to.” 

«Is there not one verse like this?” said Clara 
Ashcroft. 


“My love is beauteous as an elf, 
Her eyes are all a-twitching, 
There is none fairer than herself, 

Alas! she’s most bewitching!’ 


and again, is there not this,” she continued, in 
mock gravity— 
“¢ As stars that shoot in majesty 
So does my star shoot through my soul, 


I swound—lI fall upon the tapestry, 
Beneath her eyes cerulean roll.’” 


‘¢Yes, indeed, that is it,” I replied, ‘it is just 
the most stupid, the most ridiculous and the most 
intolerable poetry I ever saw inmy life. I would 
give a round sum to know the name of the 
author.” 

«And what would you do then?” said Clara, 
looking uncomfortably mysterious. 

“TI would dub him a Knight of the Grand 
Order of Don Quixote, and request him to select 
some other inamorata than myself.” 

‘Well, Isuppose that I can tefl you his name,” 
pursued Clara, glancing mischievously at Somers. 

*‘You cannot?” said he, rising to his feet with 
passion—furiously angry passion upon his face. 

I was overwhelmed with surprise. My con- 
sternation was only equalled by his wrath. I 
knew that Clara was no friend to Somers, and 
could she mean him? my lover that author? I 
trembled like an aspen. He had been silent— 
preoccupied, and wasit for this? Good heavens! 
what & mistake, and before Clara Ashcroft, the 
most independent belle of the town, the most 
provoking, mirth-loving of al! wicked spirits, 
and the most determined that I should not love 
Mr. Somers, whom she had called ‘‘a stupid, 
intolerable bore!” 

‘tT believe the author has confessed himself to 
several persons,” persisted Clara. 

Mr. Somers advanced to the door with hurried, 
nervous strides. 

Do not go now, Augustus,” I stammered, 
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“it was nothing—it shall be nothing, but a clever 
jeu d esprit.” 

But he vanished like a ghost of a forlorn hope, 
without a single word of explanation. 

‘*How could you, Clara?” said I, when we 
were alone, ‘“‘you have wounded him sorely.” 

“No, no,” said she, laughing violently, “you 
have killed him, you have shot through his soul, 
you know.” 

“Oh! alas! for me, and the Unknown!” 
groaned I, ‘‘how stupid that I did not hold my 
peace before it was too late. I did not even 
mistrust his claim to those wretched, execrable 
verses. How in all the world did the editor 
accept them for publishment ?” 

“«That’s the best of it,” said Clara, ‘my bro- 
ther, you know, is quite familiar with Mr. S——, 
the editor, and he says that Somers paid a large 
sum for their insertion, after they were rejected!” 
_ That self-same eventful day, I received a pack- 
age from Mr. Augustus Somers, containing all 
my letters, and a note from himself, requesting 
his own from me, with an additional expla- 
nation involved in two words—‘“‘ unpardonable 
sarcasm !” 


IV.—THE REV. ADONIJAH GOODENOW. 


“We cannot reproach the cruel fates for what we 
bring upon our own heads.” SENECA 


NoTWITHSTANDING my adverse fortune in love 
and fame, I was soon consoled by another love, 
which I learned was far more in earnest than 
my former one. Before, my hero had been a 
perfect man; now, he was a god! I congratu- 
lated myself on my escape from Augustus 
Somers, and how did I rejoice in the possession 
of such a heart as throbbed the breast of the 
Rev. Adonijah Goodenow! 

We fell mutually in interest at church. Mr. 
Goodenow was preaching a charity sermon in 
behalf of the ‘“‘Young Ladies’ Dorcas Society,” 
from the text—‘‘She stretcheth out her hand to 
the poor. Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain: 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” 

A portion of the discourse I did not like, be- 
cause it was a direct reproof to all such vain- 
glorying girls as myself, and so I grew inatten- 
tive and worldly. I criticised the trimmings of 
several new hats, and planned the entire plot of 
a story, but still he held on to the horns of his 


message. 

At last a couple of urchins, (I remember them 
well, one was red-haired, the other white,) began 
to play with their buttons, and to whisper loudly. 
They sat just in the slip before me, without any 


~ 
older person to superintend them. They grep 
wild, and attracted general notice. I saw seven} 
persons looking toward them, and I knew thy 
one ancient maiden sinned greatly by covetingy 
lock of hair from each of their heads, her finger 
actually trembled, so strong was this impulse jp 
her heart. 

At last they looked around, and I succeeded jy 
gaining their attention. I shook my bonnet a 
them, and rolled up my eyes, and pursed my lips, 
into a whole volume of reproof, then I fixed my 
attention upon the preacher, for an example to 
them. I saw that the Rev. Adonijah Goodenoy 
had observed me. He looked benignly upon me, 
and repeated, ‘‘‘she shall be praised.’” I wag 
conscious of blushing deeply, but still I fastened 
my eyes upon him, though I did not retains 
word of his remarks longer than the moment of 
utterance. I fancied, too, that in the grand cin 
cuit of his gaze upon his audience that his eyes 
fell upon me often, indeed, too often to escape 
my notice. 

How did I inwardly bless those mischievous 
boys who had brought me such a pleasure, and I 
devoutly hoped that they would give me such 
another opportunity of winning the golden opin- 
ion of the minister. 

The next day, the Rev. Adonijah Goodenow 
called upon me, as I was one of the officers of 
the Dorcas Society. I exerted myself to enter. 
tain him by talking all the theology I ever knew 
in my life; I rgpeated Scripture, and I gave him 
the result of my own cogitations. He conversed 
well, and was evidently pleased with himself 
and me. After a number of indefinite intima- 
tions of his departure, he arose to leave, but I 
pressed him so hard to remain for the afternoon, 
that he consented with a little show of reluct- 
ance. 

Then I brought in mamma, and subsequently 
Ananias and his nurse, to contribute to his enter- 
tainment. He receivéd my mother with the most 
profound attention, and when he saw Ananias, 
he took him in his arms, and protested that he 
loved children above all things else which were 
temporal. He kissed him many times, and loudly, 
and then handed him over to me to kiss, which I 
of course was sure to do in the same spots a8 
nearly as possible. 

After this, he talked with mamma about the 
missionaries, the education of daughters, and 
the wives and mothers of America, during which 
colloquy I pretended to be engaged with Ananias, 
and my crotchet work, but I stole frequent 
glances toward our guest, and somehow, they 
were always sure to meet his. I saw that he 
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tered me and made me prink up as much as pos- 
sible. 

I had leisure, however, to observe his personal 
appearance, I was afraid that he was on the 
shady side of forty, and I knew that he must be 
either an old bachelor or a widower, but he had 
no wife I was certain, by the way he appeared 
toward me, and also by the state of his linen and 
buttons. His face was large and open in 
expression, especially when he conversed, as 
his mouth was remarkably generous in its 
dimension. His eyes likewise were very large 
and of a peculiarly benign expression, with an 
occasional shade of fire. His forehead was 
broad and towering, and was surrounded with 
dark, curling hair which betrayed a few silver 
threads. 

All this pleased me, but his height was cer- 
tainly no desideratum, as he was at least calcula- 
tion, six feet and five inches, while I was pre- 
cisely four and a half, but mamma pointedly 
said, as she did of Ananias, ‘what was my loss, 
was his gain.” 

As the afternoon waned,I arose and excused 
myself to the Rev. Mr. Goodenow, saying, that 
my domestic duties demanded my absence, and 
that I would make ready to minister to the 
wants of the body, while he and mamma should 
attend to those of thesoul. He smiled and said, 
that he thought I must be a Martha who cared 
for much serving. I exchanged one glance with 
my mother, who looked a volume of reproof, and 
so I took myself off with Ananias and his nurse. 

When I got well out of sight and hearing, I 
played merry like mad, for I had no more to do 
with our kitchen than one of our neighbors. 
Nevertheless, to be truthful, I ordered the tea, 
unleavened bread, ice cream, wild honey, sponge 
cake and cold tongue, and took pains myself, to 
announce when all was ready. Mr. Goodenow 
seemed very much gratified with my domestic 
propensities, and praised my appointments lay- 
ishly, which I received with becoming modesty. 

He remained quite late in the evening, and as 
papa was absent, we were all very glad of his 
company. For myself, I was now more than 
half in love with him, and thought him the noblest 
specimen of humanity that I had ever met. At 
parting he pressed my hand and promised to 
drop in as often as possible, although his parish 
was some ten miles away. 

Not long after this, I caught a sudden cold 
and was ill of a fever for several weeks. Afilic- 
tion sobered me and made me humble and 
repentant. I regretted the frivolity and faults 
of my past life, and began to think in earnest 
of the course which I was pursuing. I thought ; 





too, that I might die, and I felt that I was illy 
prepared for such an event. Then Mr. Goodenow 
came to me, and spoke holy words of consolation, 
and of heaven and happiness, which were as a 
balm to my aching heart. 

I grew stronger with good resolutions for the 
future, and I regarded all my past pleasures 
very differently from ever before. Not that I 
wholly discarded them, but I made them se- 
condary and subservient in my heart to higher 
duties and interests. 

I was no longer proud, sarcastic and bitter 
against all those whose habits and tastes did not 
accord with mine, but I loved everybody in peace 
and humility, and if I was proud of anything, it 
was of the friendship of the excellent Mr. Goode- 
now, who manifested the most generous interest 
in my welfare. 

When I recovered, he told me his love, and I 
was grateful and happy. We were betrothed 
with the approbation of all our friends, who only 
wondered that he ever thought of marrying, as 
he had lived to his thirty-ninth year, a single 
man. This was in the spring, and it was 
arranged that our marriage should occur in the 
following autumn. 

Time passed rapidly and pleasantly. I looked 
forward to my prospect in life with quiet 
happiness, and trusted that I was safely an- 
chored from all the perilous shoals which I had 
passed. 

It was about midsummer, when my engagement 
was very generally known, that an event occurred 
which suddenly produced one of those episodes 
which colors the fate of a life. 

I received an anonymous letter, which over- 
whelmed me with consternation, mortification, 
and profound sorrow. 

I read—*The man whom you are about to 
wed for your partner through life, is none other 
than the natural father of the child which was 
left at your door on the night of the nineteenth 
of December. You may doubtit, butit is never- 
theless as true as that gospel which he preaches,” 
and I fainted and remained senseless I know not 
how long. 

When I recovered my consciousness I felt that 
a work of years had passed over me. 

I was the victim of doubt, fear and grief. I 
did not wholly believe this statement, but I 
could not dispossess myself of its awful, over- 
whelming omnipresence. I recalled every cir- 
cumstance in my memory which could lighten 
my sorrow, and a thousand times I resolved to 
forget everything and press forward in love and 
hope, but as often would I fall back upon that 
dark suspicion, and my heart would die within me. 
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For a week I remained in solitary thought, and 
those long, dark, miserable days and nights I 
shall never forget; they haunt me now, with all 
their tears, and words, and resolutions, like a 
troop of spectres. 

When I came forth again before the world, I 
was calm, oh! how strangely calm! and I was 
resolved! 

Mr. Goodenow received the message which 
dissolved our connection with a sorrow which 
seemed inconsolable. He requested my reasons, 
but these I could not give to any living being. 
It was the nine days wonder of the world who 
knew us, and my own family thought that I had 
lost my senses. 

I lost no time in leaving home for a long visit 
in the country, and soon after my departure, I 
heard that Mr. Goodenow had sailed for Italy 
for the benefit of his health. 

After a long and weary pilgrimage in search 
of forgetfulness of the past, and hope for the 
future, I began to pine once more for the sight 
of my old home. I had been absent nearly two 
years, and it was a blessed thought—a return to 
the scenes of my past joys and sorrows, where I 
could extract a balm of consolation and hope 
which could be derived from no other source. 

I found the face of all things nearly as I had 
1eft it—some changes, indeed, but such as atart- 
led no fond memory in my heart. 

I asked my mother after old friends, 

She said there had been few events of import- 
ance—marriages, one or two deaths, and some 
removals, of which I had been duly apprised by 
letter. 

“What is the latest intelligence from Mr. 
Goodenow?” I inquired, with a strong effort. 

My mother shook her head sadly, while the 





tears gathered in her eyes. My heart trembled 
with an indefinite fear. 

“Only last week,” she said, ‘his friends heard 
that he had taken passage for home, but in com 
sequence of a sudden storm, the vessel wag 
wrecked, in sight of land, and among those 
who perished, was your old lover! Oh! Anna!” 

I did not reply; I could not have spoken if 
the fate of worlds had depended upon my words, 
I hurried to my old room, and there I wept, un 
seen and alone. 

Well would it have been for my heart’s peace, 
if I had not been forced to add the bitterness of 
remorse to that of doubt and sorrow. But it wag 
not so to be. The dregs of the cup of bitterness 
were yet to be drained. 

A few days later, and I received a letter, 
which consummated the poignancy of my mis- 
fortunes. It was from Daniel Lambkin, and in 
the same miserable manner which he had before 
written to me. He informed me that he had 
now his revenge, that he had hired the letter 
written which had sealed the fate of my lover, 
and that without the slightest foundation in 
truth—and now he was dead, and I was punished 
for the wrong I had done himself and others! 

I was indeed punished. Oh! how surely and 
fearfully! 

Years have come and gone since then, andI 
am now what the world calls an old maid; but, 
strange as it may seem, I have still that unhappy 
penchant for literary distinction which has proved 
the great evil of my life. This day I received 
some of the proof of a work I have now in pro- 
cess of publication, the incidents of which are 
principally founded upon real life, and its leading 
sentiment is—‘‘never say die!” 





MY MOTHER. 


BY MARGARET LEE RUTENBUR. 


Moruer they tell me though thy head 
Is.pillowed by a grassy bed, 

In glorious bowers by angels trod, 

Thy soul is happy with its God! 

They tell me that the star of night, 

On snowy cloud shines not more bright 
Than does thy spirit on the breast 

Of Heaven’s own cloudless throne of rest. 
They tell me there are fairer flowers 
Than aught in this cold world of ours. 
That thousand fruitful things have birth, 
“More happy there than here on earth. 





They tell me there are chrystal streams 
Forever flowing—and the gleams 

From seraph wings are brighter far 
Than flower, or rainbow, cloud or star. 
They tell me Heaven hath now for thee 
Birds of a glorious minstrelsy! 

Of golden plumage, angel crest, 

To lull thy wearied soul to rest! 

I will believe it! and my prayer 

Shall be at last to join thee there! 
Mother! thou canst not come to me; 
But oh! my soul would fly to thee! 
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CHAPTER I. 

I must have been about six years old, a little 
more or less, when I found myself lying in a 
gipsey’s tent perfectly alone, dizzy, feverish, and 
so parched with thirst that it seemed to me one 
drop of water would satisfy every want I could 











od in ever have again. An earthen pitcher stood near 
ofo the fresh hay on which I was lying. I reached 
re forth my feeble hand and slanted it down till the 
otter bottom glistened on my sight. Then I fell back 
at weeping. It was empty, not a drop—not a drop! 
Re How terrible was that thirst: I felt the tears 

2 in f 
shed rushing down my cheek and strove to gather 





them in my hand, thinking, poor thing, to moisten 
my burning lips with the drops of my own sor- 
row. Then the wind blew aside the fall of can- 
vass that concealed the entrance to my tent, and 
I saw through it a glimpse of the bright morning; 
clover fields, bathed in fragrant mist; soft, green 
meadow grasses sparkling with dew. Then the 
whole strength of my being centred in one great 
wish—water! I laughed delirious, and dragged 
myself toward the spring; my wild eyes were 
turned in every direction where the soft drops 











whirlwind of diamonds. I closed my eyes and 
strove to shake the hallucination from my brain; 
@ moment’s rest, and there was another calm 
glimpse of the dewy morning. I wonder if Para- 
dise ever looks half so beautiful to the angels. 
Dizzy and fascinated, I crept across the tent on 
my hands and knees, dragging the loose hay after 
me, and moaning softly with each strain upon 
my sinking muscles, till I crept on into the deep 
verdure. How softly the cool dew-drops rained 
‘over me as I lay down at length in the soft 
meadow grass; my face, my arms, neck, and my 
little, burning feet were bathed as with new life. 
I lay still cradled in the soft, long grass, and 
laughed with a glee that frightened up a lark 
from her nest close by. ‘The young ones began 
to flutter, and piped forth their tiny music as if 
to comfort the lone child that had stolen to their 
pretty home, still more helpless than themselves. 
I swept my hand across the grass, gathering up 
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were flashing, dancing, leaping around me like a, 


over and over, bathing my feet and my garments 
till my face came on a level with the young larks. 
They uttered a cry, and opened their little golden 
throats as if for food. This brought the mother 
bird back again, who circled over and over us, 
uttering her discontent in wild gushes of song. 
The flutter of her plumage between my eyes and 
the sun, the softened notes as she grew comforted 
by my stillness; the flutter that seemed half 
smothered in thistle down still going on in the 
nest; the balmy air, the bath of dew—some, 
perhaps all of these things slaked the fire in my 
veins, and I fell asleep. DidI dream? Had I 
wandered off again into delirium, or was the 
thing real? To this day I cannot tell how it 
was, but as I lay in that meadow which drew 
close up to the wayside, a long funeral procession 
crept by me, fringing the meadow with blackness, 
and gliding away sadly, solemnly, dreamily, to- 
ward a village church, whose spire cut between 
me and the sky. 

Time went by like thistle down upon the wind. 
The sky was purple above me. Thousands and 
thousands of great stars twinkled so dreamily 
through the deep azure. The dew lay upon me 
like a shower. Still I was not cold. I turned 
softly, and as I moved, the lark stirred above her 
young; my sleep had been so like death that the 
bird feared me no longer. 

If I had a connected thought it was this, the 
lark had come back to her young, with her soft 
bosom she kept them from the damp and cold 
night air. Iwas young: it was night: the dew 
fell like rain: I had no strength tomove. Where 
was my mother? 

I could not answer the question, my brain 
was too feeble, and ached beneath the confused 
images that crowded upon it. The funeral train, 
ridges of snow, heaped up stones, flashes of crim- 
son, a8 if a red mantle were floating over me, 
disjointed fragments like these were all the an- 
swer that came back to my heart, as it drearily 
asked where am I? where is my mother? 

Probably another day went by, I do not know, 
for a heavenly sleep settled on me. But at last— 





the dew which I drank greedily. Then I rolled 
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it must have been some.time near mid-day—I 
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saw the lark settle down by her nest with some 
crumbs of bread in her bill. I watched the young 
ones as they greedily devoured it, and a craving 
desire stole over me. I envied the little ragged 
birdlings, and wondered how they could be so 
greedy and so selfish. 

The mother flew away again, and I watched 
her with longing eyes. She might take compas- 
sion on my hunger: surely those greedy young 
ones had eaten enough: she would think of me 
now that they were satisfied. How eagerly I 
watched for some dark speck in the sky, some 
noise that should tell me of her return! She 
came at last, shooting through the atmosphere 
like an arrow. After whirling playfully over, and 
again over our heads, she settled down by her 
nest, and I saw that her bill was distended by a 
fine blackberry. The largest and sauciest young 
one, who always crowded his brethren down into 
the nest when food appeared, rose upward with 
a hungry flutter, and held his open bill quivering 
just beneath the delicious berry. 

My heart swelled, I uttered an eager cry, and 
flung out my hand. The lark startled, dropped 
the fruit in her fright, and it fell into my palm. 
What did I care for the angry cry of the old bird, 
or the commotion among her nestlings? The fruit 
was melting away—oh, how deliciously between 
my parched lips! When that was gone, I lifted 
my hands imploringly to the angry bird and 
asked for more; she was all the friend I had, 
and it seemed as if she must understand my ter- 
rible want. She went away and returned; but 
oh, how my poor heart ached when she lighted, 
and with her eye turned saucily on me, dropped 
@ grain or two of wheat for her young. 

Tears crowded to my eyes—who would aid me 
so hungry, so miserable, such a little creature 
more helpless than the birds of heaven, and they 
so pitiless? I turned my face from the nest, the 
young larks had become detestable tome. I was 
tempted to hurt them, to dash my hand down 
into the nest and exterminate the whole brood, 
but the very thought exhausted me, and I began 
to weep again with faint sighs that would have 
been sobs of anguish but for my prostration. 

I lifted my head and strove to sit upright, 
looking wearily around with a vague expectation 
of help. .At a little distance was a stone wall, 
and climbing over it a blackberry bush in full 
fruit—clusters and clusters glittering in the sun- 
shine. The tears rained down my cheeks—I 
turned my eyes upon the young larks and feebly 
laughed out my triumph. I crept forward on my 
hands and knees, pulled myself along by clench- 

ing handfuls of the meadow grass, and, at length, 
found myself prostrate and panting by the wall. 
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Most of the fruit was above my reach, but som 
clusters fell low, and while my breast was hea 
and my poor hands trembled with exhaustion, ] 
began to gether and eat. Fortunately it was im. 
possible for me to reach enough of the fruit ty 
injure myself, and with the grateful taste in my 
mouth, I lay contemplating the clusters overhead 
with dreamy longing, wondering when I should 
be able to climb up the stones and gather them, 

It is strange that while my senses were % 
acute in all things that pertained to my anima 
wants, all remembrance of the past had forsaken 
me; I could neither remember who I was, nor 
how I come to be alone in the meadow. My 
whole range of sympathy and existence went 
back no farther than the lark’s nest, and its in. 
mates, that had seemed to mock at my hunger 
in the midst of their own abundance. Was it 
from this that I drew my first lesson of sympathy 
for the destitute, and hate for the heartless rich? 
Some vague remembrance of a tent that had 
sheltered me did seem to haunt my memory; 
but when I lifted myself up by the wall it had 
disappeared, and that, with the rest, floated away 
into vague indistinctness. It was not that all 
memory of the past had left me, I knew what 
the relations of life were—knew well that I ought 
to have a mother to care for me—some one to 
bring me food and arrange my garments; and, 
through the cloudiness of my ideas, one beau- 
tiful face always looked down upon me like the 
rich, dark eyed faces that we find repeated, and 
yet varied over and over again in Murillo’s pic, 
tures. I knew that this face should have been 
my mother’s, but all around it was confused, like 
the clouds in which the great artist sometimes 
buries his most ideal heads. 

But even this beautiful remembrance was float- 
ing and visionary at the time; I had no strength 
to grasp a continued thought. Even the aspect 
of nature, the meadows, the distant woods, and 
the gables of a building that shot up from their 
midst, had a novel aspect. The feeble impres- 
sion thus left was like that of bright colors to 
an infant. I felt happier, more elastic; the world 
seemed very beautiful, and a keen desire for 
action came upon me. I tried to walk, but fell 
down like an infant making its first attempt. I 
made another effort, tottered on a few paces, and 
lay quietly down overcome with a desire to sleep. 
Then I started again, creeping, staggering a little 
on my feet, resting every few minutes, but all 
the while making progress toward the building 
whose gables I had seen in the distance. I had 
no definite object, but the instincts of humanity 
alone must haye induced me to seek a human 
habitation, 
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I must have passed over the spot where the 
tent had stood, for some loose hay littered the 
grass ‘in one place, and among it I found a crust 
of dry bread. I uttered a low shout, and seizing 
it with both hands, sat down in the hay and began 
to eat voraciously. Never, never have I tasted 
food so delicious, I cannot think of it yet without 
@ sensation of delight! 

As Isat devouring the precious morsel, there 
came a sweet sound to my ear—a delicious soft 
gurgle, that made me pause in my exquisite 
banquet and listen. Old associations were not 
altogether lost: I knew by the sound that a 
spring or brook was near, and my joy broke forth 
in a laugh that overpowered the flow of the 
waters. I crept on toward the sound, hoarding 
the fragment of my crust. It was a beautiful 
little spring gushing up from the cleft in a rock 
which lay cradled in a hollow close by. The 
rock was covered with moss and the most delicate 
lichen, thick with tiny, red drops, more beau- 
tiful than coral. The water rushed down in a 
single stream, slender and graceful as the flight 
of a silver arrow, and spread away sparkling 
and with soft murmurs, through the peppermint 
and cowslips that lined the hollow. I drank of 
the water slowly, like a little epicure, inhaling 
each drop as if it had been a liquid diamond, 
and enjoying the cool taste on my lips with 
exquisite relish. Then, enticed by the fragrance, 
I gathered a stem or two of the mint, and laying 
the moist leaves on my bread, made a meal such 
fs one never takes twice in a life time. 

The waters gathered in a pretty pool beneath 
the rock, as bright and scarcely larger than a 
good-sized mirror. I turned, after my bread 
was exhausted, and saw myself reflected in the 
pool—not myself at the time, for I supposed it 
another child—a poor, little, miserable thing, in 
an old dress of torn and soiled embroidery, whose 
original richness gave force to its poverty-stricken 
raggedness. Her little feet were bare and white 

‘as two water-lilies, and great, black eyes, illu- 
minating a miserable pale face, like lamps that 
could never burn out, were staring at me so 
wildly, that I flung out my arms to repulse 
her. She also flung up her bare arms, and 
looked more like a wierd thing than ever. The 
action terrified me—I burst into tears, and 
clambered up the hollow, looking back in terror 
lest she should follow me. 

Then I wandered on, still keeping 


the gables 
in view, now lying down on a bank for rest, now 
pausing to gather a wild berry, but always 
diminishing the distance between myself and 
the dwelling. 





The night came on, but over-excitement kept 
me wakeful. I had no lonesome feelings. The 
skies above were crowded with stars, that 
seemed like smiling play-fellows glad to have 
me in sight, and the moonbeams fell through the 
branches—for I was beneath trees now—and 
played around me like a cloud of silver butter- 
flies. Then came the delicious scent of blossoms, 
the trees grew thin, and velvet turf yielded 
luxuriously to my naked feet. Beautiful flowers 
were budding around me, enameling the turf in 
circles, mounds, and all sorts of intricate figures: 
these, like the stars, seemed old playmates. 
Fuschias, heliotrope, moss roses, I recognized 
them with a gush of joy, and talked to them 
softly as I stole along. 

A hard, gravel walk glistened before me, 
sweeping around the proud old mansion whose 
gables I had seen. I entered it, but the gravel 
hurt my feet, and leaving thin, littie prints in 
dew upon it, I turned an angle of the building. 
Now something of terror, a vague, dark im- 
passable memory seemed floating between me 
and the stars. A shadow from the building fell 
over me like a pall. I grew cold and began to 
shiver, but still moving on toward the moonlight. 

It was reached. I looked up, and before me 
was a great, stone doorway, surmounted with 
masses of dark marble, chiseled so deep that the 
hollows seemed choked up with ebony, the 
shadows contrasted so densely with the moon- 
beams on the surface. Half a dozen broad, 
granite ‘steps led to the doorway; I stood upon 
these steps and looked upward; a strange sensa- 
tion crept over me. I grew colder, weaker, and 
sunk upon the steps with my head resting upon 
the door-sill; a rush of confused thoughts 
crowded upon my brain and stunnedit. I lay 
as one dead, motionless, but with a vague idea 
of existence. The first thing that I remember, 
was confused noises in the dwelling, that sort 
of bee-like hum which accompanies the uprising © 
of alarge household. Sometimes the sound of a 
door jarred through my whole frame, and then I 
would drop away into some stage of unconscious- 
ness: it might be the sleep of pure exhaustion, or 
deeper insensibility, I cannot tell. 

At last there was a rustle and rush in the 
hall, the sound of feet and brooms set in motion, 
with confused voices and the ponderous move- 
ment of a door close to my head that jarred a 
pang through and through me. A tumultuous 
sound of voices followed, a hastily dropped floor- 
brush fell across me. Laughing, exclamations, 
a bustling noise, and then I heard a woman's 
voice say distinctly above the rest, “ah! here 
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comes one who knows something—he can tell us 
what it is!” 

Then a voice followed that sharpened my 
faculties like a draught’ of wine, ‘‘ well, what are 
you chattering about the door-shed for, like so 
many magpies around a church steeple; can the 
housekeeper find you no better business!” 

‘Oh, come and see for yourself,” answered a 
peevish voice, ‘‘is it a witch, an imp—a—a—do 
tell us, Mr. Turner, you who have been in foreign 
parts and know all sorts of outlandish creatures 
by heart—look—look—its great black eyes are 
wide open now, you can see them glistening 
through the hair that lies all sorts of ways over 
its face. Gracious me, they burn into one like 
@ live coal!” 

“‘Stand back,” said the male voice, ‘stand 
back, and let me have room. The poor creature 
ishuman. It may be—it may be—no, no, poor, 
wild thing—no, no, God forbid!’’ 

The voice was broken, eager and full of 
anxiety. I felt the long hair parted back from 
my forehead, and opening my eyes, saw a little, 
old face, wrinkled and contracted, but oh, how 
comforting. 

‘Those great, wild eyes—those lips pinched, 
blue!—this skeleton frame—no, no, not her’s 
thank God for that, I could not have borne it!” 

‘‘What is the creature—what shall we do with 
it?” inquired the female voice. 

. What is it?” said the old man, looking up 
from my face, ‘what is it? a human soul almost 
leaving the body—a child’s soul. What is it— 
don’t you see, woman?” 

“Is it dying, can it speak?” was the rejoinder. 

The old man lifted me in his arms without 
answering, and laid my head on his shoulder. A 
strange gush of pleasure came over me, and my 
soul seemed melting away in tears—silent, quiet 
tears, for I was too full for noisy emotions. I 
® stole one arm around his neck, and nestled my 
cheek close to his. Was the action familiar to 
the old man? With me it was natural as the 
infant’s habit of lifting its hands to the mother’s 
mouth, that it may gather up kisses. 

He did not return the caress, but almost 
dropped me from hisarms. His bosom heaved, and 
some exclamation that he seemed about.to utter 
broke into a groan, and directly I felt tears 
running down the cheek that touched mine. 

“‘ Why, what are, you about, Mr. Turner, what 
on earth are you thinking of, don’t you see how 
forlorn and ragged the creature is, and holding 
it against your new. mourning, what has come 
over you?” exclaimed the housemaid, horrified 
and astonished. 

The old man made no reply, but looked 





searchingly down over my old frock, as if it ha 
some deep interest to him. 

“Very well, every one to his own business” 
cried the housemaid, resenting his silence, ‘yoy 
hug that little witch as if it was your own 
ha, ha, who knows—who knows! oh, if my lord 
could but see you.” 

The old man had been holding up a fold of my 
frock during this speech, and was still intently 
examining the soiled embroidery. His thin fags 
writhed and twitched in all its features, but whep 
he dropped the fold it settled into an expression 
of mournful certainty. 

The old man looked on her with mournfyl 
sternness. ‘‘ Before heaven, I wish he could seg 
us—his old servant and—and—tush! woman, go 
about your work—go all!” 

‘¢I wonder how she come here, at any rate,” 
persisted the housemaid, saucily. ‘Gracious 
goodness! but the thing does seem to take to 
you, Mr. Turner, so natural. Isn’t it a sight t 
behold?” 

«Peace, woman,” cried the old man, stamping 
his foot till it rang loud on the tessellated floor, 

**Have you no decency?” 

**Decency, indeed!” 

As the woman tossed her head, with this pert 
rejoinder, a tall, thin and exceedingly languid 
woman came through a side door and moved 
toward us. Her morning dress of the most deli- 
cate cashmere swept the marble as she walked, 
and long silken tassels swayed the cord slowly 
to and fro which bound the sumptuous garment 
to her waist. She held a tiny dog in her arms 
and paused to caress him. 

“What is all this?” she said, addressing 
Turner. ‘Something found on the door-step— 
where is it? Pray, Turner, let me look at the 
creature—what is it like?” 

‘Very like a hungry, sick, dying little girl,” 
replied Turner, pressing me closer to him, **no- 
thing more!” 

“Who can it be? have you the least idea, 
Turner?” cried the lady. 

“T, madam—lI, how can that be?” 

‘Don’t hide its face so, good Turner. Dear 
little infant! let me look at it. There is some- 
thing so touching in the thought of a child 
fatherless, motherless, being gathered up from 
one’s door-step. Is it pretty? Hush, Tip. See, 
the darling is jealous already—there, there.” 

While the lady was soothing her dog, Turner, 
with much reluctance, and many distortions, 
turned my bead upon his bosom, and the lady 
saw my face. She started, and the King Charles 
began to snarl viciously. 

“‘ Dear—why itis a perfect little animal,” she 
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exclaimed, drawing back. ‘What eyes—how 
frightfally large—and so sickly! Mr. Turner, 
Mr. Turner, how very imprudent in you. It 
may be contagious fever or small-pox, and here 
I have been exposing my precious, precious 
darling. Do take the creature away!” She 
drew slowly backward while giving this com- 
mand, holding the dog to her bosom, with a look 
of absolute terror, as if she really feared that he 
might suffer. 

“Take her away—quite away!” she kept re- 
peating. 

«« Where shall I take ter to, Lady Catharine?” 

There was something so familiar about his 
curt, dry way of putting the question, that I felt 
more at home with him than ever. 

“Where, indeed? why back again, certainly; 
that must be the most natural place for the poor 
creature.” 

‘Shall I leave her on the door-steps, madam,” 
said he, with a sort of rebuking humor. 

‘‘Turner—Turner, this is trifling, inexcusable! 
but that you are a favorite servant of my poor 
brother’s, I would not endure it an instant.” 

“ITamaman! At least I was, till this poor, 
poor—there I am at it again—till she made me 
ery like a baby for the first time in my life; but 
I will obey you—I will carry her off, not that 
her disease is contagious—souls are not catching, 
at any rate, in this neighborhood.” 

The old man muttered over these last words 
to himself, then lifting his voice said in a more 
respectful tone, ‘‘madam, your orders, where 
am I to place the child?” 

“Anywhere. Itis not of the least conse- 
quence—take it down to the village. I fancy 
some of the tenants would like it of all things. 
If it were not so very strange looking, and if Tip 
did not take against it so, I wouldn’t mind let- 
ting it run about the housekeeper’s apartments; 
but, with that face, and while Tip holds his pre- 
judices, poor fellow, that is out of the question.” 

Yes, it is out of the question that she should 
be the companion of a puppy, or run about in 
the housekeeper’s room—quite out of the ques- 
tion,” muttered Turner. 

The lady caught his last words only. 

“Certainly! Iam sure every one must see it 
in that point of view. Besides, I have no right 
to receive incumbrances in Lord Clare’s house 
during his absence.” 

‘*Lord Clare never sent a starving fellow-crea- 
ture from his door yet,” answered Turner, 
stoutly. «It is not in him.” 

'  Starving—what horrible words you do use, 
Turner. Why no one starves, except in poems 
and novels, and one doesn’t turn one’s house into 





@ romance to carry out an idea—not that it 
does not tell sometimes, when an. object of 
charity is very pretty, and promises to be of no 
trouble. I once had a fancy of that sort myself, 
but not a sickly fright, like that—heaven forbid!” 

Turner did not listen; he was looking down 
into my face very thoughtfully—his countenance 
stirring as one who ponders over a painful sub- 
ject. I lay feebly in his arms, contented as a 
lamb, my little heart full of unalloyed trust, 
beating tenderly against his bosom. Silently at 
last he carried me out into the open air. 

He walked fast, without speaking, till the 
shadow of some tall trees fell over us, then his 
step grew heavier, and he looked in my face from 
time to time, while an expression of strong ten- 
derness imbued every wrinkle of his features. 

‘“‘Do you remember me?” he said at last, but 
in a hesitating way. 

I struggled hard with my weakness, and tried 
to think. 

‘*Speak, litile one, we are all alone, don’t be 
afraid of me, old Turner, you know.” 

“Yes, yes,” I murmured, faintly enough, ‘‘she 
called you Turner.” 

“She! what she are you talking of, little one.” 

“The tall lady up yonder with the dog,” I 
answered; for struggle as I would, my mind re- 
fused to go farther back. 

He looked at me with a strange expression. 

“Then it was not your—your mother?” 

Instantly that face half buried in clouds came 
before me. 

‘¢She—my mother never speaks,” I said, ‘‘she 
looks at me through the clouds, but does not say 
@ word.” 

He stopped, looked at me wistfully a moment, 
and then bending his head closer to mine, whis- 
pered, ‘‘tell me, tell old Turner, where is she?” 

‘‘She—who?” I whispered back. 

‘¢Your mother, Aurora—your mother, child.” 

**T don’t know, she was here just now.” 

*‘Here!” he said, looking around, ‘‘here?” 

“Did you not see her face among the white 
clouds, close down here, a minute ago! I did.” 

He felt my cheek with his palm, took hold 
of my hands and feet—‘‘she has no fever,” he 
muttered, ‘what does all this mean?” 

“Tell me,” he said after a little, ‘where did 
you go—you and your mother?” 

: “No where” 

+‘ What, was she in the neighborhood?” 

**T don’t know.” 

**Not—speak, child! not within a few weeks, 
not since Lady Clara died?” 

“I think she is always with me, but then the 
lark fed her young ones when they wanted some- 
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thing to eat, but she never fed me, and I was 
very, very hungry. Why did she look upon me 
from the clouds, but never give me one morsel to 
eat or a drop to drink?” 

“Poor child—poor, poor child,” said the old 
man, kissing me, oh, so tenderly—‘‘try and 
think—make one effort—I do so want to know 
the truth—where have you been these many 
months?” 

I tried to think, but it confused me, and at 
last I answered, with starting tears, 

“Indeed, I do not know.”’ 

He bent his face close to mine, and kissed 
away the tears that stood on my cheeks—then 
he questioned me again. 

«Is your mother dead?” 

Dead, the word struck like cold iron upon my 
heart. I shuddered on the old man’s bosom, my 
brain ached with the weight of some painful 
memory, but it gave back no distinct answer. It 
seemed as if his question had heaped mountains 
of snow around me, but I could only reply, 

“Dead, whatis that?” 

He heaved a deep groan and walked on mutter- 
ing strangely to himself. 

I knew by the odor, that he wasecarrying me 
over innumerable flower beds, for the air was 
rich with the scent of heliotrope and flowering 
daphnas, the breath of my old playmates. Then 
he mounted up some steps, tearing his way 
through a quantity of vines, and forcing open a 
sash window with his foot, carried me in. 

It was a luxurious apartment but very gloomy, 
and silent as a catacomb. The shutters were 
closed, the air unwholesome ‘and heavy with the 
odor of dead flowers. I saw nothing distinctly 
though my eyes roved with a sort of fascination 
from object to object. Something deeper than 
memory stirred in the depths of my soul: a 
chilliness seized me and I longed to go away. 

Turner passed on, evidently glad to leave the 
chamber, and did not pause again till we reached 
@ little room that was smaller and more cheerful. 
He held me with one arm, and with his right 
hand threw open the shutters. 

Thé sash was a single piece of plate-glass, 
transparent as water. Curtains of gossamer lace 
and rose colored silk fell over it, and through 
this the morning sunshine glowed like the 
dawning of a rainbow. 

The old man made me sit up in his arms and 
look around while he curiously regarded my face. 
I have said the room was flooded with soft light. 
The walls were covered with hangings of rich 
white satin sprinkled with rose buds. A carpet 
of snowy ground, with bouquets of gorgeous 
flowers scattered over it, asif in veritable bloom, 
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spread from side to side. A diminutive easy 
chair and sofa dressed in satin, like the walls, 
stood opposite to a small bed of gilded ivory, 
gleaming through a cloud of gossamer lace, 
which fell in soft, snowy waves from a smal) 
hoop of white and gold, like the bedstead, swung 
to the ceiling by a cord and tassels of silk, 
twisted with threads of the precious metal. 

Turner looked at me anxiously, as my eyes 
wandered around the beautiful room, fitted up 
evidently for a child—for the bedstead wag 
scarcely larger than a crib, and everything bore 
evidence of a very youthful occupant. 

A pleasant, grateful sensation stole over me, 
as I gazed languidly around. The atmosphere 
seemed familiar, and I felt a smile stealing over 
my mouth. 

Turner saw it and smiled, nay, almost laughed 
through the tears that were clouding his eyes. 

“Do you like this?” he whispered, softly. 

“Oh, yes, so much!” 

“Shall I put you into that pretty bed?” 

‘No, no!” I shrieked, with a sudden pang, “it 
is white like a snow-drift; I would rather go back 
to the meadow and sleep with the larks.” 

The old man looked sad again. He carried me 
close to the bed, and put some folds of the cur. 
tain in my hand; but I shrank back appalled by 
their unmixed whiteness. He could not compre- 
hend this shuddering sense of something, that 
had left an intuition in my mind stronger than 
memory itself, but seeing my nervous agitation 
he sought to remove the cause. Curtains of silk, 
like those at the window, were looped through 
the ivory hoop, and these he shook loose till they 
mingled in bright blossom colored waves with 
the lace. Then I began to smile again, and a 
sweet home feeling stole over me. 

Turner carried me in his arms to the door and 
called aloud. An old woman answered, and came 
with her sad countenance into the room. When 
her eyes fell upon me they dilated, grew larger, 
and she uttered a few rapid words in some lan- 
guage that I did not understand. Turner an- 
swered her in the same tongue, and all at once 
she fell upon her knees, and raising her clasped 
hands began to weep. 

Turner addressed her again, and with eager 
haste she prepared a bath. She bathed me with 
gentle haste, brought forth night clothes of the 
finest linen, and laid me in the bed exhausted, 
but tranquil and sleepy as an infant. 

I heard Turner and the old woman moving 
softly around my bed—I knew that tears and 
kisses were left upon my face, and then I slept, 
oh, how sweetly. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


BY J. H. 


«To-morrow will be the last day of the old 
year,” remarked the young and handsome Mrs. 
Harmon to her husband, as they sat at break- 
fast. ‘*I hope, my dear, you have fixed on a 
nice New Year’s present for me.” 

Mr. Harmon pushed back his chair and looked 
abstractedly in the fire, as if matters of more 
weight than New Year’s gifts were passing in his 
mind. 

His young wife did not observe his inattention, 
put continued her remarks. 

“T saw a magnificent shawl in Page’s to-day, 
and so cheap too—positively, they only asked 
ninety dollars for it! Would you have believed 
it? They have rich cloaks too; one—but I will 
leave it all to your own choice. I know you will 
be sure to give me an elegant present.” 

+ Hum—yes—the thirtieth to-day?” observed 
her husband, as if awakening from a reverie. 
Smith’s note falls due to-day, and that draft of a 
thousand to-morrow. Dear—dear—how the time 
flies.” 

“Going to office so early? I have several 
things to arrange with you about our party next 
week, and, you know, I must get some more 
money from you to procure dresses and various 
articles. Well, if you must go now we will talk 
it over in the evening. Good-bye, mind the day 
after to-morrow is New Year’s day.” 

Mr. Harmon took his way to office in a very 
thoughtful mood. He had been married about 
ten months, and during that time his domestic 
peace had been undisturbed by a single breeze, 
and yet, for the latter part of the time he had 
been anything but a happy man. A cloud 
hovered over his spirits, and the cloud gathered 
density every day. ; 

When he married, he was a merchant in a fair 
way of business. His wife was taken from the 
upper circles, and was consequently accustomed 
to gaieties and luxuries to which he had been a 
stranger. He could not, however, find it in his 
heart to deprive her of anything to which she had 
been accustomed, and so he kept up an expensive 
style of living, utterly unsuited to his means. 
He had given his wife two thousand dollars on 
their wedding day, and the extravagant ex- 
penditure of his household being added to this, 
soon crippled his resources. Latterly he had 
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become painfully conscious of his downward 
course, and he was more aware of it on that 
December morning, when he found a note due 
F and hardly a possibility of meeting it. He had 
determined frequently for the last two months to 
look into his affairs, but never could summon 
sufficient resolution to face the dreadful array of 
figures and facts. On this day he determined 
to set about it in earnest. 

He directed the book-keeper to draw up a 
statement of the position of the business, and 
then he proceeded to cast around for means to 
pay the note. Eventually this was accomplished, 
and the evil day put off. 

That night there was a torrent of playful ques- 
tions poured on him as to the nature of the 
intended present, and his pretty wife guessed 
and wondered what it could be that he kept so 
secret and appeared so grave about it. 

The next day the book-keeper handed Mr. 
Harmon the balance-sheet. The first glance at 
it struck a chill to his heart. He passed into his 
private room, and placing the paper on the table, 
sat down and looked at it as if it were a deadly 
serpent. At last he summoned his courage, and 
with a countenance rigid as marble, went through 
all the withering details. There was no error— 
no miscalculation.. The book-keeper had per: 
formed his task but too correctly, and had stated 
in incontrovertible figures that the merchant was 
—ruined! Hopelessly, irretrievably ruined. 

He clenched his fingers in his hair, and, rest- 
ing his elbows on the table, glared on the docu- 
ment as if he would have burnt out the figures 
with his fiery looks. Then the thought of his 
wife came, and he bowed his head down and wept 
like a child. 

He felt so thoroughly miserable as he turned 
toward home that evening, that he dreaded to 
meet his wife, but-fortunately, she was out visit- 
ing and had nét Feturned. Hastily despatching 
his meal he again went to his office to brood over 
the evidence of his ruin and to consider if there 
were no means of averting it. 

When Mrs. Harmon returned and discovered 
her husband’s departure, she smiled, and con- 
cluding that he had gone to purchase the present 
for the morning, thought no more of it. 

Night wore on, but the svirit-broken man still 
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ON A CERTAIN LADY. 





sat in his office, his head resting on his hands, 
with the fatal document extended on the table 
between his elbows. His eyes were riveted to 
the one item that showed him to be a beggar. A 
current of bitter reflections was passing rapidly 
through his mind. 

**To morrow, and the whole city will know it. 
My clerks know it already and are talking of it 
among their friends. A day or two and the 
creditors will be swarming. around my doors. 
And Lydia will know it—will know that the 
husband she supposed so rich is peaniless and in 
debt. Will she not turn from meinscorn? Will 
she not say I have deceived her, and then leave 
me for the home of her parents? Oh, God! if Iam 
to be deserted by all it will certainly kill me.” 

Then followed another reverie, at the end of 
which he started up, with somewhat more of 
determination than he had evinced since his 
knowledge of his fall. 

‘I must tell her. There is no other course. 
The blow must come, and it will come better 
from me than from my enemies.” 

It was after midnight when he reached home, 
and his wife was in bed and asleep. He silently 
lay down and endeavored to gain a little slumber, 
but failed. Then he got up and paced around 
the garden until morning. He did not enter the 
house until the breakfast-bell rang, and then it 
was with a firm step as that of a man who has 
a disagreeable duty to perform and who has 
mustered all his energies to the task. 

‘¢ Frederick, where were you last night?” said 
his wife, reproachfully. ‘I was in terror for 
your safety; where have you been?” 

** Looking for a fitting New Year’s gift,’ he 
answered, with a forced smile. ‘Itis here,” and 
he laid the folded balance-sheet somewhat forci- 
bly on the table. 

“What is that—great Heavens! what has hap- 
pened ?” she exclaimed, in terror at his strange 
looks and actions. 

**Look at it. See; it means that I am ruined 
—ruined! It means that I am no longer a 
wealthy merchant, but a beggar!” 





Ann Anne 

She turned deathly pale at his violence, byt 
did not shriek or faint as he expected she woulj 
do. The suddenness of the catastrophe seemed 
to give her strength. 

“This paper——?” She partly opened it ang 
looked at him for an explanation. 

“That is the proof of my ruin—the balangg. 
sheet of my business,” 

She sat down with a calmness that utterly 
confounded him, and proceeded to examine the 
particulars of the account, at times calling op 
him for an explanation of the items. When she 
finished, she inquired of him how much was 7. 
quired to set him straight with his creditors, 

‘Tt would take some five thousand dollars t 
pay my debts, and then we should be left penni, 
less.” 

She left the room without another word, and 
shortly returned with a slip of paper which she 
handed to him. 

‘There is my New Year’s gift—a truly accept. 
able one, I flatter myself.” 

‘*Lydia—this money—what is it?” 

‘“‘Those are bills for the two thousand dollars 
you gave me on our wedding day. I did not 
want it, so laidit aside. We must sell this house 
with its costly furniture, dismiss our array of 
servants, and take a neat cottage and one girl, 
After paying your debts there will then bes 
balance with which you can begin business again. 
We will live economically, but comfortably. I 
do delight in a small cottage, and I shall have 
the household affairs to attend to, which is s0 
much more pleasant than receiving or paying idle 
visits, and we shall get along much more happily 
than in this great unwieldy and uncomfortable 
mansion.” 

‘¢My dear Lydia, how can I ever repay——?” 

*¢ Let’s say no more about it. You must beup 
and doing; and remember for the future that I 
am a partner in your business as well as your 
domestic life. See that I am not kept in ignorance 
of anything that passes, and I’ll undertake that 
you shall never again have occasion to present me 
with such a New Year’s gift as that of to-day.” , 





ON A CERTAIN LADY. 
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BY H. K. ROWE. 


Metiss lavishly bestows: 

She daily gives, *tis said, 

To Frisk, her lap-dog, kicks and blows, 
And warning to her maid. 


She is all generosity— 

Her spouse her kindness shares- 
She gives him—eause for jealousy, 
And gives hersel/—great airs! 
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DREAMS AND REALITIES. 


BY SALLIE A. CLARENCE. 


IL—THE DREAMERS. 


“These two, a maiden and a youth, were there. 

Gazing—the one on all that was beneath 

Fair as herself—but the boy gazed on her.” 

Niaut folded earth’s weary children under 
her robe of darkness, and thousands of restless 
spirits in a great city were stilled in slumber. 
Bat there were two who waked to watch for the 
rising moon while others slept; two on whose 
cheeks yet lingered the bloom of. youth, and 
over whose heads few summers had passed. So 
a stranger would have said, to see them for the 
first time standing out in that portico, their 
forms relieved against the silvery sky. 

One was a youth, with a manly form, a broad, 
high forehead, an eagle eye, and a proud, yet 
beautiful mouth. You felt instinctively that this 
was a spirit born to command. His arm rested 
earessingly round the slight, girlish form beside 
him, and his eyes beamed on her with brotherly 
affection. Yet she looked so frail that you 
wondered at his impradence in permitting her 
to linger in the baleful influence of a southern 
night dew. 

The two were cousins, as you would guess 
from the faint resemblance; for the same soft, 
brown tresses floated on either cheek, the same 
fire flashed from her eyes, and that fraternal 
embrace would be scarce permitted to a stranger. 
They had been pgomenading the gallery for 
hours, talking eagerly of some all-absorbing 
subject, and but now paused to watch that rising 
moon. 

«To-morrow, then, we part,” said the girl. 

* Yes, to-morrow, Agness, you return to your 
home, to reign again as fashion’s queen, to flirt 
and dance, and break a hundred hearts as you 
would fain have broken mine. I know that you 
Will rejoice to go back.” 

“It is useless, George, to combat your pre- 
judices. My bare assertion of a different pur- 
pose will not convince you; I leave that work to 
time. But, you, George, I have more faith in 
you. I will trust, ere many months, to hear of 
you in your official capacity, and that you have 
not been idle; and I will look forward to your 
filling the highest offices in a few years, and with 
credit.” 

“You feel that certainty, Agnes, because I am 
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entering life, my course yet to choose, and with 
no other inclination. So you must not blame 
mé, cousin, if I do not yield equal credence to 
your wise resolutions, for your habits were fixed, 
your associations formed, your natural disposi- 
tion devolved long ago.” 

Agnes sighed, and answered without reference 
to herself, ‘“you must not forget, dear George, 
that my sympathies are enlisted in your success, 
You must think of me often, George, and when 
you bear your blushing honors thick upon you, 
write to Cousin Agnes.” 

‘Being the sole representative of a proud 
name, having the ambition of so many to gratify, 
is a weighty task, and more, I sometimes fear, 
than I can ever accomplish. If there were but 
another son to bear these honors, I would indulge 
‘my constitutional indolence, and leave glory to 
him. But as it is, I am determined to succeed, 
and to press forward till even your insatiable 
aspirations say enough.” 

“Yes, George, our hopes all centre in you— 
‘not because‘ you are the only son, but because 
you have those talents and principles which 
justify our exalted ambition.” ’ 

«And often, Agnes, you will come to the 
statesman’s home, (for I will have a domestic 
hearth, ) and lend your versatile talents to our tea- 
table talk, and cheer our quiet evenings. What 
glorious times those will be! And my fair lady, 
(as I intend her to be,) will love her cousin for 
her own sake, and welcome her for mine.” 

Poor Agnes’ lip quivered when he alluded to 
his future bride, but she answered quietly, 

“So you think now, dear George, while bright 
anticipation lends its rose color to that far dis- 
tant future. But let that future come! .The 
faded, querulous, old maid, with her moral stric- 
tures on society, her disagreeable reminiscences 
of other days, and her everlasting pen and ink, 
will be sadly out of place in your world of pro- 
prieties and elegance.” 

“Pshaw! Agnes, I can never fancy you, who 
are so faultless in dress, metamorphosed into a 
slovenly, blue stocking, with cap awry, untidy 
hair, and those fair hands all spotted with ink, 
rushing unceremoniously from our social circle 
to the writing desk to note some beautiful 
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maid! No, never, Agnes. If you once give up 
flirting you’ll be a bride in six months; such is 
my prophecy.” 

‘* You are right, Cousin George, as to the dress 
and hair, but I cannot answer for the ink spots, 
you might find them to-morrow.” 

‘So you persist in becoming an authoress.” 

*¢T am certainly resolved to withdraw from my 
present profitless associations. To apply myself 
closer to study than ever, and to endeavor, while 
making an effort to improve myself, to benefit 
my fellow-beings.” 

‘It seems strange, almost sad, to hear a young 
girl at twenty renounce the world; yet your’s is 
a noble undertaking, and I wish you success. 
But it grows late, Agnes, and we must part, 
sweet cousin, Let us often think of each other 
in our different paths, and cherish the affection 
we now feel.” 

He folded her to his breast, pressed one 
fraternal kiss upon her lips, and was gone, little 
thinking that he then turned from the fondest, 
truest heart that ever beat for him; from the 
love that would have brightened the pathway of 
life, and rendered his sensitive spirit impervious 
to the shafts of malignity and ingratitude. 

And thus the one left his home, confidently 
looking for the fulfilment of his dream; while 
the other, with the pangs of unrequited love 
rending her heart, turned away with disgust from 
her accustomed round of pleasure and fashion- 
able dissipation; for oh! her dream had been 
already too rudely broken. It but remained to 
hide the blight that had fallen onher hopes. She 
too, disappeared, and was no more seen in her 
former world of gaiety. 


IL—REALITY. 


“And many leaves, once fair and gay, 

From youth’s full bloom have passed away— 

But as these looser leaves depart 

The lessen’d flower gets near the core, 

And, when deserted quite, the heart 

Takes closer what was dear of yore— 

And yearns to those who loved it first— 

The sunshine and the dew by which its bud was 
nursed.” 

THERE was a little cottage, deep down in a 
sheltered nook, where the mellowed sunlight 
stole levingly through the opening trees upon 
its vine-clad poreh, warming the young flowers 
to life and gladness. The bird’s song had a mur- 
muring tone, the flower’s breath stole upon the 
senses lullingly, and this humble dwelling seemed 
the abode of peace. 

Not often came to this cottage the world’s 
peculiar children; the echoes slumbered undis- 
turbed by whirling carriage wheels, and never 
entered from the outer world its contests, hopes, 





ambitions or despair, to disturb the repose of ity 
inmate. The world forgetting, and by the wong 
forgot, here dwelt one of heaven’s ministers, 
loving, Christian woman. 

Open the door softly. Do you see her there, 
sitting by the half-open window, unmindful of 
the scene without, gazing dreamily on vacancy, 
as if in the invisible air she saw pictures. of 
stormier or wilder scenes? Yes, thereis memory 
in that mournful smile, and the dirge of youth in 
that low-breathed sigh. Would you have me 
draw her portrait? Well, I will shadow its out 
lines, and let fancy fill the sketch. 

The form is slight and flexible, like to the 
trailing jessamine about the porch; and sweetag 
that jessamine’s perfume is the heart breathing 
in that face. The face is plain. Years are or 
the broad brow, and time’s fingers have left their 
trace on the features, which beauty, disdained tp 
mould to a classic grace. Yet those eyes haves 
deep, loving light undimmed by the hand of time, 
Look through those “‘ windows of the soul” 
down into the pure heart, and you read courage, 
patience and content. That spirit, like a stream, 
moves on with steady current toward the shore, 
where time’s boundaries disappear in eternity, 
bearing upon its bosom the record of a quiet 
conscience, and its depths illuminated by the sure 
hope of a better rest beyond the grave. Sofft, 
smooth bands of light brown hair, asimple muslin 
dress, a little foot peeping out beneath the flow- 
ing skirt, and a thin, white hand supporting the 
faded cheek: she is before you. After all itis 
but an old maid. 

Yes, reader—a neat, plain, old maid. How 
like you the picture? Bright, joyous girl, queen 
of hearts and leader of the fashion, don’t turn 
away in disgust from my heroine; for down 
the vista of the past the old maid sees a throng- 
ing crowd of worshippers, and her own fair self 
moving to the violin’s notes as brilliant as thou. 
Happy thou, if the fature bring to thy restless 
soul as holy calm as her’s! Happy if thy 
guardian angel win thee with like thoughts of 
duty from this waste of life, to rest on the sure 
anchor of peace with God! But these pictures 
from the past have deepened the shadow on her 
face, and one single tear falls, to tell that these 
things have been; but that sad sigh was wrung 
from her by the memory of her one love-dream. 
Then come brighter pictures to chase away the 
shadows and recall the gentle smile. 

The cottage door opens softly again, and into 
its atmosphere of purity comes another traveller 
half way down the path of life. ‘‘Oh, weary 
heart! thou ’rt half way home!” 

It is a noble form that darkens the doorway, 
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gnd as he pauses to note the cheerfal, yet bumble 
look of the room, we may draw his portrait too. 
His form is large, proudly erect, one which had 
moved with a firm tread in senatorial halls, and 
bis voice had spoken oft to eager ears the sen- 
timents of patriotism and honor which fired his 
own breast. This man from the noisy, turbulent 
world without, the dweller in cities, whet doeth 
he here? 


“Can the long fever of the heart be cooled 
By a sweet breath from Nature?” 


His own lips will tell you of his purpose. In 
the features of the two are a faint resemblance, 
but on his brow are the deep wrinkles of care 
and thought; in his eye is the glance that reads 
men’s souls while shutting up his own; and 
around his lips linger no loving smiles but a 
heart weariness that appeals painfully to your 
sympathy. Yes, he had a yearning desire for 
yest, but not a touch of shame mingled with the 
weary, weary look. 

Reader, have you not recognized in this faded wo- 
man, and this care-worn man, the two dreamers? 
Taking in slowly the belongings of that pleasant 
chamber, and seeing the still dreaming woman 
before him, he steps forward, and in a voice, 
whose cadence tells all the long love of years, says, 

“ Agnes!” 

She springs forward with a cry of joy, and 
sinks into the outstretched arms so trustfully. 
Yes, the drooping lily is laid upon a sheltering 
bosom. The fragile creeper has found a sturdy 
oak around which to twine its tendrils. He leads 
her to the window seat, and they sit down, his 
arms still enfolding her, and her head nestling on 
his shoulder. Surely that had been its resting 
place in that picture of the past. 

“George,” she says, ‘‘I always felt that you 
would come, and all this evening a presentiment 

- has haunted me of some startling event approach- 
ing me. Old memories have been busy about 
my heart, and but now I thought of you.” 

“Yes, Agnes, the world-worn seeker after 
happiness has come to lay his burthen on your 
spirit, and prays you for a little of the old, kind 
love, the well-remembered words of counsel.” 

“Dear George, it is no burthen, but a happy 
privilege to soothe and restore you. But it is 
long since you wrote, and you have never written 
confidingly. Tell me now, George, what has 
been your success in the search for happiness?” 

“Ten years ago we parted, Agnes. Ten years 
that have stolen lightly over your head, scarce 
leaving one record of their passing. But they 
have traced the record of their events on my 
heart, cutting down like the graver’s tool in 





marble, wearing into my stubborn soul, destroy- 
ing youth’s alluring dreams, and crushing each 
fond hope, till nought is left but the fiercer 
passions of mature manhood, and the craving 
void of unsatisfied affection.” 

“George, this is saddening; but, had fortune 
crowned your wishes, you might have'forgotten 
God, ‘He doeth all things well.’” 

‘Perhaps it is so,” he answered, gloomily. 
‘‘But you asked me for a sketch of my chase 
after that phantom, happiness. Listen, Agnes, 
and in your own peaceful heart, you will thank 
God, that you early forsook the world. I went 
forth ten years ago—ambition my mistress, and 
love my evening dream. My ambition was 
gratified. You told me then that I had talents, 
and that I was destined for great deeds: perhaps 
so. At least I was plunged into the stormy con- 
flicts of political life, and rose rapidly over older 
and wiser men. My public career I kept you 
informed of, and you know how my pride has 
been gratified even to satiety. . Yet even here I 
have met occasional ingfatitude and false ac- 
cusations. These I did notheed. Thanks to the 
lessons of my childhood, my sense of moral 
obligation was clear and acute, thanks to your 
gentle monitions that first image of purity was 
never dimmed by the breath of political allure- 
ments. But, wherever ambition led me, my soul 
pined for woman’s love, and her companionship 
had a temptation for me greater than honor or 
fame. SolI haunted every scene brightened by 
woman’s presence, and found many a vase of 
rare workmanship, but none without a flaw. It 
would weary me to recount and you to hear the 
story of my disappointments. In courtly Eu- 
rope, in our land of equality, in palace and in 
cottage, I have often found woman gloriously 
beautiful, yet my heart turned unsatisfied from 
all. What was it that my soul yearned for? 
Was it a being faultless from the hand of God? 
No, Agnes, ’t was that I had mirrored all uncon- 
sciously thy image, and ever after refused to 
reflect another, But I knew not this. Dis- 
appointment sickened me. Saddened, cynical, 
misanthropic, I loathed my kind; and then stole - 
upon me the picture you had painted of your 
*bird’s nest,’ and forsaking my unsatisfying 
pursuits Tam here.” 

A tear of sympathy trickled through Agnes’ 
slender fingers, and he felt the fond heart press- 
ing closer to his own. After a moment of sad 
musing, he asked, clasping the little hand, 

«And thy search, Agnes—what of it? 

« The budding of my hopes and their blighting 
belongs to an earlier period, before we parted, and 
you know my youth's history ” 
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«Yes, Agnes, I know the outer life, but what 
of the under current, what of thy soul in girl- 
hood, that traced its fierce conflicts on your 
brow more legibly than time’s passing is written 
there now?” 

‘Alas! George, these memories you would 
waken aré very saddening. Yet it is well at 
times to recall the unsatisfactory nature of earthly 
pleasure in order to appreciate my happy home. 
Those pictures from the past have no fanciful 
colorings, such as are given to dreams of the 
future; but stripped of every enchantment, 
stand stern mementoes of my youth. They are 
sentinels to turn me from temptation, and pre- 
serve me in the way of truth. I began my life- 
experience much earlier than you. Both of us 
were fired by ambition, and pining for love; but 
my ambition was merely to be distinguished, to 
be flattered and admired. This was gratified, 
and I lived upon the incense of praise, blind to 
all nobler pursuits, the belle esprit of a fashionable 
set, the ruling star of our little world. Triflers 
of the same stamp professed to admire, and 
sometimes loved; but I turned with disgust from 
such love, yearning for one pure heart’s tender- 
ness. Between myself and associates there was 
at first no unity, for my intellectual vision had 


been opened to the perception of better and 
nobler aims in life; but I gradually descended 
to their level, eradicating every germ of better 
purposes, until we were one in hopes and ambi- 
tion. When I had grown world-wise and sick of 
such triumphs, I met such a being as I had 


dreamed of years before. Then, in an instant, 
awoke each slumbering principle, and lofty aspi- 
ration, that years had crusted over with worldly 
rust; and as this fresh, pure heart unfolded to 
my eye, every pulse of my own awoke with the 
intense limitlessness of woman’s first, last love. 
The sentiment had slumbered with me until 
reason was fully matured; this gave to my love 
tenfold force. But time had engraved upon my 
brow lines of worldly experience which repelled 
him, and while he loved me, with the full, unre- 
served affection of a brother, he could not dream 
of the real sentiments he inspired. Often he 
sat, with his arm encircling me, talking of the 
untried future, and appealing to my maturer 
judgment; for he was my cousin. When I found 
that my dream of love was futile, I urged him 
on to ambition: I succeeded. His name went 
before the people, and they willingly gave their 
suffrages to the noble representative of an illus- 
trious name Ten years ago we parted: he to 
learn of the future his destiny, I with mine suf- 
fered and completed. I turned with loathing 
now from the memory of late habits and associa- 
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tions. and began courageously the work of re. 
form ; uprooting errors and correcting the habitg 
of years. Since then all has been peace.” 

‘*¢ Yes, but whence comes that peace? I cap 
not understand that transformation, because if 
would argue a change of nature. When we were 
daily together I remarked in you a constant 
restlessnesss and desire of change. You were 
never content, always seeking some new object 
of interest; truly, 


‘ As variable, as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made.’” 


‘You are right, George, and when we parted 
I yielded tumultuously to grief; but over the 
waste of years came the voice of a mother’s 
prayer, and after the first wild burst of passion, 
I prayed also; prayed for rest—for death. At 
last the dove of peace came and folded its wings 
upon my bosom. I left the world resolutely, 
and forever. Shutting myself up here with 
books and nature, I prayed and studied until 
the lesson of submission was fully learned, and 
I listened calmly to the echoes of your greatness.” 

She paused, and then resumed, 

** At last I longed for sympathy with my kind, 
and began to breathe to them, under a fictitious 
name, the lessons of my lonely hours. Then 
came to me their praises, and I joyed in my 
hiding-place that they could not penetrate my 
disguise: for, oh! I knew well what the sweet 
breath of flattery can do. My roof is a humble 
one, yet it freely shelters every suffering way- 
farer, and God has given me a mite to spare the 
poor—and that ‘peace that passeth understand- 
ing’ is with me, night and day, better than 
palaces or glittering pageantries.”’ 

“And now, Agnes, will that peace-branch still 
bloom above your door, sheltering with the old 
love, the world’s child in its shadow? Can your 
heart glide as serenely in its accustomed channel, 
and yet cherish your first fond dream? Will 
you be mine, Agnes?” 

‘Dear George, more proudly now than in the 
spring time of life.” 

**We have both of us suffered, Agnes, and can 
cheerfully renounce the world, to dwell in the 
sweet solitude of ‘ Bird’s Nest.’” 

“Nay, George, such is not your duty. Asa 
suffering, lonely woman, I might fly hither to 
hide my grief, and also to avoid temptations 
which I was too weak to resist: but you owe it 
to your fellow beings to mingle with them and 
endeavor to benefit all within your influence. A 
Christian dare not bury himself in seclusion, to 
avoid such things as wound his sensitive spirit; 
for we are commanded to ‘let our light so shine 
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that it may be seen by all that are in the } and to show that “whom He loveth He chas- 
teneth.” 


house.’” 


Here we leave them, for our purpose was but 
to narrate one of the every day incidents of life, { perceive ‘‘the silver lining to the cloud.” 


Would that all who suffer from affliction could 





UNDINE. 


BY EDWARD D. HOWARD. 


Nay, tell me not the fairy sprite, 

The gentle creature of delight; 

The fountain born, the waves sweet child; 
The wayward, laughing beauty wild; 
Lives not; exists not; ne’er arose 

To light when sparkling water flows; 

Oh, tell me not the fair Undine 

Lives not, the fountain’s lovely queen! 


I stood beside the glancing stream 
Upflashing in the white moonbeam ; 

I saw its pearly spray descend 

As dew-drop laden willows bend; 

I heard its rushing music play 

As joys in throbbing hearts make way; 
It flashed the moon and me between. 
But yet, I saw not sweet Undine. 


I launched my boat upon the lake 
When not a breeze disturbed the brake; 
I floated softly on the wave 

Where well might be the Naiad’s cave; 
Down in the chrystal waters clear 

I gazed—I wooed her to appear; 
Looked with a beating heart, I ween, 
But saw not witching, bright Undine, 





Where, like a life-tide, o’er the steep 
The glancing waters foaming leap— 
A tide of swift impetuous bliss 
Rushing down passion’s precipice; 

I watched the cataract sublime 

One long bright. day of Summer-time; 
E’en then, e’en there I had not seen 
The blue-eyed, golden haired Undine 


One night I looked the lids between 

That shut within a poet’s dream 

My spirit passed into that land, 

Where blossoms of the soul expand; 
There flashed, a wondrous fountain forth— 
The fount of Genius;—there had birth 
From those bright watere chrystaline 

The lovely being of Undine. 


I saw her form of witching grace; 

The childish beauty of her face; 

The pure light of her sunny smile, 

Free, as an angel’s heart, from guile; 

I heard the music of her voice, 

So sweet it made my heart rejoice ;— 
Thus saw I her—the fountain queen, 
The laughing, beauteous sprite—Undine! 
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As onward pressed by gentle breeze; 
The ship glides proudly o’er the seas, 
And leaves no path or trace behind 
So heedless pass with rapid flight, 
And sink in dark oblivion’s night, 
The fleeting visions of the mind. 


But when the storms in fury sweep 
The bosom of the raging deep, 
And sink the ship beneath the main, 





YOUNG LADY,’ 


Still may some plank fioat on to show 
The wreck that’s buried far below, 
The only vestige of the slain! 


So thus, perchance, in after years, 
When joy, and grief, and hopes, and fears 
Have almost hid me from thy view, 
F’en then these lines may haply chance 
To claim from thee a passing glance, 
And I shall be remembered too. 

ANDIAMO. 





COTTAGE AND VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. 
NO. 1.—AN IRALIAN VILLA. 


Tue Italian style is especially agreeable in our 


summers of bright, hot sunshine. The leading 
features of this style are its flat roofs, projecting 
upon brackets or cantalivers, its arched windows, 
frequently with massive dressings; its arcades or 
verandas, supported on columns or piers; its 
chimney-tops of tasteful and fantastic forms; 
and particularly the campanile or Italian tower, 
with its bold projecting cornice and balconies, 
which brings the broken outline of the building 
into unity, and give an expression of power and 
picturesqueness to the whole composition. 

The villa, represented in our engraving, is de- 
signed to be a comfortable residence for a family 
of moderate means and size. The interior 
arrangement is shown by the ground plans, 
with the names and sizes of the different apart- 
ments marked; but still, some explanation may 
be acceptable. 

Ascending three risers, we find ourselves 
under the veranda in front, supported by columns. 
Crossing eight feet to the entrance door, and 
ascending one riser we are in the hall. The 
stairs on the right side are the principal stairs 
leading to the chamber floor, and thence éon- 
tinued to the upper floor in the campanile. On 
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the left side of the hall 1s a handsome drawing 
room, with an adjoining library, connected, either 
with sliding doors, or a five feet broad door; 
from the library is a door communicating with 
the hall,.and, if desired, a door to the back 
veranda instead of the window. From the 
drawing-room is a door to the front veranda; 
and, if a handsome view from the drawing- 


‘room should render a bay window desirable, it 


can be attached for a moderate cost. Opposite 
the drawing-room, on the other side of the hall, 
we enter the dining-room connected with the 
kitchen, but the direct communication is cut off, 
in order to get a private stair to the chamber 
floor, and stairs to the cellar, and to stop all 
smells and sounds from the kitchen. With the 
kitchen is connected a pantry, large enough to 
be divided, and a door to the veranda, with steps 
descending to the yard. The second floor is 
divided into five comfortable chambers, the hall 
running through, and giving an excellent com- 
munication to all the chambers: a door might 
lead out on the back veranda, ornamented with 
stained glass. There should be a cellar con- 
structed ufider the whole part of the building, 
divided into the necessary and desired compart- 
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GROUND PLAN. 


nients, including a furnace, with the requisite 
pipes and flues for heating the whole building 
throughout. 

The villa is to be brick, either roughcast or 
masticated, and painted of a light freestone color. 
The window-sills and brackets under balconies to 
be freestone, the balconies, veranda, and cornice 
for tower to be wood, colored to harmonize with 
the walls. 

All the window-sashes, and every variety of in- 
side woodwork, except floor, to be of a dark 
color, grained to represent oak or walnut. The 
first story to be twelve feet in the clear, and the 
next story eleven feet. Inside shutters to all 
the windows, made either to slide into the wall, 
or to fold. The walls to be papered, and the 
paper of a pattern corresponding with the style 
of the building. 





PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


The following are the measurements of the 
building: 
. Hall, 8 88. 
. Drawing-room, 18 4 265. 
. Library, 16 4 18. 
Dining-room, 17 4 20. 
Kitchen, 16 4 16. 
. Pantry, 5 4 11. 
Porch, 9 19. 
. Veranda, 12 26. 
. 164 19, 
. 164 19, 
~84 19, 
. 176 17, 
. 184 21, 
Before undertaking to buila, get a specifica- 
tion, and estimate of the cost, from some com- 
petent builder or architect. 
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A THOUGHT FOR JANUARY. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 
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Tue Winter snow lies deep and chill 
On wood and meadow, field und hill. 
And Winter winds pipe all the day 
Piling huge drifts across the way. 


See! yonder struggling through the wild, 
A mother with her baby-child. 

Go! bring her in; for Christ hath said, 
“Who feedeth such, to me gives bread 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


A Worp to our Reapers.—We make our debut 
for 1853 with tho present number; by far the cost- 
liest we ever published, and also the most elegant. 
We intend too that the coming volume of our Maga- 
gine shall excel all preceding volumes as much as 
this number surpasses former January ones. As we 
promised, in our Prospectus, and begin to fulfil in 
this issue, the quantity of reading matter shall be 
greatly increased, without deteriorating from its 
merit, or originality, and also without that cor- 
responding reduction in the number and quality of 
embellishments which has lately marked the career 
of our cotemporaries. 

It may be as well to recapitulate, at the com- 
mencement of the year, what are the claims we put 
forth to public favor. In the first place we publish 
a Magazine of original literature. Formerly nearly 
all the American periodicals resembled us in this 
respect. But within the last two years they have 
taken to copying largely from the English Maga- 
zines, thus furnishing their readers with the iden- 
tical tales republished by the newspapers, where 
they generally appear, moreover, before the monthly 
periodicals here can give them, so that much of 
this foreign stuff is actually stale even to American 
readers. In addition, these articles are generally 
of inferior merit, because necessarily copied from 
second-rate English Magazines. As these mediocre 
British periodicals fill their columns, in part, by 
stealing the good things they find in the original 
periodicals on this side of the Atlantic, it has often 
happened that our cotemporaries have republished 
stories which had first appeared here. 

There is not a number of this Magazine that does 
not supply British periodicals with articles. In some 
instances, tales from these pages have been even 
translated into French or German, and published in 
French or German periodicals, from which subse- 
quently they have been translated back into English, 
published in British Magazines, and finally copied 
into American newspapers. No subscriber need fear, 
however, to find such stale reading in this Magazine. 
By giving only what has been written originally for 
us, we avoid all such perils, and secure what is fresh 
at least. For its merit we appeal to the general 
declaration of the press, that this is “the most 
readable” of the magazines, and to the fact that 
nearly everything we publish is reprinted in these 
second-rate periodicals over the water, which, like 
the second-rate ones here, live on other people’s 
brains, stealing all they can. 

A word now about the character of our contents. 
Certain parties, within a year or two, have endeavored 
tocry “ns stories, “The people want solid reading,” 





TABLE. 


they say, “not ephemeral fiction.” Oh! wisest 
of wiseacres. Oh! second Daniels come to judg. 
ment. While mankind lives and remains mankind, 
fiction will always be the most popular vehicle, and, 
therefore, the most potent, for imparting truth. From 
the times of the patriarchs down, more good has been 
done by parables, fables, and other fictions, than 
by all the dry didactic treatises ever written. We 
acknowledge that sickly love-stories, or tales Vio. 
lating all probability, ought not to be sustained by 
the public; and it is because some of our cotempora- 
ries have filled their pages with such trash, that they 
have failed of success. But we have made it our 
especial aim, in editing this Magazine, to have all 
our stories with a moral; to let them inculcate some 
useful truth, or describe some particular age; so that 
the reader may rise from their perusal instructed ag 
well as amused :—and we believe that it is this kind 
of a solid magazine literature the people of these 
United States want, and not dry treatises or drier 
subjects copied out of Encyclopedias, or mawkish 
stories of love, full of impossible incidents, and “sig- 
nifying nothing.” In aword the reading matter we 
give is what is required in the family, and by ladies; 
and we give it original, and the best of its kind, 
This is alike our claim to support, and the reason 
of our success. 

Less important, but still a feature of this Maga 
zine, is the fashion department. Every woman wants 
to know how to dress. When the Bloomer revolu- 
tion was started, its converts were as eager as other 
people to know “what the styles” were; and even 
yet, though Bloomerism is defunct, except as a pro- 
vincialism, ladies write to Mrs. Bloomer, as she ad- 
mits in her journal, “The Lily,” to know what are | 
the Bloomer fashions. We have, from'the first, given 
later and prettier fashion plates than any ‘other 
American Magazine, and we shall continue to exeel 
in this department, cost what it will. The lady who 
subscribes to this periodical gets plates of the real 
fashions, with full accounts of every new style worn, 
or about to be worn. Dunces may cry down “fashion 
books” as much as they will, but we fear that, with- 
out the “fashion books,” the ladies would soon get 
to dressing like frights, and that without saving any 
thing either. 

A third feature of this Magazine is its illustra- 
tions. These we shall continue to give, in every 
style of art, mezzotint, line, litho-chromo, colored, 
&c. &. We shall exercise our best abilities in 

lecting choice subjects for our engravers, and in 
having them executed superbly, for we have learned, 
by an experience of ten years, that generally subscri- 
bers prefer one first-rate plate to two inferior ones. 
In most instances our plates will illustrate original 
stories. We have several beautiful designs, lately 
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made expressly for us, in the hands of engravers, 
which we shall publish at an early day. 

fo conclude we do not publish, nor do we intend 
to publish, a stupid review, nor even a dry, statis- 
tieal monthly: but a Magazine of literature, fashion 
and art, to be distinguished for its moral purity, and 
be “just the thing” for family reading. 


“Zana.’—We begin, in this number, a new copy- 
right novel, by our co-editor, Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
It is a sequel to the “Gipsey’s Legacy,” which we 
published in the volume for 1852: and as many new 
subscribers will not have read that story, it may be 
as well to give an outline of it, in order that they 
may the better understand the sequel. The tale of 
“The Gipsey s Legacy” opens in the Alhamra, where 
an English lord accidentally meets a young and 
beautiful gipsey girl, falls in love with her, and per- 
suades her to abandon her people and follow him. 
Before their departure, however, they are marricd 
according to gipsey rites, in the presence of the girl’s 
grandmother. For a while, after their arrival in 
England, all goes well. But eventually a lady of 
rank, with whom the nobleman had formerly been 
in love, but whom a train of circumstances had torn 
from him, returns to the neighborhood a widow, her 
term of mourning expired, ready and eager to atone 
for the past. To an interview between these two, 
the gipsey’s child, a daughter, is accidentally a 
seeret witness: and she reveals all to her mother. 
The poor, heart broken thing, instead of seeking 
revenge, leaves her once happy home, taking her 
child with her, and returning to Grenada offers her 
life up, according to the laws of her people, in atone- 
ment for having loved and followed a stranger. The 
story concludes by the grandmother going to Eng- 
land, and poisoning the new and legal wife in re- 
venge; while the husband, made old before his time, 
departs for years of travel. The child survives, and 
is left growing up to womanhood, the inheritor of 
her mother’s wrongs, which are her only legacy. It 
is at this point the sequel begins. 


Tae American Courter.—One of the best week- 
lies published in Philadelphia is McMakin’s “ Ame- 
tican Model Courier.” It is never without an original 
novel running through its columns, either by Mrs. 
Caroline Lee Hentz or some other famous writer; its 
selected articles are always culled with the greatest 
taste; and the news items, musical record, and other 
matters of general interest are admirably digested, 
It is also a witty paper, which, in the general crowd 
of dullness, is a vast recommendation. The terms 
of the “Courier” are two dollars a-year to single 
subscribers, with a liberal discount to clubs. For 
three dollars we will send a copy of this Magazine, 
and one of the “Courier,” for one year; the full price 
of the two, it will be recollected, being four. 


Scorr’s Werxiy Parer,—This popular and ex- 
cellent journal comes to us greatly improved in ap- 
pearance, with new type, ornamented column heads, 





and whiter paper. Its proprietor and editor is one 
of those energetic men, who never stop till they have 
reached the top of the ladder, and the subscribers to 
his journal, therefore, may look for better ieee 
things continually. The price of “Scott's Weekly” 
is two dollars a-year, with very great reductions to 
clubs. For three dollars we will send a copy of this 
Magazine, and one of “Scott’s Weekly,” for one year. 


4 

ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS NUMBER.—We call atten- 
tion to the various advertisements on the cover, and 
at the end of this number; and would add that we 
are prepared to insert a moderate number of adver- 
thiy at'a. moderate price. Booksellers 
particularly would find it to their advantage to adver- 
tise in this Magazine, as it reaches the very class of 
readers whose attention they generally wish to gain. 


mt + 





CiuBsine with NewsParEers.—To oblige persons, 
who desire a newspaper as well as a magazine, we 
will send, for three dollars, a copy of this periodical, 
and a copy of any of the Philadelphia two dollar 
weeklies, for one year. This will save a dollar. 
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Library Edition of the Waverly Novels. Vols. 
XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. Boston: B. B. Mussey & 
Co.—It is often the case, in serial works of this cha- 
racter, that the earliest volumes are the best; but 
the reverse of it has proved to be true in reference 
to this beautiful edition of Scott’s novels. If we had 
a fault to find with the first volumes of the series it 
was that their embellishments were scarcely elegant 
enough. This, however, has long been remedied. 
The illustrations in the four volumes noticed this 
month, and in those noticed in our December num- 
ber, are not to be excelled. Considering that, in 
this edition, every novel makes a volume by itself; 
that the type is large and clear; and that the price 
is so low, the publishers ought to sell fifty thousand 
copies. We advise its purchase in preference to any 
other American edition. 

Regal Rome, an Introduction to Roman History. 
By Francie N. Newman. 1 vol. New York: J. &. 
Redfield.—The author of this little work has given 
us, in a single volume, a more reliable account of 
Roman history from Romulus to Tarquin, than can 
be found in all Livy. Without entirely following 
Niebuhr, he has adopted most of his views. His 
book should be in the hands of every one who pur- 
poses to study Roman history. As a clue is to & 
labyrinth so is this work to the early annals of 
Rome. 

Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. Parte Vil 
and VIII. New York: Harper & Brothere—In 
these numbers, the last especially, Dickens is “him- 
self again.” The scene in which Lady Dedlock is 
proved to be Miss Summerfield’s mother is partiou- 
larly fine. 
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Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—In many respects 
we consider Thackeray superior to Dickens. His 
experience of life is more profound, and though his 
imagination is inferior, and his characters conse- 
quently less ideally’ beautiful, they have a closer re- 
semblance to real life than those of “Boz.” The 
young will prefer Dickens, but the old, who have 
“seen the skeleton,” who know how hollow a thing 
life is, will choose Thackeray; and though not yet 
very aged ourselves, we must confess to being better 
satisfied with the realities we find in “Pendennis,” 
than with the visionary, though beautiful creations 
in most of the novels of “Boz.” The present work 
is an autobiography. The hero is an English gen- 
tleman of birth, who, about a century ago, sat down 
in voluntary exile, (so the reader is to suppose) to 
write his,memoirs in the then wilds of Virginia, 
after having, in earlier life, taken part in the Jacobite 
intrigues of the reigns of Queen Anne, and mingled 
familiarly with Bolingbroke, Harley, Swift, Pope, 
Addison, Steele and other wits and statesmen of that 
day. Thackeray has admirably caught the style of 
a polished writer of the time, so that his novel has 
an air of reality, apart from its truthful delineation 
of the age generally, and particularly of the cha- 
racters he introduces. Indeed as a work of art it is 
worthy even of Fielding. We find in it less of that 
bitter satire, which marked the earlier productions 
of its author, and more of a spirit of genial humanity, 
charity, and forbearance. Either his increasing snc- 
cess as an author, or his last years “sickness” almost 
“unto death,” has melted away much of Thackeray’s 
cynicism, or else the public has never appreciated 
that great, loving heart which is manifestly his. 
We add, in conclusion, that the chief actors in the 
story are depicted as only Thackeray, among living 
writers, can delineate: Lady Esmond, the Colonel, 
Beatrice, and the three Lord Viscounts are all drawn 
with the greatest skill and the most extraordinary 
fidelity to nature. Since Fielding died no author 
has written, in the English tongue, so akin to that 
greatest of British novelists, and consequently so 
worthy to wear his mantle. “Harry Esmond” is 
published in a cheap form, at fifty cents a copy. 

Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi, By J. 
G. Shea. lvol. New York: J. 8. Redfield.—In this 
tasteful volume, which looks all over of “the olden 
time,” we have the narratives of Marquette and 
others of the early Jesuit missionaries, descriptive 
of their explorations of the Mississippi. and North 
West. It is the first time that the veritable journal 
of the excellent Marquette has been published in its 
integrity, for which act Mr. Shea deserves the grati- 
tude of every American who has the truth of history 
at heart. The narrative is full of valuable informa- 
tion, and, with the accompanying map copied from 
the original by Marquette, conclusively settles the 
right of the good father to be considered the first 
explorer of the middle Mississippi. The world has 
not done justice to those early missionaries. In 





reading of the death of Marquette, as described by 
the continuator of his narrative, it is impossible not 
to feel the heart drawn profoundly to the meek, self. 
sacrificing man, who, far away from home, from ciyj. 
lization, and even from medical aid, lies down on the 
wild Michigan shore, and fixing his thoughts on 
heaven, prepares to yield up his soul to God. It jg 
a story of heroic faith and martrydom calculated to 
draw tears even from the coldest eyes. We notice 
that Mr. Shea, in introducing the various narratives; 
gives a short biographical notice of the author, g 
feature which is of the greatest value to the general 
reader, 

Oracles for Youth. A Home Pastime. By Caro. 
line Gilman. 1 vol. New York: G. P. Putnam, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This is a selection of 
couplets, arranged in numbers, and under appro 
priate heads, such as “What is your character?” 
“What is your private study?” “What will be your 
destiny?” &c. &c. A person holds the book, and 
asks a question, and the individual interrogated 
mentions what number he, or she will choose. For 
example. The first says, “What is your character?” 
The other replies, “I choose number three.” Under 
the head of “What is your character,” number three 
is sought out, and found to be as follows :— 


“Gentle tempered, sweet and kind, 
To no angry word inclined.” 


As there are fifteen questions, averaging about 
fifty answers, there are over seven hundred replies 
in all. In such a number there is an infinite variety 
of course, so that the game is a pleasant one for 
young persons on a winter evening, affording oppor- 
tunity for excellent hits as well 2s for others not so 
apropos. The volume is prettily issued. 

Select British Eloquence. By Chauncey A. Good- 
rich, D. D. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is a large, thick octavo volume, embracing & 
selection of the best speeches, by British orators, 
during the last two hundred years. Each speech is 
given entire, so that it may be judged as a whole, 
the only true way to do justice to any intellectual 
effort; for mutilated fragments, such as are generally 
presented in works of this class, often lead to very 
unfair estimates. A sketch of each orator’s life, with 
@ criticism on his genius precedes each speech; and 
to these are added, wherever necessary, notes ex- 
planatory and otherwise. Dr. Goodrich has spent 
years in the preparation of the volume, for to ma- 
turely weigh the relative merits of each orator, 
and then decide on what specimen of his eloquence 
to select, was no slight task, even for one so com- 
petent as the compiler. The work must eventually 
supercede, for general use, all others of a similar 
character. ; 

A Life of Vicissitudes. By G. P. R. James, 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The most in- 
different novel James ever wrote. Our weekly news- 
papers continually furnish better original stories than 
this. 
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Hlildreth’s History of the United States. Second 
Series. Vol. II and III. New York: Harper & 
Brothere.—Among the books which we have noticed 
from Harpers’ establishment this season, we find 
more than the usaal ber of excellent works that 
have run up to second, third and fourth editions with 
astonishing rapidity, while others were provided for 
at first by immense editions commensurate to the 
established popularity of the authors, Among the 
latter is Hildreth’s History of the United States, a 
work so thorough in its details, so concise and yet 
elegant in its style, that it must continue for years 
to command a permanent market in the nation and 
among the people to whom it renders so great o 
service. The third-volume of the second series car- 
ries our history into the sixteenth Congress, and to 
1821. A book which brings our national history 
within the life-time almost of our children, giving 
it in faithful detail back to the forming of our Con- 
stitution, should and will be lasting as it is useful, 
It is such enterprises as these that have secured 
to the Harpers, not only reputation, but a perma- 
nent and enormous income from the reading masses. 

Garden Walke with the Poets. By Mre. Kirkland. 
lvol. New York: G. P. Putnam. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—As a Christmas or New Year’s Gift to a 
lady, we know no book more appropriate than this. 
It is a collection of poems, on subjects connected 
with the garden, culled, with the nicest appreciation, 
from the best British and American writers. In its 
printing, binding, illustrated title-page, and other 
‘matters where the publisher labored, it exhibits also 
the perfection of taste. We cordially. commend it 
to the refined and intelligent of the ladies of Ame- 
rica. Any woman of taste would prefer such a book 
as this, for a gift, to a dozen vapid annuals, 

The Cabin and Parlor. By J. Thornton Randolph. 
Fifth Edition. 1lvol. Philada: T. B. Peterson—A 
fifth edition of this new novel has been laid on our 
table. Our copy is superbly gilt, in a style suitable, 
as the publisher writes, for a Christmas or New 
Year’s present. Few American works have ever 
had such success with the public, or received such 
encomiums from the press. In a lengthy advertise- 
ment, at the end of this number, the publisher quotes 
the opinions of nearly one hundred and fifty leading 
journals, in the United States and British provinces, 
all extolling the literary ability displayed in the 
volume. 

Kathay. A Orwize in the Chinese Seas, By Hastings 
Macauley. 1 vol. New York: G. P. Putnam. Philada: 
Lindsay & Blakiston—An agreeable book, whose 
title implies its purport, but affords no idea of the 
interest and sprightliness of the narrative. The 
volume is beautifully got up. Indeed Mr. Putnam 
is one of the most eminent of those few American 
publishers, alas! how few, who have been striving, 
for the last five years, to improve the mechanical 
department of book-making in the United States. 
He has been aptly called, for his efforts in this line, 
the American Murray. 








Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, By Benson 
J. Lossing. 2 vole. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
We have watched the serial publication of this great 
national work with unabated interest, and now that 
it is completed congratulate author and publishers 
on the entire success of the enterprise. No person 
should presume, after this, to speak of the American 
Revolution, until he has perused these volumes, for 
they contain so much that is new, that not to have 
read them is to be ignorant of a vast deal that ought 
to be known. The two volumes contain nearly eight 
hundred pages each, and more than a thousand 
engravings on wood, chiefly from sketches by the 
author. They are handsomely bound, in embossed 


cloth, with appropriate designs. Every library, small 
or great, should have this work. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fie. .—A Hovss Dress or OAK coLoreD Casu- 
MERE, skirt long and full, trimmed with graduated 
rows of black velvet. Corsage high and open in 
front, and finished with two rows of narrow black 
velvet. Over this is worn a black velvet paletot, 
Chemisette of French embroidered muslin, having 3 
small square collar under which is worn a ribbon, 
tied in a careless bow in front. Cap of Honiton lace, 
trimmed with crimson ribbon. 

Fie. u.—A Watxine Dress oF MAROON COLORED 
Sixx, skirt plain and full. Mantilla of green velvet, 
round and deeper behind than in front, and trimmed 
with two rows of wide figured silk braid. Bonnet 
of canary colored silk, fluted. 

Fig. mu—CarriacGe Dress oF sive Sixx, skirt 
trimmed with three flounces woven with a rich plaid 
border. Cloak of black velvet richly embroidered. 
The fronts of this cloak are separate from the back, 
unlike that in figure No. IL, which is eut all in one. 
A very deep and heavy net fringe put on beneath a 
row of embroidery gives this cloak the appearance 
of having a cape. Bonnet of white drawn satin, with 
a heavy drooping feather on each side. Crimson 
velvet face trimmings. 

GengeraL Remarxs.—Velvet was never more 
fashionable than at the present season. It will be 
employed this winter for trimmings of every descrip- 
tion. It may be set on in plain rows, or cut out in 
vandykes, or edged with narrow black lace, or with 
rrches of narrow ribbon. On a single broad flounce 
(now a style of flouncing frequently adopted) seven 
or eight rows of narrow velvet may be run; or the 
velvet may be set on in a lozenge pattern, the edge 
of the flounce being cut in points, comformably with 
the lower row of lozenges. 

Many dresses are now made with a trimming at 
the waist, which has the effect of a very short bas- 
quine; it consists of a row of lace or fringe round 
the waist of the dress. When lace is employed for 
this purpose it should be guipure. This style of 
trimming has become very fashionable. 
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Tue chief novelty in sleeves is that the trimming 
is now placed above the elbow. Another new kind 
of sleeve is beginning to be fashionable in evening 
dress: it is made somewhat fuller than usual, and 
the fulness is gathered on a band sufficiently wide 
to enable the hand to pass through. To the lower 
edge of this band the trimming-is attached in ful- 
ness. This trimming is also gathered at the lower 
part and descends nearly to the hand, showing the 
under-sleeve, which is made and trimmed in the 
same style. This has a very elegant effect. 

Jackets of warm materials are beginning to be 
much worn within doors. They are frequently made 
of cloth, embroidered with soutache or braid, which 
renders them very elegant. Those of a lighter kind 
may be of silk or velvet. But, whatever the mate- 
rial employed, black is the favorite color whenever 
the jacket is not of the same material as the dress 
with which it is intended to be worn. Last season 
jackets were worn open and rounded at the ends in 
front: this year they are fastened closely up to the 
throat; the bands are left square in front and slightly 
diverging one from another. 

Light cloth will be much employed for dresses 
during the winter, and it seems likely to supersede 
merino. For these cloth dresses dark blue appears 
to be the favorite color. A dress of this light kind 
of cloth, with a small cloak of the same, is a very 
suitable winter costume for a young lady. The cor- 
sage and front of the skirt may be ornamented with 
braid or velvet, and the cloak should be bordered 
with the same pattern, but the pattern should be de- 
signed on a larger scalg. 

Porir Dresses still continue to be much worn, 
especially by children and young ladies. Those of 
plaided patterns are much in favor. Many dresses 
are made with two broad flounces; this is a favorite 
style at present, and dresses made of silk in this way 
have the flounces edged with velvet. A dress re- 
cently imported from Paris was made of groseille 
colored silk shaded with black. The skirt had two 
deep flounces edged with black velvet set on in 
lozenges. This trimming was remarkably distingue 
fin its effect. The open corsage was headed by a 
bordering the same as that of the flounces, but of 
smaller proportions. The open fronts of the corsage 
are partially confined by bands of velvet fastened by 
small enamel buttons. 

A very pretty fashion for white muslin dresses 
has appeared. Where the flounces are embroidered, 
each is supported underneath by a flounce of colored 
taffeta; the corsage and sleeves are, in this case, 
trimmed with ribbon to match, and a sash, with 
flowing ends, completes the dress. The ribbon brace- 
lets are as much worn as ever: either they are made 
to match the prevailing color of the toilette, or in 
black or ecoseais ribbon, which go with everything. 
They will, no doubt, continuo in fashion throughout 
the winter, as they are a great protection to the 


wrists, which are so apt to be affected by the frost, ; 


where the skin is sensitive. 





Hoops to cloaks ‘are fast disappearing, and ary 
giving place to collars. 

Surrers, we may mention are now made with 
heels, as in the days of our great-grandmotherg 
Those good ladies, it is true, did not move about 
quite so actively as the belles of the present genera. 
tion. They were not great walkers, and they worg 
slippers of a peculiar make, which were called mules, 
These slippers, having very high heels and no hing 
quarters, rendered any kind of rapid movements im. 
possible, and the fair wearers of them were neces. 
sarily obliged to walk at a very slow and dignified 
pace, and even then to observe the utmost caution 
in order to avoid sprained ankles. The liability of 
this accident is, however, infinitely diminished by 
the make of the slippers now introduced in imitation 
of those worn by ladies of fashion about the middle 
of the last century. The new slippers have high 
heels, but the height is moderate, and they have 
hind quarters like shoes. They are made in satin 
or velvet, either black or colored, and are usually 
ornamented with embroidery on, the fronts. We 
have observed some made of black satin, trimmed 
with lace, and having red heels. Boots with small 
military heels have, as our readers are aware, long 
been fashionable, but in a boot the foot is well sup. 
ported, high heels may then be worn without danger; 
how it may be with slippers is a question which can 
best be determined by those ladies who are inclined 
to try them. 

In Paris efforts have recently been made to resus- 
citate the fashions of the Empire. These efforts are, 
however, likely to prove abortive. The short waist, 
and the corsage without a point, are innovations not 
suited to the taste of the present day, and dresses 
made in what is styled the genre Empire, have the 
waists shortened only in a very modified degree, 
Among the dresses made in this old style several 
have had short sleeves and low corsages. The 
sleeves were in double puffings, and round the waist 
there were ceintures of broad ribbon of plaited pat- 
terns in various shades of color. These broad ribbon 
sashes are sometimes disposed in a very elegant and 
fanciful way. The ribbon being pinned down ins 
point at the back of the waist, and from thence is 
brought up on each side and carried over the shoul- 
ders, after which it descends in a heart shape to the 
bottom of the waist in front. There the ribbon is 
narrowed by being gathered in a few narrow plaits, 
and the ends are left flowing to about midway down 
the skirt. Velvet ribbons, either dark or of black 
colors, may be pinned on the corsage in this style, 
and the effect is very pretty and novel. 

ANOTHER resuscitation of the fashions of the Em- 
pire has been observable in the style of dressing the 
hair. Several ladies have recently appeared at the 
theatres in Paris with their hair dressed in a very 
peculiar style. The bandeaux on each side of the 
forehead were replaced by small short curls around 
the face, the back hair arranged loosely, with a rib- 
bon band passed above the forehead. 
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